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Econoline has been the . 
best?$elling full-size van 17 | 
straight years. Has a standard 
drivers air bag? An available 
299.8 cu. ft. of cargo room. 
Plus an optional 7.3L Dl 
Turbo - the biggest diesel 
ever put in a van. 

; So if you Ye looking for a 
van with a reputation as solid 
as yours, call US0O-258- 
FORD. And get a free brochure. 
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A big contract jbr their industrial painting firm set off large-scale hiring by J. Mark and 
Linda Erler, flanked here by employees. The Erlers experiences and those of other owners 
and managers illustrate many of the do's and donts of hiring. Cover Story Page 18. 
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No score: Kivik GoaVs Vinnie Caruso 
canceled a public stock offering but 
learned in the process. Finance, Page 57. 
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Goal-oriented: Jack Sova ofVhyinia and J. 
Adaire Putnam of Michigan help Paivel 
Plus expand. Franchising, Page 69. 
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Editor's Note 



Minimizing The Risk 



One of the biggest risks employers 
take is in filling key positions. And for 
many small companies — where often 
every employee is vital to the smooth 
operation of the business — that 
means each hiring decision is fraught 
with peril. 

Employers can, however, minimize 
their chances of making a wrong 

move. The purpose of this month's cover story, written by Senior Editor 
Michael Barrier, is to explain how. 

Even if you think you know everything about hiring, chances are 
you'll glean some helpful hints from this article. It begins on Page 18. 




As in any election year — but especially those years in which the 
presidency or control of Congress is being determined — statements by 
politicians frequently become suspect. To help small-business people 
soil out the rhetoric, Senior Editor Jim Worsham provides historical 
perspective and insight on what's at stake on Capitol Hill for 
entrepreneur's, beginning on Page 28. 

No small-business owner should miss this piece, particularly with the 
political season shifting into high gear. 
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Linda Snyder and her husband, Brad, in the 
photo at left, are among the small-business 
people who know well the advantages of 
networking company computers — and the 
problems that can be encountered when a 
firm takes this route. If you haven't linked 
your computers, or are having problems since 
you did, see "The Well-Tailored Computer 
Network," by Senior Writer Tim McCollum. 
It starts on Page 37. 



Our* special report on insurance, beginning on Page 50, examines a way 
that some small companies have found to reduce their costs for liability 
coverage. Take a look; maybe you can cut yours, too. 




Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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No Troubled Waters 
For This Employer 

I noted with interest your April 
cover story, "Help Wanted 
Desperately," about efforts by small busi- 
nesses to find and keep good entry-level 
workers. 

Though our family-owned business runs 
all year, the majority of our staff is in place 
from April through October, when we have 
about 130 employees. For this reason, we 
do major recruiting every winter in local 
colleges and high schools. With 21 years in 
business, our reputation in Baltimore is of 
having the most well-spoken, efficient, and 
service-oriented young employees around. 

I tried a new approach this year and 
wrote a letter to guidance counselors at 
public and private high schools. The letter, 
which was followed up by a phone call, in- 
troduced our company and talked about 
our record of excellence as an employer 
and the fact that many staff members stay 
with us through college and graduate 
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What You Should Know 
About The Wage Debate 
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school. I also discussed the strong founda- 
tion in working values we provide. 

The response was tremendous, and the 
quality of applicants was superior. 
Cameron Kane 

Director of Sales, Promotions, ami Tones 

Ed KaneS Wafer Taxi 

Baltimore 

Misplacing The Blame? 

I must take issue with some of the 
assumptions in your April cover 



^3 



story, "Help Wanted Desperately" 



The quote by economist Diane Swonk 
that "Generation X doesn't have ... the 
skills" is only a popular excuse for failed 
management practices. As a Generation 
Xer, I find that we have the skills needed 
but that we think differently than past 
generations — we tend to be more indepen- 
dent and to thrive in environments in 
which we are allowed to use our creativity 
to solve problems. 

Also, almost all personnel need some 
training to be effective in a new position. If 
you find that your people are failing, check 
your training programs and stop blaming 
your workers for your own failures. 

As for business owners' complaints that 
Generation Xers are not u as motivated or 
as dependable" as previous generations, 
Generation Xers tend to be pragmatic in 
this time of massive corporate layoffs. 
Corporate America, in the search to raise 
the stock price another dollar, has helped 
to create a climate of mutual distrust and 
fear between management and workers. 
This type of work environment does not 
foster motivation or dependability. 

Finally, while there may be labor short- 
ages in some cities, if your company is hav- 
ing a hard time finding new workers to re- 
place ones who have left, ask yourself one 
question: Why did they leave in the first 
place? 

James T. Wei nee 

Winston -Sal em, N. ( \ 

Electronic Mail Is 
Affordable And Reliable 
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I just read the May issue and no- 
I ticed the article u The Case For E- 
mail" and the letter to the editor about e- 
mail's limitations. 

My company, which represents the 
Panama Bureau of Shipping. Inc., is now 
using e-mail via the Internet and 
CompuServe for routine correspondence 
with our offices in Panama, the United 
Kingdom, and Hong Kong. We find it to be 
very affordable and reliable. 

Our offices in Panama and the United 
Kingdom have even set up voice links via 
the Internet and have been using them 
successfully for a few months. 

Also, with e-mail I can be as wordy as I 
wish without the extra cost incurred when 
using faxes, which was our primary com- 
munication tool before the switch. I have 
found my fax bill has dropped bv at least 
$100 a month. 
Michael Telschon\ Otencr 
Aquarian Marine ( % onsnltants 
South Houston, Texas 
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Security Precautions 
Are A Pre-emptive Strike 

One factor that contributed to the 
success that companies like 
Caterpillar Inc. and the Detroit 
Newspaper Agency had in coping with re- 
cent labor strikes ("Labor Comes Alive," 
February | was contingency planning. 
Taking steps to ensure the protection of 
people, property, and facilities during the 
strikes allowed the companies to maintain 
operations. 
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A burning car at the Detroit newspaper* 

distribution center points up the need for 
addressing security before a strike. 



As reported in the April Nation's 
Business, 51 percent of those responding to 
the Where I Stand poll in the February 
issue answered "No v to the question 
"Could a strike against your firm be effec- 
tive?" The question did not indicate what 
degree of effectiveness, but certainly all 
strikes are disabling to some extent. 

Addressing your security concerns well 
in advance of possible union activity is the 
best hedge against the crippling effects of a 
strike. 

Charles F. Vance 
President 

Vance International Inc. 
OaktotK \d. 

Cluing In Employees 
On Company Economics 

1 Regarding "The Facts Behind The 




Wage Debate" [April], no business 
person with even a modicum of intelli- 
gence thinks he can have happy, produc- 
tive workers if they are underpaid. 
Unhappy workers turn out substandard 
work, and the amount of additional work 
required to remedy that can, by itself, eat 
up a big chunk of your profits. 

Many employees, however, don't have a 
clue about how payroll and its related 
costs, as a percent age of the operating bud- 
get, affect a business. 

We have found that sitting down with 
our employees monthly and going over 



shop productivity vs. wages, then relating 
that to the revenue that a product or ser- 
vice brings in, makes a big difference in 
how our employees view wages. When we 
do this, we are also upfront about the com- 
pany officers 1 salaries as a percentage of 
total payroll costs. 

When the employees understand that 
wage costs must bear a relationship to 
total sales, and why a decrease in produc- 
tivity or an increase in benefit costs affects 
not just their individual paychecks but the 
Company's viability as a whole, they are 
more than willing to help management do 
what is necessary to maintain a healthy 
relationship between production costs and 
gross income. 

In addition, the employees themselves 
often come up with ways to reduce costs in 
other areas so that there is more money 
available for raises. 

Naturally, if you have grossly overcom- 
pensated upper management or owners, 
this will skew the whole picture. But I get 
tired of every business owner being viewed 
as getting rich at the expense of the em- 
ployees, which is the picture the unions 
like to present. 

In most cases, the owners of small to 
midsize firms are a lot more likely to be 
undercompensated for their risks and 
headaches than to be overcompensated. 
Rebecca Lee Baiscli 
President 

Engine Weld and Machine Co. Inc. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Clarification 

"End Of The Line For The ICC" [March) 
indicated that railroad workers may not 
strike or enter into labor contracts. Under 
the Railway Labor Act, workers and 
unions and the management of railroads 
and airlines must go through a potentially 
lengthy process monitored by the National 
Mediation Board before any action, such 
as a strike or lockout, can occur. 

The process involves direct bargaining, 
possibly mediation, arbitration, and the 
chance that the president or Congress 
might block any action or that a settle- 
ment might be imposed by law. 

You can communicate tcith Nations 
Business ria: 

HI Letter: Editor Nations Business 

1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20062-1000 
& Fax: (202) 887-3I>37 

I CompuServe: 761+36,1*3.'); 
Internet: 76J> 36.179$ (5 com pu sewe.com 

Please include your telephone number and 

yourpostal address. Because of space limita- 
tions, ice cannot print all letters rcceind and 
those selected for publication man be 

Condensed. 




Get the Facts. 
Right Now! 

Small-Business Information 
Instantly Accessible via Fax. 
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Business news in brief from the nation's capital. 
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Final Health-Care Bill 
Could Be Good Or Bad 

From the perspective of entrepreneurs, 
the consensus version of the fundamen- 
tallv similar health-care bills overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the House and the Senate 
recently could range in its effect from 
quite positive to very negative. 

Precisely where on the good-bad con- 
tinuum the compromise measure falls will 
depend on the provisions included by the 
handful of representatives and senators 
responsible for reconciling differences in 
the bills. The House bill was passed 
2(57-151 on March 2*, and the Senate bill 
was pawed unanimously on April 23. 

Both measures share the goal of guar- 
anteeing that workers will not lose health 
coverage if they leave or lose their jobs. 
Both also would generally restrict insur- 
ers from denying coverage to enrollees 
based on pre-existing health problems. 

Moreover, both would increase the 
health-insurance tax deduction for the 
self-employed and unincorporated small 
businesses from the current 30 percent. 
The House bill would raise the deduction 
in stages to 50 percent in 2003, while the 
Senate measure would increase it gradu- 
ally to 80 percent in 2006. 

The differences between the bills that 
are of greatest importance to small busi- 
nesses concern insurance pools and man- 
dates on mental-health insurance. 

The House bill would exempt voluntary 
alliances of small companies from benefit 
mandates contained in state laws. Cur- 
rently, only the self-insured — typically 
medium-sized and large corporations — 
are exempt from the state mandates. 

Supporters of the exemption for pur- 
chasing pools say it would reduce pre- 
mium prices, thereby allowing more small 
employers to afford employee coverage. 
Opponents say purchasing pools have a 
mediocre track record. 'There's a case to 
be made that [pooling is] not good for 
consumers, * says Laura Thevenot, a 
spokeswoman for the Health Insui^ance 
Association of America, a Washington, 
D.C., group that represents insurers. 

The Senate bill passed with an amend- 
ment by Sen. Pete V Domenici, R-N.M., 
that was fought tooth and nail on the floor 
by bill sponsors Edward M. Kennedy, 
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The Senate-passed health-care bill sponsored by Edward M 
Kennedy, D-Mass., and Nancy Kassebaum, R-Kan. y 
contains an insurance-portability provision for workers. 



D-Mass., and Nancy Kassebaum, R-Kan. 
The amendment would require that insur- 
ance policies provide equal coverage for 
mental and physical maladies. Currently, 
most policies sharply limit benefits payable 
for treatment of mental illnesses. 
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Small-Business Standouts 
To Receive Recognition 

Outstanding small-business people and 
several friends of small business will be 
recognized by the U.S. Small Business 
Administration in Washington, D.C, dur- 
ing the 33rd annual celebration of Small 
Business Week, June 2-8. 

Based on their personal achievements 
and their contributions to the nation's 
economy, one entrepreneur is named 
from each state, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico/Virgin Islands, and Guam. 
The National Small-Business Person of 
the Yeai; chosen from this group, will also 
be announced during the week. 

Advocates of small business and win- 
ners of special awards also will be recog- 
nised, Here are the small-business advo- 
cates of the year: Accountant — Sandra 
Abalos, Phoenix; Women in Business — 



D o m e n i c i 1 s 
amendment, 
adopted by voice 
vote after a proce- 
dural move to kill it 
failed, 30-68, would 
increase businesses 
premium costs by 8 
to 11 percent, ac- 
cording to the As- 
sociation of Private 
Pension and Wel- 
fare Plans, based in 
Washington, D.C. 

"It's vague, it's 
ill-defined, and it's 
the w f orst kind of 
employer man- 
date," says Mark 
Ugoretz, president 
of the ERISA In- 
dustry Committee, 
an organization 
that lobbies on be- 
half of large compa- 
nies on issues re- 
lated to the federal Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act. 

It's uncertain w T hen — or even if — these 
and other differences will be resolved by 
the conference committee. 

— Albert G. Holzinger 



Judith Framan, Corrales, N.M.; Media — 
James Madore, Buffalo, N.Y.; Financial 
Services — Peggy Smith, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Veteran — Gordon Kuivanen, Emmets- 
burg, Iowa; Minority — Carl Bailey, Phila- 
delphia. 

Besides the state small-business awards, 
three special aw r ards for business people 
will be given: Exporter of the Year — 
Tammy Flor, Chula Vista, Calif.; Young 
Entrepreneur of the Year — Peter Mendoza 
Jr., Riverside, Calif.; Entrepreneurial Suc- 
cess — Donald Dye, Carlsbad, Calif. 

To request a nomination for next year's 
awards or for more information on Small 
Business Week, write to: Office of Infor- 
mation, Office of Advocacy, Mail Code 
3114, U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20415, or call (202) 
205-6531. Nominations for 1997 aw r ards 
are due bv December. 

— Roberta Mayvard 



Deciphering the easiest way to network your 
Windows-based PCs will require, among other 
things, a keen sense of the obvious. 




WINDOWS NT SERVER IS THE SIMPLEST, 
MOST PAINLESS WAY FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
TO NETWORK WINDOWS-BASED PCS. 
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Many business decisions require large amounts of careful analysis, research, and brain 
power. Others require considerably less. 

Take the issue of how to network your Windows®- based PCs: Windows NT M Server 
operating system is the obvious choice, because it's Windows. It's so perfect for growing 
companies that already thousands of small businesses are using it. 

Why? It provides safe central storage of your files and runs the applications that run 
your business. Installation can take less than an hour, and Windows NT Server is smart 
enough to figure out what hardware you already have. Windows NT Server also allows 



employees working out of the 
office to connect to your 
network at any time, from 
anywhere. So they can access 





Windows NT 
Server 


NetWare 


Everything you need in one box 


4 


no 


Familiar Windows environment 


4 


no 


Street price for a 10- user server* 


$999 


$1622 



information and files just like they were at their desks. And with built-in support for the 
Internet, your company's World Wide Web page will be up and running in no time. 

In case you're thinking cost, the choice is just as clear. Windows NT Server costs 
one-third less than NetWare? Windows NT Server. Who says there are no easy answers in 
business? For store locations and seminar information, call (800)60-SOURCE, Dept. A025 



Microsoft 



WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO TODAY?* 



* Based on a market survey of national resellers. ©1996 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft and Windows are registered trademarks and 
Windows NT and Where do you want to go today? are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. NetWare is a registered trademark of Novell, Incorporated. 
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Winning Promos 
Tastefully Done 



ny experienced fisherman will tell 
you that it's not enough to just cast 

JIM your line. To catch the big one, you 
■I need the right bah. 
In business, that means effectively con- 
veying your message — be it about your 

product, service, or price — and 

angling for your target market. 
When my seafood-processing 
company, Miami-based Ryan 
Foods, Inc., stalled making 
conch-fritter batter for cruise 
ships, we knew it was a concept 
that could be expanded. 

Prepared seafood batten — 
which limit the work to thawing 
and then deep-frying — were 
naturals not only for the cruise- 
ship industry but also for res- 
taurants and sports bm that 

have limited preparation space 
or personnel. 

But oar unique product line, 
which now includes breaded 
seafood, chowders, and spe- 
cialty foods such as Texas Tor- 
nadoes (corn flitters with a 
jalapeno kick), met with only 
lukewarm response when it 
was presented in a standard 
black-and-white catalog. 

Like the catalogs of most 
businesses, ours gave buyers the basic 
information they needed; what it lacked was 
the power to make potential customers 
visualize the products. In our case, the 
catalog didn't let them see how good the 
food looks or imagine how it tastes. 

People buy with their eyes. To commu- 
nicate oar message effectively — that our 
products are delicious, appealing on a plate, 
and easy to prepare — we needed to grab 
the customer's attention immediately with 
our product rather than with words. We 
hooked onto the idea of a promotional flier 
or catalog sheet that could be mailed alone 
or with a cover letter. 

Dean Daniel is founder of Ryan Foods, 
Inc. He prepared this account with Con- 
tributing Editor Susan Biddle Jaffe. 
Readers with insights on stalling or 
running a business are invited to contrib- 
ute to Entrepreneur's Notebook. Write to: 
Editor, Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, 
N.W, Washington, D.C. 20062-2000. 



Today, our sales top $1.3 million, thanks 
in large measure to the effectiveness of the 
fliers that followed that first one. Sales 
increased roughly 90 percent once w r e 
stalled marketing with four-color sheets. 
Pail of this growth has come from custom- 
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Colorful fliers with a catchy but clear message helped bring Dean 
DauieVs seafood-processing company out of its shell. 



ers who received fliers for products other 
than the one that prompted their initial 
inquiry. Most of the time, customers re- 
quest samples of additional products, and 
many of those samples turn into sales. 

Presentation is what makes our 8V2-by- 
11 sheets effective. Each two-sided sheet 
features full-page, full-color photos of a 
product prepared for serving, often with a 
backdrop of the ingredients in original 
form. With our corn fritters and Texas 
Tornadoes, for example, the backdrop is an 
attractive arrangement of jalapenos, corn 
on the cob, and blocks of cheddar cheese. 
In the foreground, prepared flitters are 
served four different w r ays. 

The message is clear: Here is food that is 
made from quality ingredients, is easily 
prepared, and can be attractively served 
throughout the day. Words, on both the 
front and the flip sides of the sheets, are 
kept to a minimum. Buyers get the basics 
on the product, its advantages, order quan- 
tities, and a couple of our other offerings, 



along with our phone number and address. 

If your products lend themselves to a 
one-page catalog sheet, remember to set 
the products in the best possible light to 
make them enticing. Our first sheet fea- 
tured dark-brown conch flitters and french 

fries against a brown back- 
ground. Though it generated 
enough interest to keep us 
working on the flier idea, we 
learned that brown on brown 
wasn't the best way to high- 
light our fritters. 

Keep in mind what you are 
selling, and highlight that. The 
fries in that first sheet were 
more a distraction than a help. 
Customers need to notice your 
product, not related items they 
purchase from someone else. 

Use people only to enhance 
the message. Unless they con- 
tribute to the message — a 
world-class chef holding a plate 
of our seafood medley, for ex- 
ample — showcase your prod- 
ucts and not the models. 

Hire a commercial photogra- 
pher with experience shooting 
your kind of product. And don't 

scrimp on production quality. 

Customers recognize it and re- 
spond. Money spent on high-grade paper, 
color reproduction, and quality printing 
comes back to you in customer response, tto 



What I 

Learned ^ 

If your catalog is 
boring, your product 
will come across as 
bland, too. What a 
company needs is an 
attention grabber. 
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To compete and succeed today, you 
need the right tools. That's why so 
many successful small business owners 
just like you rely on the Corporate Card 
from American Express. 

Small businesses look to the Corporate Card 
for vital savings on everyday business 
needs. Savings on Hertz car rentals, 
US Hilton Hotels & Resorts, Mobil gasoline, 
and UPS air shipping* Plus, complimentary 
memberships in Hertz #1 Club Gold- and 
Hilton Executive HHonorsV" With 
detailed monthly statements and quarterly 
expense reports, the Corporate Card also 
provides a complete picture of all charges 
a big help at tax time. 

Apply for yours today by calling 

1-800-541-AMEX. 
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"Special terms and conditions apply. "Approved enrollment is required for complimentary memberships. 
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A private-label firm f 8 warm, fuzzy feeling; leasing business 

equipment; getting two staffs on the same page. 

By Roberta Maynard 



With Private Labeling, 
Breaking In Is Hard To Do 

Private labeling — producing goods for 
large retailers who market the items as 
their own brand — is not an undertaking 
for the faint of heart, especially in today's 



cashmere sweaters made by Forte are 
sold under private label by department- 
store chains and catalog companies; the 
remaining third, Forte's own brand, are 
sold in exclusive specialty stores. 

Intense competition and changes in re- 
tailing make it difficult for small companies 
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Success in private labeling requhvs offering something distinctive, says caxhmew-siveater 
manufacturer Richcuxl S. Forte, who sells two-thirds of his products that way. 



retail climate. That's the opinion of Rich- 
ard S. Forte, chairman of Forte Cash- 
mere Co., Inc., a family business in South 
Natick, Mass. About two-thirds of the 



to get into private labeling, Forte says. For 
one thing, it's hard to build relationships 
with the retailers' buying staffs because of 
their high turnover. 



And these days, Forte says, managers of 
large department stores base their deci- 
sions on accepting new goods solely on how 
much of the product they can sell. 4 Tou 
knock on retailers' doors," he says. "If you 
convince them, they might do a small 
program for one year, then another the 
following year. It's a multiyear process of 
confidence building." 

The payoff in private labeling is sales 
volume. Forte's profit margin for sweaters 
sold under private label Is only half that for 
his own brand, but the volume is twice that 
for own-brand sales. 

Despite the tough retailing environment, 
opportunities for private labeling have been 
increasing, Forte believes. For the past five 
years, retailers have been trying to build 
their own store brands to increase profits. 

For a small company, the key to success 
in private labeling is offering something 
unique, Forte says. His company, for in- 
stance, has several decades of experience 
processing cashmere and has built long- 
standing relationships with producers in 
China and elsewhere. 

Forte says maintaining his own brand 
helps him stay close to the market. 4< We can 
be a better supplier because we know from 
selling our own line what works in terms of 
colors, size scale, and styling," he says. 

But establishing personal relationships 
with large retailers Is still difficult, says 
Forte, who adds that one thing might make 
the going easier: "I would hope that the 
pendulum would swing back to large com- 
panies being run by merchants, not finan- 
cial people." 




INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



Arbitration Provisions 
Save Money And Time 

What happens when an overseas provider 
of goods fails to deliver as agreed or w r hen 
a receiver of U.S. goods fails to pay? 
Because of distances and other barriers, 
these can be thorny, expensive issues. 

The best protection for a U.S. company 
is a custom-crafted arbitration provision 
inserted in every commercial contract 
involving an overseas trading partner, 
advises Janil F. Kaplan, an attorney in 
the Snell & Wilmer law firm, in Phoenix. 

Resolving a conflict through arbitration 
is less costly than litigation and signifi- 



cantly less time-consuming — usually no 
more than tw r o to six months. And 
w r hereas judgments of U.S. courts gener- 
ally are not recognized in foreign coun- 
tries, more than 100 countries have 
agreed to enforce arbitration awards 
made in one another's territories. 

The procedure is simple, says Kaplan. 
The parties design an arbitration provi- 
sion that satisfies their interests and 
sense of fairness. The clause names the 
location of any future arbitration proceed- 
ing and the rules that will apply. The 
governing body whose rules are chosen 
presides over any disputes. 

There are many sources of arbitration 



rules. The two best-known in the U.S., 
both in New York City, are the American 
Arbitration Association, at (212) 484-4000, 
and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, at (212) 206-1150. 

Both offer their rules at no cost; the 
fees for handling arbitration proceedings 
vary for these and other such organiza- 
tions. 

The Center for Public Resources, at 
(212) 949-6490, sells 30 industry-specific 
sets of rules, each at a cost of $50. 

Other sources include the U.N. Com- 
mission on International Trade Law Arbi- 
tration Rules and the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission. 






Teamwork increases productivity. 
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.90% of American workers spend at least part of their day in a team situation y 
yet only about half received any formal teamwork training. 



In the past, people only used Dale Carnegie Training 
for public speaking or sales training. That was then. Today, 
our proven processes develop more than just people, they 
advance companies. 

Our training improves company profitability by 
strengthening teamwork to increase employee productivity* 
We instill the confidence and self-esteem that enables 
individuals to build trust in themselves for enhanced 
leadership, selling and interpersonal skills. 

Because the motivation is intrinsic, teams turn ideas into 
actions, productivity rises and achievement is continuous. 
Everyone wins... your employees achieve their professional 
and personal best, your customers get better service and your 
company keeps growing stronger. 



30 proven ways to increase employee performance. 

Our practical skills development elicits quantifiable results, like: 

♦ Mutual respect to enhance teamwork 

♦ Selling Skills to build relationships 

♦ Leadership Skills to promote accountability 

♦ Time Management to increase productivity 

♦ Effective Communication for improved relations 

With Dale Carnegie Training, there is nothing between 
your company and success. Call 1-800-231-5800 ext. 505 

today for more information. 




Dale Carnegie « 
Training 



'Based on national surveys conducted by Dale Carnegie Training. 
Copyright© 1996 Dill Carnegie & Associates, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Meeting Of The Minds 
Improves Operations 

Thorn Wellington sensed that the field 
and office staffs at his company, Welling- 
ton Environmental Consulting & Con- 
struction, Inc., in St. Louis, weren't com- 
municating as well as they could be. The 
field people do most of their work at client 
businesses when offices, including Welling- 




ton's, are closed. With so little daily 
contact between the two staffs, it was 
difficult to develop cohesiveness. 

Wellington's solution was to set up a 
voluntary, in-house program to promote 
sharing of information among the 93 
employees at the firm. Employees are 
encouraged to conduct classes in their 
own areas of expertise before and after 
working hours, and outside experts are 

often invited to dis- 
cuss subjects of inter- 
est to employees. 

Also, after employ- 
ees attend an out- 
side training course, 
they make a presen- 
tation to all inter- 
ested staff members 
so everyone can ben- 
efit from their expe- 
riences. 

The topics for the 
classes range from 
technical matters, 
such as estimating as- 
bestos-removal costs 
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Employees conduct 

classes for one 
(mother to improve 

cmnmunication at 
Thorn Wellington 's 
environmental 
consulting firnk 



and testing water, to computer- and man- 
agement-related subjects, such as getting 
organized and tips for first-time managers. 
Some classes are videotaped for future use 
or to be sent to the firm's two branch offices. 

About 10 classes are offered monthly. 
Employees who attend the most classes 
each month and those who come up with 
the best ideas for new classes receive a 
rugby shirt bearing the logo of the 
company's program, called Team Univer- 
sity. 

Wellington says the classes give em- 
ployees a better understanding of the 
kind of work each person does. In particu- 
lar, he says, the office staff members gain 
a sense of what goes on in the field, which 
helps them handle calls from customers 
more effectively. 

An unexpected benefit of the program 
has been the uncovering of new markets 
for the $5 million firm. As field people 
began to talk in classes about their on-site 
experiences, management identified op- 
portunities to sell additional services, 
including removal of lead and removal and 
disposal of underground storage tanks. 

"I see Team University as an important 
part of our company goal to become the 
best, most-respected environmental com- 
pany in each of the markets we serve," 
says Wellington, who plans to expand the 
program by offering more classes. "It also 
supports our people's desire to learn and 
progress in their careers and to have fun 
in the process." 



EQUIPMENT LEASING 





Tips For Negotiating 
A Better Deal 

In his book Negotiating Business Equip- 
ment Leases, Richard M. Contino, an 
attornev and business financial adviser in 
Rye, N.Y., offers these tips for enhancing 
your bargaining position. 

Use competitive bidding. Create an 
environment in which the lessor must 
com pet e for your business, even when the 
transaction amount is small. Ask several 
companies to bid, and let each know it's a 
competitive-bidding situation. 

Have a bac kup leasing company. 
Nothing creates more leverage than let- 
ting the lessor you're negotiating with 
know that you have another lessor ready 
to begin negotiations if the current ones 
break down. 

■ Create a sense of security for the 

lessor. Develop a comprehensive package 
about your products or services that por- 
trays an exciting business and a solid 
financing opportunity. Don't try to hide 
financial problems, but highlight the posi- 
tive aspects of your company. 

Put your request for lease quotes in 
writing. You will be taken seriously if you 
use written requests, as all experienced 







lease negotiators do. Similarly, insist that all 
lease offers be in writing. 

Put together a deal timetable. Noth- 
ing shows you mean business more than 
creating a timetable, updating it, delivering 
it to all parties, and complaining when 
deadlines sat met. 

Keep requests simple. A good deal 
often depends on keeping Issues simple so 
the lessor know s what vou want, 

Question what you don't under- 
stand. Even experienced lawyers don't 
understand even 7 provision of a lease 
contract, If you're self-conscious about 
asking for clarification, the lessor will sense 
it and may use that to his advantage. You 
might wast to develop your own form lease. 

Never think the lessor is doing you a 
favor. Lessors need your business. 

Have a third-party expert on call. 
Even if you are experienced in leasing, let 
the lessor know that you may seek the 
advice of a leasing expert. It can be 
intimidating and will minimize bluffing and 
other such tactics. 

Don't let your perceptions get in the 
way. Don't assume the lessor won't give you 
something you seek. Always ask. 

lie willing to change lessors. Always 
be willing to start over with another lessor 








if the terms proposed in negotiations are 
unacceptable. If you use this as a trump 
card, though, be prepared to follow 7 through. 

Contino's 287-page book (McGraw-Hill, 
$39*99 also details how to select the best 
lessor for vour needs and how T to evaluate a 
lessor's offer. (To avoid pitfalls in leasing 
office space, see "Shutting The Door On 
Lease Problems," in the March issue.) 
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Financial Planning 

Tvvo free, 90-minute financial-planning sem- 
inars for business owners will be offered via 
satellite this summer. The seminars are 
sponsored by the Edward Jones investment 
firm in St. Louis, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce Small Business Institute, and 
Nations Business. 

The seminal* topics and dates are "Your 
Business As An Investment," on July 31, 
and "Estate Planning Issues for the Busi- 
ness Owner," on Aug. 14. Both programs 
will be transmitted by satellite to various 

« 

locations and can be viewed from noon to 
1:90 p.m. Central time. For information on 
where seminars can be viewed or on hosting 
a seminal* downlink site, call Rachia Smith 
at 1-800-835-4730 or (202) 463-5940. M 



You have a warehouse full of go-go boots. 

You need to find boot boutiques. 

In Kansas. By Tuesday. 
Before go-go boots go-go out of style again 
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No problem. 



Put D&B Marketplace 




with Dun & Bradstreet's marketing 
database of over 10 million businesses on 
your computer. (It'll take just a minute.) 



Zero in on who's 

right tor your product 



Maximize your product's 
sales potential. 



Now start 

selling. 
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I want to kick up more business 



1-800-505-3237 



Reference code: 7t 



Call today and you can have D&B Marketplace 
at a special savings price. RISK FREE 



It you'd like more information, call the nun 
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this card. 
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Marketplace 



* If for anv r 



n you're not satisfied with D&B MarketPl 



11 us within 



60 days of purchase and return the product for a full refund. 
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With D&B Marketplace you'll find new 
customers faster and easier than ever before 

no matter what business you're in. 



America's premier database 
marketing source is now 
available right on your desktop. 



D&B Marketplace 



D&B Marketplace on CD-ROM 

gives you instant access to Dun 
& Bradstreet's marketing database, 
containing detailed information on 
virtually every business in the U.S. 
Simply put: Whether you're selling 
boots or insurance policies — no 
matter what business you're in 
there's no tool like D&B Marketplace 
to help you grow your business. 



Step 1 . Decide what kind of • • • 

companies you want 
to do business with. 



Define list 







Location 



Type of 

Business/ SIC 



Size of 
Business 



Data 
Options 



^ Examine list 



$ Use list 










Summary' Edit List Analyze 



License Labels Reports Export 




If you're looking tor prospects to 
buy your go-go boots, you simply 
zero in on "shoe stores" instead of 
vague classifications like "apparel 
& accessory stores" or "retail". With 
D&B Marketplace you can quickly 
pinpoint the type of company you 



want by using an 
(S-digit SIC code — 
the most precise 
classification level av ailable. And the 
D&B Marketplace CD-ROM is 
updated quarterly, so the informa- 
tion yotl'ie using is always current. 



Step 2. Choose the ones » 

most likely to buy. 



D&B Marketplace gives you the 
power to do your own marketing 
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research before launching your 
campaign. You'll quickly analyze 
your product's sales potential so you 
can focus on those prospects who are 
really likely to buy 



Step 3. You're ready to sell. • • 




~1 



With D&B Marketplace 
you'll know more 
about your prospects 
than ever before. So you're in a great 
position to sell. Whether via direct 
mail, telemarketing or personal 
calls — you're ready to do business 
with the right companies right away. 



Call today and you can have 
D&B Marketplace on your 
desktop tomorrow. 



RISK FREE 



1-800-505-3237 

Reference code: 7b20 
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Making It 



Growing businesses share their experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



The Toast Of The Town 



By Michael Barrier 

t's early afternoon in Manhattan, at an 

« 

elegant restaurant on Central Park 
South. Glamour perfumes the air; 
Helen Gurley Brown of Cosmopolitan 
is lunching at one table, and John F. 
Kennedy Jr. at another. But when Tim and 
Nina Zagat arrive, they are greeted as if 
there were no other celebrities in the room. 

The Zagats, through 
their company, Zagat 
(pronounced zuh-GAT) 
Suryey, are the publish- 
ers of a phenomenally 
successful guide to New 
York City restaurants. It 
is one of 30 such guides, 
which coyer 38 states and 
some Canadian cities. 
They also publish three 
national guides, including 
one for hotels and re- 
sorts. The guides range 
in price from $9.95 to 
$19.95. 

The red-coyered, 
pocket-sized New York 
guide, first published in 
1982 and updated annu- 
ally, rates 1,800 of New 
York's 15,000 restau- 
rants. About 500,000 cop- 
ies are sold annually. 
Thousands of customized 
editions are purchased 
by banks and large cor- 
porations to gi\ T e to their 
best customers. 

Tim, 55, and Nina, 53, 
w T ho have been married 
for 31 years, are amused 
by the special treatment 
they receive from res- 
taurants, which extends 
to naming items for 
them. 

"About six restaurants 
in New York have 
'Zagat espresso' on the o 
menu," Tim says. It's a I 



regular coffee cup full of espresso. "Before 
we did the guide, we used to love to go to [a 
famous French restaurant]," he continues. 
"We never sat in the front of the house. 
Now, automatically, we sit with Henry 
Kissinger and the king of Spain." 

If there's a secret to their success, 
though, it is that the Zagats identity closely 
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with the people for whom their guides are 
published, the ones who care about good 
food but probably won't be sitting near 
Henry Kissinger — and who, in effect, waite 
the guides, by rating the restaurants where 
they've eaten. The Zagats don't introduce 
their own preferences into the guides; they 
consider themselves vehicles for democratic 
expression by such diners. The 1996 New 
York guide, for instance, draws on the 
experiences of 16,000 restaurant patrons 
who ate out an average of almost four times 
a week. The guide's ratings are thus based 
on individuals? ratings of more than 3 

million restaurant meals. 
Zagat Survey takes 
I II It J precautions to forestall 

ill 1 1 1 '* II man ^ )U ' a ^ on °f the re- 

suits: Each survey form 

is a special color, for in- 
stance, and photocopies 
are not permitted. Once 
the ratings are in the 
company's computer da- 
tabase, tests are ran to 
search out suspicious pat- 
terns. 

The Zagats know T that 
their success could evapo- 
rate if a guide's integrity 
were to come under a 
cloud. As Tim says, "If a 
reader finds that two or 
three reviews in a row 7 
aren't light, they'll stop 
using it." 

The guides oiiginated 
in Palis in the late '()0s, 
wiien the Zagats w r ere 
working there as young 
lawyers. They surveyed 
their friends and put to- 
gether ratings of Paiisian 

restaurants as a hobby 

They did the same thing 
for New York restau- 
rants after they returned 
to the U.S., only to find 
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Dining at fabulous places 
is all in a da>/s work for 

Nina and Tun Zagat 
who publish restaurant 
guides. 
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their guides become so popular that they 
were spending thousands of dollar's a year 
to distribute them. 

"Every publisher in town turned it 
down," Nina says of their initial efforts to 
turn the guide into a paving proposition; so, 
stalling in 1982, they published and distrib- 
uted the guide themselves. 

The breakthrough came late in 1985, 



after New York magazine featured the 
Zagats on its cover; they sold 75,000 copies 
of the 1986 guide in a month, and Tim left 
his job as chief litigation counsel for a large 
corporation. Nina quit private law practice 
four years later. Zagat Survey now has 30 
full-time employees and 60 or 70 editors and 
coordinators in the field. 

Inevitably, of course, mistakes some- 



times creep in — but even a mistake can 
reveal the extent of the Zagats' influence. 
"Our books are filled with so manv details," 
Tim says, "and we've occasionally gotten 
phone numbers wrong." Once, the phone 
number for a major restaurant was one 
digit off, "and the w r oman who really had the 
number got so many calls that she gave it 
up, and the restaurant took it over." 




Reeling 



By Janet L. Willeii 




Realism 




eside the many awards hanging on 
Amv DeLouise's office wall is a 
photograph of her with Tom Hanks. 
"Frankly, I could make the greatest 
documentary ever made, but if I tell people 
I worked on 'Forrest Gump,' they say, 4 Ooh, 
wow, did you meet Tom Hanks?' " 

It's no wonder. Hanks gave an Academy 
Award-winning performance in the 1994 
film. Much of the praise for the movie was 
for its historical accuracy, and the credit for 
that goes largely to Take Aim Productions, 
Inc., the Bethesda, Md., video and film 
company founded by DeLouise. 

DeLouise and Charlie Puritano, now 
Take Aim's executive producer, spent nine 
months conducting the research that the 
"Forrest Gump" ait department used in 
creating authentic-looking scenes. For the 
antiwar rally, they investigated what people 
wore in 1969, how protest signs looked, and 
what kinds of buses, police cars, and camera 
equipment were used. 

"We interviewed people who attended 
rallies. We asked police officers about colors 
of cars," DeLouise says. She and Puritano 
reviewed thousands of reels of film and 
reams of pictures, documents, and newspa- 
pers. 

Archival research for "Forrest Gump" 
was Take Aim's first undertaking in what is 
becoming a lucrative pail of its business. 
Following that success, DeLouise and her 
staff conducted research for "Sleepers," 
"Nixon," and the soon-to-be-released 
"Going West. 1 ' 

Archival research may seem like an 
unlikelv venture for a film and video 
company that concentrates on production of 
advocacy, education, and public-affairs 
work for nonprofit films, corporations, 
government agencies, and associations. Yet 
DeLouise recognized it as "a perfect exam- 
ple of niche marketing." 

With all the resources in nearby Wash- 
ington — the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Archives, and government-agency 
libraries — DeLouise believes the area is a 
natural for film research. 

DeLouise entered the film and video 



business through what she calls the "do- 
everything route." After college, she 
worked for two years with a public-relations 
firm and then began a four-year free-lance 
career, which she got off the ground with 
her credit card. Clients hired her as a 
scriptwriter, location manager, production 
assistant, and producer. "I worked every 
hour available to work," she says. 

One of her assignments was as assistant 



Take Aim as a fall -service video and film 
company. Production makes up 85 percent 
of the company's business. 

DeLouise and Puritano do the writing, 
but everyone on the four-person staff does 
more than one job. 

She has won awards from the Houston 
International Film Festival, the Interna- 
tional Television Association, and others for 
videos ranging from a commercial spot for a 
local shoe chain to a fund-raising video on 
gender inequity in higher education for the 
American Association of University 
Women. "I don't want to get pigeonholed," 
she says. 

Far from being pigeonholed, the com- 
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Video and film work is like a box of chocolates for Amy DeLouise and her diversifying 
company, Take Aim Productions, Inc. 



location manager for the film "JFK.' 1 De- 
Louise scouted out the sets, set up sched- 
ules, and made sure actors and police were 
there. She also did some archival research 
for the movie. Later, the location manager 
for "JFK" recommended DeLouise to work 
on "Forrest Gump." 

As a free-lancer, DeLouise had oppor- 
tunities to write, edit, produce, and shoot, 
but she never had responsibility for an 
entire project. "I wanted control over my 
initial vision," she says. "What you write 
turns out differently when someone else 
directs." So, in 1991, at age 28, she began 



pany is diversifying. DeLouise expects to 
spin archival research off as a separate 
entity with its own budget and staff in about 
two years. Two investors are interested in 
helping to fund that endeavor. 

The bulk of the work now, though, 
remains in production, where the company 
began, and that has been profitable. Last 
year, DeLouise anticipated revenue of 
$250,000, but Take Aim grossed more than 
$300,000. Her goal is to "break a half million 
this year." With her ability to recognize 
opportunities along the way, chances are 
good that she'll succeed. 






You don't need a computer. Or a calculator. 

Or even a sharp pencil. 
This one you can figure in your head. 
Because, fact is, the new Citation Bravo cruises 
faster, climbs higher, offers more passenger comfort 
and leading-edge technology than any other simi- 
larly priced jet or turboprop manufactured today. 
Which makes the number-crunching all very simple. 
The Bravo flies up to 125 mph faster and two miles 
higher than the best-selling turboprop. It has a range 
over 1,600 statute miles, carrying six passengers and 
IFR reserves. It features rugged trailing-link gear for 
softer landings; an airstair entry for easier boarding; 




three 8 x 7- inch EFIS tubes, including pilot's and 
copilot's Primary Flight Displays, plus a Multi-Function 
Display; and new-generation Pratt & Whitney 530A 
engines for more power on less fuel than earlier versions. 

Better yet, Bravo costs less to operate and maintain 
than any comparably sized new turboprop or light jet. 
And Cessna will guarantee that in writing. 

So, add it up. Then go with the numbers. Starting 
with those that'll connect you to Roger Whyte, 
Vice President, Worldwide Sales, 
at 1-800-4-CESSNA. 
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However You Slice 





By Michael Barrier 

veryone knows about disposable 
blades — at least, the kind used in 
razors. But they're only a small part 
of the story. 
Crescent Manufacturing, in Fremont, 
Ohio, east of Toledo, makes disposable 
blades used in a dizzying variety of special- 
ized industrial, medical, and even sporting 
(for arrowheads) applications. If you eat a 
potato chip, says Charles J. Bayer, Cres- 
cent's vice president for sales and 
marketing, "there's about a 90 per- 
cent probability it was cut with one 
of our blades." 

Why use a disposable blade — for 
skinning sides of beef, for in- 
stance — instead of using a more- 
durable blade and resharpening it? 
The answer, basically, is that there's 
no way to get a blade sharp enough, 
once it has been dulled in use, 
without spending more than it 
would take to buy a new blade. 

Although some of Crescent's spe- 
cialty blades are in exotic shapes, 
some look like simple straight 
blades, the sort of thing you would 
think would be within the capability 
of many manufacturers. "And yet," 
Bayer says, "if everybody in the 
world who could make them sat 
around a table for six, there'd be an 
empty seat." 

Crescent isn't much interested in 
the market for "commodity 
blades" — those unsophisticated 
blades that can be produced cheaply 
overseas. "There's huge competition 
worldwide," Bayer says, "but at the 
low end." Says Frank Wojcik, who 
oversees engineering and quality: 
"Our growth opportunity is in doing 
it better than our competition." 

And yet it was an ill-starred 
attempt to compete at the 1ow t end that 
almost drove Crescent out of business in 
1990 and gave Bayer, Wojcik, and their 
co-owners, Edward J. Miller and Michael 
Waleryszak — all of them then executives in 
the company — the chance to buy Crescent 
and lift it out of bankruptcy. 

Crescent was in fact sold three times 
between 1979 and 1990. The second set of 
buyers — in an effort to spur the revenue 
growth they needed to pay for their 1985 
leveraged buyout — tiied to turn Crescent, a 
specialty-blade manufacturer since 1898, 
into a commodity manufacturer, explains 
Waleryszak the chief financial offices 

"It just didn't work," he says, because it 
required such a change in the company's 



"basic belief system." All four of the present 
owners joined Crescent between 1986 and 
1988, mostly learning only after taking their 
jobs how 7 shaky the company w T as. 

Says Miller, now Crescent Manufactur- 
ings president: "I was under direction to 
sell single-edge razor blades, utility blades, 
paint-scraping blades — but w T e had no pos- 
sibility of supplying the volumes, through 
our production equipment, that I was being 
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Crescent Manufacturing s co<nmen--fnmi 

left Michael Waleryszak Charles J. Bay a; 
Frank Wojcik and Edward J. Miller — 
used sharp business sense to succeed 



asked to sell." Worse, he says, in specialty 
markets where Crescent already had high 

market share, 4 \ve were atrociously short in 

our service levels." 

Crescent's debt continued to rise, until, 
by the spring of 1990, it totaled $14.5 
million. 

The owners tried to sell the company as a 
balloon payment approached At the last 
minute, Waleryszak says, t4 we made them 
an offer, they threw us the keys, w r e 



grabbed them, and we filed for bankruptcy" 
under Chapter 11. 

While he was heading the sales effort 
before the bankruptcy, Miller says, "I gave 
lip service to the commodity challenge, and 
proceeded in fiberglass, food processing, 
and medical applications, under cover, to 
strengthen our dominance there and im- 
prove our service levels." Thanks to that, he 
says, Crescent won "the loyalty that I think 
got us through Chapter 11." 

The four owners divided their duties — 
Wojcik taking production, Miller sales, and 
Bayer and Waleryszak the intimidating 
paperwork and financial calculations re- 
quired to survive the bankruptcy itself. 

The approximately 140 employ- 
ees in the front office and on the 
production floor, who had been 
afforded the chance to observe the 
four new owners in action for the 
previous few yean* "stood up and 
said, 'We're going to help out, 1 * 
Waleiyszak says. "The people on 
the floor said, 'We're going to make 
work-rule changes for you,' " to help 
keep the company afloat. 

"The level of trust was a bit 
overwhelming," Bayer says of the 
employees. They just knew that it 
was going to be OK." While the 
company was in bankruptcy, he 
H says, "we had constant, ongoing 

communication with the employees; 

f l and we still communicate with our 
I >e< )] ile consistently, because I guess 
we're comfortable doing it." 

The four owners have always run 
the company as equals — and that did 
create problems, esj)ecially when the 
company was in bankruptcy, and the 
owners were being pulled in many 
different directions. "What we 
learned," Bayer says, "was that you 
have to look at your organization, 
your own situation, and make your 
own decisions — not listen to lawyers, 
not listen to bankers." 

Because all four owners had their 
egos under control, he says, they 
were always able to refocus on what they 
were trying to accomplish: saving the 
company. Crescent emerged from Chapter 
11 in June 1991 and has since been 
consistently profitable; its revenues have 
been running around $10 million annually. 

Now the owners work together so closely 
that they can actually switch jobs, as Bayer 
and Miller did last year, when Miller 
became president and Bayer vice president. 
4t I w T as getting stale as president," Bayer 
says, "and Ed needed a jolt." 

Says Miller: "We're all pulling out a little 
bit. Our persj)ectives are more geared to 
the future; we're learning to take a longer- 
term view and allow T our people to do the 
jobs they're here to do." M 



We've got 30 offices 



with 30 different LANs 



in 20 different configurations 



from 




different vendors. 



Tying them all together 



one giant headache 



But 



we feel better 



Our applications are all industrial-strength and mission- 
critical. To network them, we needed someone who could see the 
big picture, yet could deal with the bewildering variety of 



individual parts. 

Enter Dave Serpa. 
Dave brought the 



NYNEX sent 



considerable resources of NYNEX to bear on the problem. He 
established priorities: robustness, flexibility, and disaster 
protection. He weighed the benefits of switched services versus 
dedicated, transaction-based versus batch, ISDN versus frame relay, 
and dozens of other criteria. He even mapped out a future migration 
path to FDDI and ATM. Dave's team managed installation, training, 
and maintenance. By the time they were done, we had all those 
seemingly incompatible parts functioning as a smooth-running whole. 

Our headache's gone. Dave had the right prescription. If you 
have similar ailments, call 1 800 421-1344. 



Leave it to NYNEX. 
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By M ichael Bamer 



n 1988, J. Mark Erler and his wife, 
Linda, opened an industrial painting 
and finishing service in North Vernon, 
Ind. The company, Erler Industries, 
grew steadily but not spectacularly until 
1992, when the Erlers were chosen to fill a 
large contract with Dell Computer Corp. 
After working with only a half-dozen em- 
ployees, they had to hire 175 people in 
almost no time to do entry-level work. 

tr We were so desperate for employees/' 
Linda Erler recalls, that u if we could see the 
whites of your eyes and it looked as if blood 
was running through your veins," you were 
offered a job. 

The couple ran a coupon in the local 
newspaper, offering $50 to anyone who was 
hired, and they met their staffing goal with 
the coupon's help. The coupon bore the 
stipulation, Erler says, "that if you did not 
remain for at least 30 days, $50 was taken 
out of your last paycheck. So there was 
some incentive to stay." 

Even so, she says, "we had tremendous 
turnover. Everyone had to be replaced five 
or six times before we found a person who 
reallv wanted to work." 

%j 

The Erlers had to hire so rapidly that 
they couldn't check references. "It was very 
risky," she says, and sometimes the poten- 
tial risks materialized, as with the group of 
new hires who came to work one night with 
"whiskey in their soda cans." 

Things finally settled down at Erler 
Industries. After that long trial-and-error 
period, "we came out with some excellent 
people," Erler says. "Most of our people 
have been here for a long time, many of 
them since 1992, when that 'explosion' 

occurred.* 

What the Erlers went through was like a 
fast-fonvard version of the growing pains 
experienced by many small firms: strong 
growth, a frustrating search for good em- 
ployees, and, finally, after a lot of turn- 
i )ver — and assuming the business was lucky 
enough to survive and learn from its hiring 
mistakes — a w r ork force that is both produc- 
tive and reasonably stable. 

Other firms, especially fast-food restau- 
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Your company 's success depends on 
— but how should you go about it ? 
Here are some guidelines. 





rants, must simply learn to live with heavy 
turnover, by making constant hiring part of 
the normal routine. A typical story is that of 
Samuel Glover, who as the owner of SSJC, 
Inc., in Columbia, S.C., has been a Mc- 
Donald's franchisee since 1989. He started 
with one store and now owns four. 

"We are always looking for people/' says 
Glover, because so many of his 150 or so 
employees are high-school or college stu- 
dents working part time, and turnover is 
high — 150 to 175 percent a year, he esti- 
mates. He hopes his student employees will 
stay with the company for two or three 
years, but it's usually less than that. 

Tftfs an ongoing challenge to find people 
w ho are committed to work and care about 
the job," he says. The challenge is even 
greater now, he believes, than when he 
opened his first store because potential 
employees' attitudes toward w r ork have 
deteriorated over the years. 

Even though Glover and his managers 
search for people with the right attitude — in 
particular, they ask good employees to 
encourage their friends to apply — they also 
have to deal with the compelling need to fill 
vacant slots. "Sometimes," he says, 4i we 
have to hire people, knowing full well they 
aren't going to work out for the long term." 

he typical small business never has to 
deal with the explosive growth that 
Erler Industries experienced or the 
constant turnover at SSJC. But filling 
jobs with the right people is no less a 
struggle — and the damage done by a single 
hiring mistake can be severe. 

Failures in hiring and the resulting 
turnover cost business untold amounts of 
money. It costs to advertise for workers; it 
costs valuable time to review job applica- 
tions, interview potential employees, and 
check references. Then there's the cost of 




Rapid growth for Erler Industries tens a 

dream come time for owners «/. Mark 
Erler and his wife, Linda* but it also 
caused a hiring n/fjhttnare. 



training a new worker. All these expenses 
can be wasted if a new employee doesn't 
stay long. 

McDonald's, for instance, has what 
Glover believes is u the world's best training 
program. We start training the minute a 
person walks in the door, and we spend $350 
to $400 training an individual before we put 
that person on the floor." Such training 
yields scant return to a company if an 
employee quits or must be fired after a few 
days or weeks on the job. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, a company 
hires people unsuited for the job, and they 
donl leave; that kind of mistake can be 
costly, too. 

Cynthia Stevens, an assistant professor 
in the college of business and management 
at the University of Maryland at College 
Park, cites the case of a small business 
whose owner hired "a friend of a friend" as 
his first employee. The worker, who w T as 
foreign-born, didn't speak English veiy 
well, and one of her most important duties 
was to answer the phone. 

The language difficulties and cultural 
differences caused a multitude of problems, 
but the owner couldn't bring himself to fire 
the woman. After all, he was the one who 
made the mistake. 

mall businesses, more than busi- 
nesses of anv other kind, can't afford 
to make such mistakes, because each 
person on a small firm's payroll 
typically accounts for a larger pail of that 
business's activity than someone holding a 
comparable job in a large company. One 
person in a small company may play a role 
similar to a department of 50 people in a 
large company, for example; he or she 
simply performs the function on a smaller 
scale. And yet, small companies are proba- 
bly more likely than other companies to 
make hiring mistakes. 

Howard E. Aldrich, a sociology professor 
at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, says that the first hires in the 
small businesses he has studied tend to be 
people who have a personal relationship 
with the owner. 

"They w ere hired not necessarily because 
of a specific skill they had," he says, "but 
because thev were trusted. There wasn't a 
specific job description in mind." As the 
business grows, Aldrich says, the hiring 
process switches "pretty abruptly" and the 
employers begin hiring strangers, often 
finding them through advertisements and 
placement agencies. 

It's when the company ramps up in such 
fashion that the seeds of trouble are sown, 
he says. The company tends to grow not in 
accordance with a carefully considered plan 
but HTOUIld the "idiosyncratic jobs" held by 
the haphazardly added early hires. 

In sum, the hiring that comes with a small 



Interviews: The War Of Wits 




You've seen them lined up on bookstore 
shelves — volumes with titles like 101 
Great Answers to the Toughest Interview 
Questions. They promise to prepare job 
seekers for their encounters with 
employers w T ho, like you, need help and 
need it now 7 . 

The problem is, that job seeker may be 
better prepared for the interview than 
you are. You may come away from the 
interview 7 thinking that you've found Mr. 
or Ms. Right when you've really only 
found Mr. or Ms. Well-Rehearsed. 

To restore balance, you need to have an 
interviewing strategy of your own. 

Such a strategy could include the 
following elements suggested by experts 
in the field: 



candidate might perform on the job. 



t wait until vou're over- 
whelmed to start looking for help. 

Too often, says Cynthia Stevens, an 
assistant professor in the college of business 
and management at the University of 
Maryland at College Park, small-business 
people fall into the trap of thinking "there's 
too much to do, and not enough time," and 
they have to hire someone right away. "It 
often gets to the point where things are 
almost out of control before they take that 
step of hiring someone new:" 



^Think about exactly what you want 
the new hire to do. 

Even though small businesses are typi- 
cally informal operations, without de- 
tailed job descriptions, Stevens says, their 
owners can still ask themselves, "What 
are the parts of the work that need to be 
done that we could reasonably give to 
somebody else to do?" 



Prepare a list of questions in ad- 
vance, and ask the same questions of 
each candidate. 

Inexperienced interviewers typically 
"ask whatever comes to the top of their 
mind," says Stevens, who has done re- 
search on interviewing and recruiting job 
candidates. That means the interviewers 
don't get comparable information from 
each candidate, and comparative evalua- 
tions are thus more difficult. 

In addition, she says, "a lot of times the 
information they get isn't related to the 
job." The interviewer may be left with a 
warm glow from a friendly conversation — 
thinking "he's one of us, he'll fit in 
well" — but no real sense of how the 



Instruct ure >our questions ><> that 
they require the job candidate to relate 
actual experiences. 

Here's one approach: "Can you give me 
an example of a time w r hen you were 
particularly creative and resourceful, or 
when you had a lot of deadlines that you 
had to meet in a short period of time?" 

Faced with such questions, Stevens 
says, applicants find it more difficult to 
ask themselves, "How do they want me to 
respond?" They must talk instead about 
actual experiences. 

James Schrager, president of the Great 
Lakes Group consulting firm, in South 
Bend, Ind., goes further. "A resume is a 
balance sheet with no liabilities," he says. 
"In the interview, I go to find where all 
the liabilities are. You've got to train 
yourself as an interviewer to ask — in a 
nice way — for the problems." 

Among the questions he suggests: What 
was your biggest failure? Can you describe 
a situation when you didn't get along with a 
co-worker and how vou handled it? 



^Don t do all the talking in the 

interview. 

This, Stevens believes, "is a big prob- 
lem for people who aren't used to screen- 
ing people." Ask questions, and let the job 
candidate do the talking. 



Resist the urge to hire anyone after 
onlv one interview. 

Says Schrager: "I think that w r hat's key 
is to spend as much time as possible, in as 
many different ways as possible, with the 
people you're trying to hire. More infor- 
mation always costs you more, but this is 
one area w r here it's important to spend 
time and money." 



Involve other people in the inter- 
view process, especially if they're going 
to be working with the new hire. 

It can make sense to have two or three 
people interview a candidate at the same 
time, especially w r hen time is short. 

"In most circumstances," says Fred K. 
Foulkes, a professor of management pol- 
icy at Boston University, "it's good to get 
as many of the senior people involved in 
the hiring process as possible — not only 
to get their input but to get their commit- 
ment to the success of the person." 
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With annual turnover at 150 to 175 percent, 

"we are always looking for people, n says 
McDonald's franchisee Samuel Glover. 



company's growth is life with perils. The 
lesson implicit in Aldrich's findings is that 
small businesses need to pay concentrated 
attention to hiring before the need for 
additional employees becomes a crisis. 

The highest-profile hiring situation is, of 
course, the job interview. (See "Interviews: 
The War Of Wits," Page 20.) But other 
phases of the hiring process can be equally 
critical. Here are some guidelines on how 
employers can position themselves to make 
good hiring decisions: 

Think carefully about what you'll want 
from the person you're going to hire. "It's 
important for a small company to spend a 
good amount of time defining the tasks that 
need to be accomplished to get to a goal that 
it has in mind," says Harold P Weinstein, 
executive vice president of Caliper, a testing 
and consulting firm in Princeton, N.J. 

If a company's owners and managers do 
that, he says, "they've gone a long way 
toward finding the right person." Such an 
analysis may also lead to the realization that 
you should not hire your good friend but 
should instead seek out a stranger who has 
specialized skills. 

But it may just as easily lead you to 
conclude that you don't need a person with 




a lot of experience in a particular field. 

Someone selling computers, for example, 
doesn't need to know 7 as much about them as 
a senior programmer does — and it can 
make sense to take someone who knows 
nothing about computers, but whose per- 
sonality makes him superbly equipped for 
selling, and teach him as much as he needs 
to know about computers before sending 
him on a sales call. 

"The most important thing 
to me is whether I like the 
person and I think they'll get 
along well with other people," 
says publisher Nina Zagat. 
She and her husband, Tim, 

employ 30 workers — largely in 
editing and production — at 
Zagat Survey, a New York 
company they own that pub- 
lishes restaurant guidebooks. 

(See "The Toast Of The Town," 
Page 13.) "Except in highly spe- 
cialized areas, there are a lot of 
things you can train people to do," she 
notes. 

While technological advances are increas- 
ing the need for training in some areas, in 
others they are reducing the requirements. 
In some instances, this may enable employ- 
ers to hire people whose experience is 
limited but whose customer-service orienta- 
tion is critically important 

At Passport Travel, a 115-employee firm 
in Overland Park, Kan., owner Leonard S. 




Hershman decided in 1988 that excellent 
customer service was the wav to set his 
travel agency apart from its competition. 
Technology is proving to be a crucial 
element in implementing that strategy. 

Susan Rice, Passport's vice president for 
administration, says, for example, that tech- 
nology is allowing for more "scripting" of 
travel agents' actions. She cites software 

"that allows an agent to point and 
click his or her way through a 
reservation" and another com- 
l puter program that automat- 
I it-ally assigns seats and adds 
1 other information to the cus- 
tomer's record. 

"By allowing technology to 
take over the basic shell of a 
reservation," she says, 4 \ve've 
been able to free up the agent 
to give more personal service 
HPPP^^ to tin 1 customers. We think 

that's where w r e can differen- 
tiate ourselves." 

Don't give up on reference checks. Fear 
of defamation suits has led many employ- 
ers, especially large companies, to clam up 

when they're asked about former employ- 
ees; they'll often reveal only the equivalent 
of name, rank, and seiial number. But there 
may be ways around that obstacle. 

"What you hope," says James Schrager, 
president of Great Lakes Group, a consult- 
ing firm in South Bend, Ind., "is that you 



Microsoft Office. Leading applications 

designed for Windows 95. • 

Our goal is to help you work and move faster in a world of 
bigger competitors. Microsoft* Word, part of the Microsoft 
Office suite of programs designed for Windows 95, is the first 
step. It's a word processor that removes the barriers between 
you and your work, enhancing the potential of your software. 

Simple, everyday tasks now happen automatically. Spell- 
checking and formatting happen on the fly, with no secret 
commands hiding their capabilities. Complex tasks are made 
simple. The TipWizard M assistant recognizes when you're 
doing something the long way, and shows you a simpler, 
faster way to do it. And if you're switching from WordPerfect 
to Microsoft Word, special support and tools makes the 
transition fast and fluid. Built-in file conversions allow you 
to easily transfer your old word processing files into Word, 
while online help for WordPerfect users helps you make the 
change with limited downtime. You and your people spend 
less time working around the software, more time working 



on the business at hand. 




This is Microsoft Word for Windows 95. Using the power and 
simplicity of the Windows 95 operating system to access your 
software's full potential. To achieve your company's full potential 








No obstacles between you and your software. 

Now when you have a question about how to do something, just ask the computer 
How do I print an address on an envelope? Type it in using your own words and 
the Answer Wizard walks you through the process (IntelliSense™ technology in 
action). You don't have to rely on a computer expert to show you how. You don't 
have to spend a month's income on training and support. Instead, the people in 
your company can find the answers themselves. 
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No barriers between you and your customers. 



Use the new Internet Assistant for Microsoft Word to create home 



pages on the World Wide Web. (Just download the tools from our 




Web site.) Save a document in HTML format and it's ready to post to 



the Web where current clients and new customers can find it. You 



can even use Microsoft Word to create your e-mail or Internet 
messages with WordMail. And send your message without ever 
leaving the program. Inside your company and out, it's now easier for 

snare your ideas and stay connected with your customers. 
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Make the move to working with fewer obstacles. 

Microsoft solutions for your small business, go to http://www.microsoft.com/smallbiz. 
Ulriif you're thinking about moving from WordPerfect, go to http://www.microsoft.com/switch. 
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Personality tests — when tliei/re combined with tests of other kinds — have proved useful 
in hiring for Rick Brindisi left and Edward Hammer of Spirit Rent-A-Car 
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Technology has bridged gaps with new hires for Leonaixl S. Hers/mum, president ofPasspmt 
Travel in Overland Park, Kan., and Susan Rice, vice president for administmtion* 



can find a small company somewhere along 
the way and make a personal connection 
with the reference giver so that the person 
can trust you to take whatever they say and 
not repeat it. You can make a decision based 
on it, but you can't repeat it." 

Even when the company is a large one, 
says Fred K. Foulkes, a professor of 
management policy at Boston University, it 
may be possible to go around the personnel 
department and find a supervisor who will 
be more forthcoming. 

Another tack Foulkes suggests: When 
you're calling the references a job candidate 
has provided, ask one of those references for 
the name of someone 
else — someone per- 
haps not on the 1 
list — who knows the 
candidate well. (For 
an overview of vari- 
ous legal issues in- 
volved in filling jobs, 
see "Thorny Issues In 
Hiring," April.) 

Consider personality 
tests — cautiously. Pit- 
falls surrounding such 
tests have drawn a lot of 
attention in recent year's, mostly because of 
legal challenges based on alleged racial or 
gender discrimination or invasion of pri- 
vacy. 

Professor Robert W Shively of the 
Babcock Graduate School of Management 
at Wake Forest University, in Winston- 
Salem, N.C., says: "You can get into trouble 
unless the test is validated for the kind of 
duties the person will have to do." 

On the other hand, personality tests may 
be of great value to small companies that 
have relatively large pools of employees 
who are all performing similar duties. In 
such instances, a test may reveal patterns of 
personality traits that are common to 
strong performers. The company can then 
use the test to seek out job candidates 
whose personalities resemble those of its 
best employees. 

Such use of a test "tends to be regarded 
favorably" by agencies like the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
says the University of Maryland's Stevens, 
because it so easily meets the requirement 
of being "job-related." She warns, however, 
that "you have to be in a situation where 
you've got enough employees" to give the 
results statistical validity. 

That was the situation at Spirit Rent-A- 
Cai; Inc., a Cleveland-based firm that 
specializes in "insurance replacement" rent- 
als to people whose can have been stolen or 
damaged. Spirit now has more than 300 
employees at 72 locations in nine states and 
Washington, D.C. 

At a testing company's suggestion, Spirit 
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An Extended-Tryout Option 



For those small businesses that are un- 
comfortable putting new employees on 
probation, yet shrink from hiring some- 
one without such an escape hatch availa- 
ble, there is an alternative: temp-to-perm. 

This involves hiring a temporary 
worker from an employment agency with 
the understanding that if the temp's work 
is satisfactory for a specified period — 
typically three months — the employer 
will hire that person full time, often with 
the payment of an additional fee to the 
agency. 

No Hurt Feelings 

If the temporary worker is not satisfac- 
tory — or if the company's 
situation changes so that 
a permanent employee is 
no longer needed — the 
temp departs, and, it is 
hoped, there are no 
bruised feelings on ei- 
ther side. 

Temp-to-perm ar- 
rangements seem to be 
growing in popularity, al- 
though there's not much 
statistical evidence avail- 
able. 

Last year, the Na- 
tional Association of 
Temporary and Staffing 
Services, in Alexandria, 
Va., surveyed former 
temporary workers who 
had stopped accepting 
such assignments and 
found that 16 percent of them had taken 
permanent jobs that were arranged 
through their temporary agencies; an 
additional 13 percent had taken such jobs 
without a prior arrangement. 

Cleveland-based Spirit Rent-A-Car 
uses temp-to-perm extensively for clerical 
positions at its corporate offices. "You get 
a good look at them before making a 
definitive commitment," says Rick Brin- 
disi, vice president of operations, "and 
they get a good look at you. That's 
important, too. If a person feels very good 
about a job decision they've made, that 
person will be a better employee." 

Steve Gill, vice president of information 
systems for Resource Mortgage Capital 
(RMC), a Glen Allen, Va.-based real- 
estate investment trust with about 200 
employees, says that he has used temp-to- 
perm "fairly often" and that "it's a pre- 
ferred way for us to go." 

"There's very little risk" in temp-to- 
perm, Gill says. "If you're starting a new 
line of business, and you hire people, and 



There's little 



risk" in temp-to- 
perm hiring. You 
get "a good, hard 
look at somebody, 
in a production en- 
vironment." 

—Steve Gill, 
Resource Mortgage Capital 



it turns out not to be a viable line, you 
have to turn around, sometimes, and let 
them go. That's painful for everybody 
involved." 

With temp-to-perm, though, he says, 
"they understand the uncertainty of it." 

But the major benefit, Gill says, can be 
summed up as "try before you buy. You'll 
really be getting a good, hard look at 
somebody, in a production environment." 

RMC uses temp-to-perm "all the time 
with administrative assistants," Gill says, 
and "on the systems side we've done it 
with programmers and analysts" — work- 
ers who have been supplied by InterExec, 
the "interim professional placement serv- 
ice" of Cleveland-based 
Management Recruiters 
International. 

Hiring a new employee 
is "a big-ticket buying 
decision," says Inter- 
Exec's national director, 
Thomas K. Johnston. 
Temp-to-perm is a way to 
be more comfortable 
with that decision, and its 
use has been spreading 
upward, to higher-paying 
positions, Johnston says, 
as business people have 
sought "the same type of 
comfort level that they're 
used to." 

Ten percent of Inter- 
Exec's placements last 
year were in temp-to- 
perm — a doubling in two 
years, Johnston notes, although he can't 
provide a breakdown by size of company. 

A Little Costlier 

"The only drawback would be that it 
winds up costing you a little more," says 
RMC's Gill, because the agency's fee 
comes on top of the worker's salary. 
"You're paying for some insurance; that's 
really what you're doing." 

Kathryn Shaw, an associate professor 
in the Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration at Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity, in Pittsburgh, sees another possi- 
ble drawback: "When you're hiring from a 
temp agency, they do the screening of the 
workers. 

"All too often, you'll get workers who 
might not really be your first choice, in 
terms of the initial screening; but you 
keep them because you've been able to 
look at them on the job," she says. 

"If possible," she continues, "you want 
to work with the temp agency to get the 
right workers initially." 



stalled not by testing job applicants but by 
testing managers and salespeople already 
on the staff. "It was absolutely mind- 
boggling how accurate [the test] was," says 
Rick Brindisi, Spirit's vice president of 
operations. i( You could literally have put 
them in three piles — these tested the best, 
these tested kind of average, and these 
tested not so well — and those would have 
been the performance levels of those indi- 
viduals" on the job, he says. 

Spirit subsequently devised its own test, 
with some outside help, that is "specific to 
the kinds of things that w r e do," Brindisi 
says. Spirit tests likes and dislikes; an 
outside salesperson, for example, must 
enjoy meeting people and trying to sell 
them on Spirit's services. 

The company also uses various aptitude 
tests geared to different positions in the 
company. Spirit's president, Edward D. 
Hammer, says the company looks for both a 
good interview 7 and strong scores on both 
personality and aptitude tests. "When any 
one of those three is missing," he says, 
"more often than not, w r e end up looking 
back w r hen w r e're teiTtiinating people and 
saying, 'It told us, right here, that the 
person didn't like to sell over the phone, or 
the person wasn't that quick.' " 

Caliper's Weinstein, whose company has 
administered more than 1 million "personal- 
ity assessments," concurs on the impor- 
tance of using such teste in combination 
with other judging factors. 

"One of the biggest mistakes a company 
can make," he says, "is being overly reliant 
on any one element in the hiring process. If 
we base the whole decision to hire on an 
interview, or a resume, or work experience, 
or a test, or a reference, or appearance — 
any of those things — it's going to be wrong. 
The goal is to get all those data points to 
sing in unison." 

It's important to remember, too, that 
drawing up a profile of your top performers 
can't take the place of a business strategy; it 
has to be a part of your strategy, not a 
substitute for it. And as your strategy 
evolves, so should vour definition of what 
constitutes a top performer. 

Put new employees (in probation. A lot of 

CEOs of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses fall in love with potential new 
employees," says Great Lakes Group's 
Schrager. "They don't want to hear about a 
probation period, because they don't want 
to think about failure. But no one's magic." 

After the second or third interview; he 
says, he usually tells a job candidate, 
"You're WOlth a try, but it's going to be a 
temporary arrangement." They agree on 
clearly defined terms and put them in 
writing, "so they have a letter w T hen they're 
hired, and they know exactly what's going 
to happen to them." 



Says Kathryn Shaw; an associate profes- 
sor in the Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity, in Pittsburgh: "Probation is very 
common. I think employees expect to be on 
probation." 

On the other hand, she adds, "they also 
expect to pass probation. So I think it is 
more difficult to fire someone if they don't 
make it through probation. You may not 
Watty about it from that person's point of 
view, because you'll never see them again, 
but you have to be careful what signals it 
sends to the other employees." If the firing 
of a probationary employee appeal's arbi- 
trary, it may inspire in those other employ- 
ees an unwarranted tear that thev mav lose 

their own jobs. 

The smaller the firm, the more ticklish 



probation becomes because, as Stevens 
says, '\vith a smaller organization, the 
people soil of become your family, and you 
don't want to fire a sibling. [A probationary 
employee] soil of develops 'squatters 
lights' to the job." In such circumstances, a 
company could explore a temp-to-perm 
arrangement as an alternative. (See "An 
Extended-Tryout Option," Page 26.) 

Think of hiring not as a single event but 
BB a long-term relationship. When yOllVe 

done everything right and you've hired a 
brilliant job candidate who seems destined 
to be a star performer, the hiring process 
isn't over; it has really just begun. The 
ultimate validation of your hiring decision 
can only come as y< >iu- new hire performs in 
the job. As Robert Kelley, an adjunct 



professor at Carnegie Mellon, says, what 
really distinguishes star performers from 
the rest is not their intelligence or their 
personalities or anything else of that kind, 
but u how they do their jobs, day in and day 
out. What you really want to know is how 
they go about doing their work." 

The life of a company consists of what its 
employees do; and what determines a 
company's success is how closely that 
day-to-day performance is related to the 
company's goals. The company that focuses 
on that relationship will probably find itself 
emerging strongest from the hiring proc- 
ess. W 
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Do You Need A Human-Resources Manager? 



At some point, as your company grows, you 
may need to add a full-time human-re- 
sources manager to your staff to do the 
initial screening of job candidates, among 
other tasks. But when should that be? One 
answer offered by a number of experts: 
when the number of employ- 
ees approaches 200. 

In a smaller firm, says 
consultant James Schrager, 
"you probably need a good 
administrative assistant — but 
not a professional — to do all 
the paperwork" that falls 
under the human-resources 
umbrella. 

Requirements for comply- 
ing with federal laws start 
becoming a serious issue for 
small companies when they 
have 15 or 20 employees. 
And the rules escalate as a 
business gets larger. The 
Family and Medical Leave 
Act kicks in at the 50-em- 
ployee level, for instance. 

Individual states' require- 
ments may be even tighter. 
Someone on your company's 

staff will have to be pre- 

pared to respond to de- 
mands from government agencies for 
information related to how your company 
is complying with such laws. 

Alyce Ann Bergkamp, an assistant 
dean at Catholic University, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., suggests a very practical test to 
determine when it is time to hire a 
full-time manager to deal with such 
human-resources work. That time, she 
says, is when the load reaches the point 



that the person handling the work is not 
able to do the rest of his or her job. 

For Dick Richards, owner of the 235- 
employee Country Inn Hotel & Confer- 
ence Center, in Waukesha, Wis., hiring a 
full-time human-resources manager in 
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with chef Da ve Davidson and housekeeper 



Hotelier Dick Richards- 
Amy Estrada — says a human -resources director such as Judy 



were going to work out. Well, things began 
not to work out." 

Only about one-third of Richards' em- 
ployees are full-time, permanent employ- 
ees; the rest are part-time or "transient" 
employees, who intend to work only a few 

months. 

It's not just the size of his 
work force but its ever- 
changing composition — with 
turnover of 75 to 100 percent 
in a year — that can make it 
desirable to have a full-time 
human-resources manager, 
he says. His HR manager 
performs the critical task of 
screening applicants for 
lower-level jobs before the 
appropriate department head 
schedules interviews with 
candidates. 

At Richards' hotel, the shift 
to a full-time HR manager 
has been accompanied by 
other steps — an orientation 
program, a training program, 
benefits programs — that 



Mazzle, left, can make a big difference when a firm passes the 
200-employee threshold. 



1991, when his company was just over that 
200-employee threshold, made a dramatic 
difference in his business. 

Before he hired a full-time manager, he 
says, "the thing that just seemed to fall 
through the cracks, always, was the hiring 
process." Hiring was done by department 
heads, on a catch-as-catch-can basis. "If you 
felt a warm, frizzy feeling in your gut, you 
hired [the applicant] and hoped that things 



make hiring part of a contin- 
uum. One advantage of such a 
comprehensive human-re- 
sources effort, Richards says, 
is that it increases employee satisfaction, 
and "a satisfied, happy employee" is more 
likely to bring other good people into the 
organization. 

"Pay the buck upfront" for a ftill-fledged 
human-resources professional, Richards ad- 
vises. "It's easier running a business when 
you don't have that employee problem, or 
you're just being briefed on it on a weekly 
basis." 
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hat's at stake for small business in 
this year's elections? 

As the presidential campaign 
drifts toward the summer conven- 
tions, attention is shifting to the battle for 
control of Congress: Republicans will fight 
to maintain or strengthen their dominance, 
and Democrats will stioiggle to recover 
from and reverse their 1994 losses. 

With their business and labor allies, 
respectively, Republicans and Democrats 
will spend tens of millions of dollars to win 
the power to wield the congressional 
gavels. 

Without question, who runs Congress is 

important to small business. The party in 
power sets the legislative and regulatory 
agendas, and that often determines 



Small-business owners and managers have been pulled off the political sidelines by big 
government, says U.S. Chamber Commerce President Richard L. Leshei; t h int from 
right, talking with small-business people in Chambersburg, Pa. From left are H.A "Pete" 
John, a real-estate broker, William K Nitterhouse, president of a concrete-products 
company; David G. Sciamanna, president of the Greater Chambersbiny Chamber of 
Commerce; Edmund T. Lesher (no relation to the U.S. Chamber's Lesher), president of an 
electrical-cont meting firm; and Susan 0. Smith, owmrofan nisunniee agency. 



whether legislation important to millions of 
small businesses will be crafted and ulti- 
mately brought to votes. 

The 1994 elections handed Republicans 
control of both houses of Congress for the 
first time in 40 vears and sent an almost 
unprecedented number of small-business 
owners and managers to Capitol Hill (see 
the table on Page 30), where they crafted 



an agenda favorable to small business. 

At stake this fall is whether small 
business can maintain or expand its new 
foothold in Congress, most notably in the 
House, by helping to re-elect pro-business 
candidates and elect more lawmakers 
sympathetic to small-business concerns. 

u The great majority of freshman mem- 
bers of Congress are themselves small- 



The challenge facing pro-business lawinakers in the 
November elections is to build on their newfound clout 



business people with a decidedly small- 
business view of the world/ 1 writes Rich- 
ard L. Lesher, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, in a new book. 

And among Republicans, it is the fresh- 
man class, with its small-business roots, 
that has provided the sharp, vocal cutting 
edge of the new GOP majority. With their 
take-no-prisoners approach, the House 
GOP freshmen pushed their leaders to 
resist compromise with the White House 
and the more moderate Senate Republicans 
and even forced two government shutdowns 
in an effort to win their demands. Their 
resoluteness has irritated even GOP con- 
gressional leaders at times, but their influ- 
ence has been clear. 

"They are mostlv not lawvers and not 
legislators. They want results, and they 
want them now," says David Mason, a vice 
president at the Heritage Foundation, a 
conservative public-policy research organi- 
zation in Washington, D.C. And they are 
impatient with the traditional Capitol Hill 
pace, he says. "They view r a five-year or a 
seven-year time frame to get something 
done as absurd." 

Owners and managers of small busi- 
nesses, whatever their political affiliation, 
typically want less government interference 
in their affairs. Thev want less-costlv and 
less-intrusive regulations, lower and fewer 
taxes, more pow r ers handed to states, and 
balanced federal budgets. 

Pursuit of this kind of agenda has been 
typical of small-business forces on Capitol 
Hill for years, but the aftermath of the 1994 
elections was different: In some of the 
greatest numbers ever recorded, small- 
business owners and managers themselves, 
fresh from hand-to-hand combat with fed- 
eral inspectors and tax auditors, arrived in 
Congress as lawmakers with an agenda — 
and with clout. 

But a year and a half after the euphoria of 
the 1994 voting, trouble has emerged on the 
political horizon for many pro-business 
Republicans who must face the voters again 
this November. 

Not only has much of the small-business 
agenda stalled after it was acted on by the 
House, but opposition — aided by a reinvig- 
orated political movement among organized 
labor — has emerged with the intent to kill 
it. The unions are coming to the aid of their 
traditional allies — Democrats — and are 
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Lawmakers with small -business experience include Reps. Mark Sonde); R-ImL, left, who 
has a geuend store, and J.C. Watts, R-Okku whose firm manages real estate. 




amassing tens of millions of dollars to keep 
President Clinton in the White House and 
to help the Democrats win back the House 
and the Senate. 

nly two years ago, many of this 
year's political targets were quite 
literally minding their own busi- 
nesses, watching politics from the 
sidelines. They became candidates for the 
first time in 1994 out of frustration with 
Washington. Government policies, they felt, 
worked against the development of new 
products and services and creation of jobs. 

For years, however, small business went 
along with whatever Washington handed 
down. Owners and managers viewed new 
regulations or federal mandates as another 
burden to shoulder, without any appeal. The 
typical response 4 \vas to shrug, grumble, 
and return to work," says Lesher in detail- 
ing the rise of small-business activism on 
Capitol Hill in his book, Meltdown on Main 
Street: Why Small Business Is Leading the 
Revolution Against Big Government (Dut- 
ton, $22.95). 

He adds: "Most small-business people 



have more than enough work to do and 
problems to worry about without taking on 
the federal government." 

But Clinton's massive proposal for a 
health-care overhaul in 1994 pushed many 
small-business people over the edge with its 
requirement that companies of all sizes 
offer all employees medical insurance. It 
was this so-called employer mandate, 
Lesher says, that prompted a small-busi- 
ness call to arms against big government 
and added such mandates to small films' 
litany of grievances against Uncle Sam. 

"It took an external threat — the Clinton 
administration's health-care-reform plan — 
to evoke that new voice and [propel small 
business to] demonstrate its clout," Lesher 
writes. His book chronicles the increased 
political activism of small-business owners 
and managers in 1994 and the role that 
government, especially as a regulator of the 
workplace, played in bringing them off the 
political sidelines. 

Burdett Loomis, a professor of political 
science at the University of Kansas, in 
Lawrence, says the surge in small-business 
involvement in politics was a predictable 
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response to regulatory excess. 
"One unintended consequence 
of a society that gets more 
regulatory is to |>oliticize people 
who ordinarily wouldn't be polit- 
ical at all," says Loomis. 

While large corporations can 
often find wavs to minimize the 
effects of regulations, small- 
business operators have less 
maneuvering room, he notes. "If 
you're a small-business owner," 
he says, "and a decision that 
requires you to install, for exam- 
ple, air-filtering equipment sud- 
denly cute into your bottom line 
by 50 percent, you're moti- 
vated." 

For example, Lesher re- 
counts the experience of Frank 
Cremeans, who ran a concrete 
business in Gallipolis, Ohio. On 
the day before Christmas 1993, 
Cremeans had visite, all unan- 
nounced, by inspectors from 
four regulatory agencies. "They 
just showed up at my door 
without any prior notice and 
started raking me over the 
coals," he told Lesher. The ex- 
perience led Republican Cre- 
means to run for Congress, and 
he won in 1994. 

Cremeans' experience wasn't too differ- 
ent from the experiences of many other 
lawmakers who come from the small- 
business community. Unlike CEOs of large 
corporations, they often deal directly with 
federal officials who come to enforce regula- 
tions and tax codes, rather than handing 
those tasks off to platoons of lawyers and 
accountants. 

Lesher believes the involvement of small 
business in the 1994 elections, as candidates 
or otherwise, was "the decisive force" in 
handing Republicans — because of their typ- 
ically pro-business leanings — control of 
both the House and the Senate. "Small 
business became engaged in politics in 1994 
like never before," he says. 

Thomas Mann, director of gov- 
ernmental studies at the liberal- 
leaning Brookings Institution, in 
Washington, says the thrust pre- 
sented by the House GOP freshmen 
is "anti -government, anti-regula- 
tion," and "much less inclined to big 
business than to small business." He 
adds: u It's almost populist in getting 
the professionals out of politics." 

That kind of anti-government think- 1 
ing was articulated in the Contract With 
America, the 1994 House Republican 
campaign document that set the agenda 
for the first few months of the 1995 House 
session. 

Larry Sabato, a professor of government 
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at the University of Virginia, in Char- 
lottesville, says it's not surprising that many 
small-business owners and operators ran 
for office as Republicans. "Small-business 
and entrepreneurial types tend to back the 
Republican Party," he says. The 1994 
election wasn't the beginning of a small- 
business role in politics, he adds, but it was 
"an acceleration." 

Sabato also believes the small-business 
emphasis is good for the whole party: 
"Economic conservatism is perhaps the 
most unifying part of the GOP platform." 

Although the small-business thrust 
among the House freshman class repre- 
sents an electoral watershed, it isn't the 
first sea change in Congress in recent 
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times. Elections in 1964, 1974, 
and 1980 produced large num- 
bers of new lawmakers who 
helped change the direction or 
the priorities of government. 

fter only a year or so in 
office for the House 
freshmen, their lofty 
goals have been frus- 
trated. Many items were either 
watered down or killed in the 
Senate, trapped in House-Sen- 
ate conference committees, or 
vetoed or opposed by the White 
House. 

The House Republicans kept 
their promise of bringing every 
item on the agenda to a vote, 
and the House in fact passed at 
least one major element of all 
but one Contract item — term 
limits. But few of the measures 
have become law. 

A modified version of the 
line-item veto was finally passed 
and signed into law and will 
become effective for eight years 
beginning Jan. L Busi- 
ness-backed regulatory-reform 
measures, dealing with the right 
to take federal agencies to court 
and giving Congress the authority to review 
rules before they are issued, were also 
enacted. In addition, the earnings limit for 
Social Security recipients was raised. 

Still bottled up or on the sidelines are 
some of the pillars of the Contract: welfare 
reform, which Clinton vetoed; comprehen- 
sive regulatory reform, blocked in the 
Senate; tax cuts for families and businesses, 
still not agreed upon by Congress and the 
White House; a balanced-budget amend- 
ment to the Constitution, still shy a few 
votes in the Senate; and a bill to limit 
product liability, vetoed by Clinton. 

This spring, Republican lawmakers have 
been trying to resolve differences — among 
themselves as well as with Democrats — on 
certain issues so they can highlight some 
achievements as they head for the cam- 
paign trail. Among items that could emerge: 
a consolidation of federal job-training pro- 
grams, an overhaul of immigration policies, 
and health-insurance reforms. 

However, organized labor, the newly 
energized player on the political scene, 
could sideline the unfinished agenda and 
end the Republican majority in Congress. 

Labor's agenda is most commonly identi- 
fied with the "America needs a raise" theme 
offered last fall by AFL-CIO President 
John J. Sweeney when he took over the 
federation after insurgents forced out 
labor's old guard. In addition to raising the 
minimum wage, the unions' plan includes 
blocking efforts to reform various laws 



affecting labor relations and the workplace, 
including health and safety laws and restric- 
tions on labor-management relations. 

The AFL-CIO also is imposing an emer- 
gency assessment on its 13 million member 
to help fund a $36 million campaign war 
chest aimed at ousting pro-business House 
Republicans. Most of the presumed targets 
are freshmen who voted in favor of the 
business position at least 80 percent of the 
time on issues selected bv the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its "How They Voted" 
ratings for the first session of the current 
Congress. 

The AFL-CIO also made its earliest 
presidential endorsement ever, for Clinton. 

To counter the labor federation's effort, 
business groups have formed a coalition, 
which includes the U.S. Chamber, to help 
pro-business candidates and explain the 
business position on the issues. 

The Chamber's Lesher believes that 
organized labor's legislative agenda is 
simplv out of svnc with realitv because it 
hasn't kept pace with the changing 
workplace. u Unions devote most of their 
time and energy to campaigning for 
higher pay, more-generous benefits, and 
restrictive work rules that make it ever 
more difficult for management to respond 
to new challenges and technologies," he 

writes. 

But business and labor won't be the only 
big players on the political scene this year. 

The National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, which raises House 
GOP campaign funds, says that so far this 
year about 50 to 60 percent of the 
candidates w T ho have expressed interest in 
running for the House as Republicans 
have a small-business background or are 
familiar with small-business issues. 

Of the 74 freshman House Republicans, 
all but one (Enid Greene of Utah) are 
running for re-election. 

Meanwhile, the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee is confident 
that it can field candidates strong enough to 
win back the House. But it is making no 
special effort to seek out small-business 
candidates. 

Although there's sympathy in the Senate 
for small-business concerns, the small- 
business revolution has yet to make a big 
mark there; every two years only one-third 
of the seats are up for election. 

But both parties have small-business- 
oriented candidates for the Senate, who 
have either won an early nomination or are 
seeking nomination. There are 13 open 
seats in the Senate. 

W~ — hether small business can hold on 
to its 1994 gains remains to be 
seen, but the populist agenda that 
small business has brought to 
Congress isn't likely to disappear. 



"1 wouldn't be surprised to see this grow 
over time," says Mann of the Brookings 
Institution. Loomis of the University of 
Kansas agrees, saying the debate in Con- 
gress has moved so far in the Republican 
direction that what will eventually emerge 
from Capitol Hill will reflect GOP thinking 
much more than in the past. 

Nonetheless, the agenda that has domi- 
nated the 1995-91) Congress so far has 
taken quite a beating from Democrats and 
their allies, and more of the same can be 
expected later this year. 

The Chamber's Lesher warns in his 
book that the "unremitting assault" 



should not be allowed to wear down those 
who support the small-business move- 
ment and its agenda. 

"In Qie present crisis," he writes, "it is up 
to business — and especially small busi- 
ness — to redouble our efforts to elect and 
re-elect pro-business candidates across the 
bout) until the small-business revolution is 
a done deal." w 



How To Obtain The Book 

"Meltdown On Main Street," by Richard 
Lesher, is available in bookstores, or it can 
be ordered by calling 1-800-253-6476. 



The Best Sleep Money Can Buy! 



Frustrated With 
Your Sleep? 

Do you toss and turn 
at night? Can t seem to 
find a comfortable posi- 
tion? Does your back 
ache when you awake? 
These are signs that your 
mattress may not be 
supporting you properly. 
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sleep systems comfortably 
contour to your body, support 
your back and spine close to 
its natural alignment, and 
reduce pressure points. 




Tests show it also 
helps support your 
spine close to its natural 
alignment, which can 
lower the tension 
in the surrounding 
muscles. So you can 
sleep comfortably in 
most any position and 
wake feeling great! 




With a Select Comfort Sleep System, 
you can each get the firmness you want. 




Select Comfort mattresses 
cot i tour to your body. 



Metal coil mattresses can 
create uncomfortable pressure 
points and provide uneven 
support over time. 

Sleep Better On Air 

A SELECT COMFORT" sleep system 
doesn't rely on springs or water, but on 
a cushion of air. Air gently contours 
to your body's shape, reducing 
uncomfortable 
pressure points. 



Call For More Information 

You owe it to yourself to learn more about this 
revolutionary way to a better night's sleep. 

For FREE Video and Brochure, Call 
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Small films are assessing 
th e effects of a new rate 
structure favoring 
companies that prepare 
large volumes of mail for 
automated processing. 



By Laura M. Litvan 




ost businesses that send mail 
whether it's bills, periodicals, 
circulars, or coupons — will see 
their postage costs change July 
I, when the U.S. Postal Service imple- 
ments what it says are the most sweeping 
changes in mailing rules since 
the days of the pony express. 

The Postal Service, which 
has invested heavily in high- 
tech mail-sorting equipment in 
recent years, won approval of a 
new rate structure in early 
March. 

The structure grants deep 
discounts to companies that 
prepare large quantities of 
mail delivered to the post of- 
fice in a condition that permits 
fully automated processing. 

But it also means price in- 
creases for small-volume mail- 
ers who do little or no prepa- 
ration work before dropping 
off mail at the post office. 

While small-business own- 
ers have been scrambling in 
recent months to find ways to 
qualify for at least some of the 
discounts, many residential 
postal customers may not even 
be aware that big changes in 
postal rates are on the way. 
The reason is that the price of 
a first-class stamp will remain 
at 32 cents for the first ounce 
of an item mailed. 

For business, however, the 
stakes are high. Costs will 
change only a penny or two 
pieces of business mail, but 
company mails hundreds- 
thousands — of items regularly, those pen- 
nies can affect the firm's bottom line 
dramatically. 

The rate changes are designed to encour- 
age mailers to take part in the practice 
known in postal jargon as "work sharing." 
The purpose is to bypass as many labor- 
and cost-intensive mail-handling Operations 
as possible. Companies that begin taking 
such steps as bar-coding their mail, presort- 
ing it by destination, and verifying the 
accuracy of addresses every six months will 
generally find that their prices will drop by 
1 to 2 cents ]>er piece. 



Work sharing includes placing nine- 
digit ZIP codes on items in a form that can 
be read by bar-code scanners at the post 
office and sorted quickly for delivery. It 
also includes presorting items by destina- 
tion so that bundles can be forwarded to a 
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Even the smallest firms might be able to find ways to save 
new postal rate structure, says consultant Jack Davis, 
ofC(-S Group, Inc. 



for most 
when a 
or hundreds of 



post office near the final delivery point. 

To qualify for the deepest discounts, 
businesses must have a high density of 
mail going to the same ZIP codes. (For 
additional details on the new rate struc- 
ture, see "How To Obtain Rate Dis- 
counts," on Page 34.) 

The Postal Service hopes that as a 
result of the new pricing scheme, more 
mail will be in formats that can be 
processed cheaply and quickly. "The bot- 
tom line is — hopefully — more days, 
weeks, months, and years before the next 
rate increase," says John Ward, the 
Postal Service's vice president for mar- 
keting systems. 

The new rates were set after a yearlong 



process that began in March 1995, when 
the Postal Service proposed the changes 
to the independent Postal Rate Commis- 
sion. (See "Businesses Eye Postal Rate 
Plan," December 1995.) 

In late January, the commission recom- 
mended a modified rate plan to 
the Postal Service's Board of 
Governors. The board ap- 
proved most of the commis- 
sion's recommendations in 
early March. 

ome small companies 
plan to hold off a bit 
before they make mail- 
ing changes, however. 
At Sunrise Resort, a 160-room 
inn in Moodus, Conn., the fam- 
ily owner-managers are going 
to wait until next spring — 
when they will mass-mail bro- 
chures to attract bookings for 
the summer tourist season — 
before they begin bar-coding 
mail, says Laura Johnson, the 
resort's vice president for ad- 
vertising. 

Her company probably will 
need to invest in software that 
produces bar-coded mailing la- 
bels, and she wants to delay 
the purchase in the hope that 
software prices will come down 
in the coming year. 

In the meantime, she says, 
she will review her firm's mail- 

ing list to weed out less-likely 

sales prospects. "I need to 
spend my time thinking about who will 
make a good customer," Johnson says. 

Many small businesses that have rela- 
tively low volumes of mail and diverse 
mail destinations will find it difficult to 
qualify for lower rates. 

Nonetheless, mailing consultants say 
there are options that even the smallest 
firms can explore to increase the chances 
that they will save rather than pay more. 
Consultant Jack Davis, president of CCS 
Group, Inc., in Leawood, Kan., advises 
that small firms consider the following: 

Start with guidance from the Postal 
Service. 

The Postal Service operates 85 busi- 



underthe 
president 



808 Mancuso s Small Business Resource 
Guide contains names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of key small business 
resources. Get answers about venture 
capital, on-line services, home-based 
businesses, partnerships, legal services, 
and more! 



1-800-597-7363 



806 American Life. New! Benefit-Payroll 
Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance 
is funded through voluntary employee con- 
tributions. Employers pay nothing. Life 
insurance protection plus tax-deferred 
earnings through 16 investment options. 

861 Budget Rent-A-Car CorpRate 
Program saves your company money and 
time with a multi-tiered pricing structure. 
Design a program to meet your needs. 

868 Pitney Bowes can help you discover 
how to keep mail processing cost-efficient 
and to avoid over-posting expenses. Call 
for cost-saving information. 

884 Mita Plain Paper Fax Machines offer 
full-features with laser technology for clear, 
precise images and the convenience of 
plain paper to increase your business pro- 
ductivity. The times demand Mita. 

803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows. 

858 Royal Copystar. Call for information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for \/ou( copier needs. 

807 Palmetto Economic Development 
Corporation offers free industrial site and 
building listings for companies relocating 
to South Carolina. We can also provide 
assistance regarding power costs, labor 
construction, tax-incentives, and grants 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel 7 Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

865 MarketFAX. Use this exciting interac- 
tive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today 
to find out more information about the 
benefits of this system. 



For immediate response 
from these advertisers 

call 1-800-597-7363. 

Specify the three-digit 
extension number for the 
information, then provide 
your facsimile number. 
You'll receive the 
information within 

minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 
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847 Hammermill Unity DP is a 100% 
recycled natural color sheet made exclu- 
sively from de-inked fibers that meets all 
federal and state requirements. It is ideal 
for everyday office use and has special 
characteristics to assure consistent perfor- 
mance on any kind of office machine. 

854 Dale Carnegie Training gives your 
company the competitive edge with practi- 
cal, concrete skills that provide quantifiable 
results. Dale Carnegie is the first choice of 
today s top businesses. 

898 Nations Business Editorial Calendar. 

Find out about the stories and special 
reports that will be featured during the 
upcoming months in Nation's Business. 

848 Mail Boxes. Etc. The worlds largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 

864 Quotesmith Corporation offers free 
insurance price comparisons on rates and 
coverages of 400+ leading insurance 
companies. Call now for more information. 

890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

856 D&B Personalized Prospect Guide 

has up to 1,000 contacts for just S100. 
Take the guesswork out of prospecting and 
call for free information. 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 

852 Wyoming Economic Board. Find out 
about the benefits of doing business in 
Wyoming Call for information on the 
excellent business opportunities plus the 
unmatched quality of life. 

853 Environmental Biotech. Inc has 

exciting franchise opportunities in the U.S. 
and abroad Call now to find out how EBI 
uses environmentally safe cutting-edge 
technology to remove commercial waste 
such as grease, sugar, oil. starch, gelatin, 
and non-butyl cleaning chemicals. 
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ness centers across the coun- 
try where managers of small 
companies can get help in 
understanding how to qualify 
for discounts. "They offer a 
tremendous amount of help 
and literature/ 1 Davis says. 

Services provided include a 
customized analysis of how 
the new rates will affect a 
firm's postage costs and a 
variety of free publications 
and referrals to vendors with 
mailing-related products and 
services. 

You can find the phone 
number for the business cen- 
ter nearest vou in the Blue 
Pages of your telephone book. 

Consider using technol- 
ogy to help prepare mail. 

Businesses can buy mail- 
ing-list software that pro- 
duces mailing labels with bar 
codes. Commonly, such soft- 
ware programs also can help 
with presorting because the 




n 





Mailing in larger groups w Ud 

help his company qualify for 
lower postal rates, says 
Rodney Hyatt, office- 
services manager for a small 

life- and Itealtlt-insurance 
company. 
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labels come out of a printer 
already grouped by ZIP code. 

The prices of these soft- 
ware packages vary widely 
according to their capabili- 
ties, so small firms need to 
explore the market to find a 
solution that fits their needs. 

Also, use of another type of 
software — called a "coding ac- 
curacy support system/ 1 or 
CASS — is crucial to being 
able to qualify for discounts. 
Companies must check their 
mailing-list addresses against 
a national Z IP-code database 
every six months. (Under the 
old postal rules, this proce- 
dure w r as required only once a 



How To Obtain Rate Discounts 



Here's a snapshot of what will be neces- 
sary for many small firms to obtain 
mailing discounts under the three main 
classes of business mail: 

First-Class Mail 

This is the class of mail used to send 
personally addressed items such as let- 
ters and customer bills. 

A first-class stamp will still cost 32 
cents for the first ounce of mail, but 

business mailers 
sending bulk first- 
class mailings — 
500 pieces or 
more — will see 
their costs rise or 
fall a couple of 
cents an ounce, 
depending on how 
much they do to prepare their mail before 
giving it to the U.S. Postal Service. 

To qualify for the better rates, a 
company must be sending a high density 
of mail to the same geographic areas. 
That's because a mass mailing must be 
broken out into bundles of items that 
share at least the same first three digits of 
their ZIP codes, with no fewer than 150 
items in each grouping. 

Every item must bear a destination- 
point bar code, and the company's mailing 




list must be checked against a national 
address database — widely available on 
computer CD-ROM — every six months to 
verify that address information is accu- 
rate. (Under the previous postal rules, 
such a check w r as required of mailers once 
a year.) 

Companies that do all these things will 
see their costs drop by about 2 cents an 
ounce. But firms that only presort their 
mail and don't use bar codes will see their 
costs climb about 2 cents per ounce 
compared with current discounted rates. 

Second-Class Mail 

This class of mail, generally used by 
magazines and newspapers, is being re- 
named "periodicals mail." 
Rates for this mail are the most com- 
plex of the three 
major classes of 
business mail. 

Under the new 
rate system, about 
800 publications 
with large, concen- 
trated circulations 
and that meet bar- 
coding, presorting, address-accuracy, and 
other requirements will see their costs 
drop an average of 3.7 percent. 
Meanwhile, about 11,000 other publica- 




tions of all sizes will see their costs rise 
about 3.5 percent. 

Third-Class Mail 

This class is used to send bulk quantities 
of promotional items, such as brochures, 
catalogs, and fliers, and it is being re- 
named "standard mail." All mailings in 
this category must include at least 200 

pieces or weigh at 
least 50 pounds. 

Companies that 
prepare their mail 
for automated proc- 
essing will generally 
see their prices drop 
by about 1 to 2 cents 
per piece. To qualify, 
however, companies 
must bar-code items, presort them by 
destination, and verify address accuracy 
every six months. 

Prices improve if a company has a 
mailing that will be delivered to every 
house on a particular postal carrier's 
route, presorted in house-to-house order. 
Also, companies that drop off mail them- 
selves at a postal distribution site close to 
the final destination of the mail can shave 
costs a bit more. 

Companies that simply presort items 
by destination and don't use bar codes on 
their mail will see their postage costs 
climb by about 2 to 3 cents per item 
compared with current prices. 




Marvin Runyon's Postal Priorities 



Many people in business regard the U.S. 
Postal Service as one of the nation's most 
entrenched bureaucracies. In his four years 
as postmaster general, Marvin Runyon has 
spent much time trying to stamp out that 
perception. 

'Without question, we're big business," 
he told the New York Society of Security 
Analysts, a Wall Street group that often has 
corporate executives speak at its events. 
After jokingly assuring his audience that no 
hostile takeover of the Postal Service is 
imminent, he compared his organization to 
major corporations. 'We've got the brand 
equity that goes with business success," he 
said last fall, citing research that shows the 
Postal Service is second only to the Coca- 
Cola Co. in terms of recognizability among 
consumers. 

He also noted that the organization's $54 
billion annual revenue stream outpaces that 
of all but 11 U.S. corporations. "I believe the 
Postal Service has become a business — one 
that provides all Americans with a neces- 
sary public service," he said. 

Striving For Leanness 

That message is Runyon's mantra. Since 
taking his post in May 1992, he has made 
the case for changes that might help a 
federal department bom in the Colonial era 
operate more like a lean 1990s corporation. 

The recent reclassification of postal rates, 
designed partly to cut costs for large- 
volume mailers who might otherwise use 
competing forms of delivery, is just a 
portion of his effort to make the Postal 
Service more competitive, he says. In a 
recent interview with Nations Business, 
Runyon said his next priorities include 
expansion into overseas markets, introduc- 
tion of new electronic services for e-mail 
users, and securing the easing of rules that 
govern postage rates. "We would like to be 
able to come up with a new product on a 
trial basis and then simply price it" and 
implement it, he said. 

Runyon was an executive with Ford 
Motor Co., in Detroit, before leaving in 1980 
to become CEO of Nissan Motor Manufac- 
turing Corp. U.S.A., based in Smyrna, 
Tenn. He also has experience steering an 
organization with ties to the government. 
From 1988 to 1992, he was chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which oper- 
ates dams, reservoirs, and an electric-power 
program in seven states. 

'Where I come from, there are three 
criteria that entitle someone to new busi- 
ness: quality, price, and delivery," says 
Runyon of his days in the auto industry. "If 
you're the best in all three of those, you get 
the business. But that's not exactlv the wav 



w r e w T ork" at the Postal Service, he says. 
'We're trying to change our culture." 

Hobbled By Constraints 

But there are obstacles to changing the 
culture. Congress established the Postal 
Service as an independent agency within 
the federal government in 1970, essentially 
making it responsible for paying its own 
way, although the agency still receives a 
relatively small federal subsidy for such 
services as free mail for the blind. 

The agency is hobbled by constraints, 
however. One is the requirement that it 
provide universal service — mail delivery 
everywhere in the country at the same 
price. Also, because the Postal Service still 
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The recent rate restructuring should help make the Postal Service 

move coin pet it ire, says Postmaster General Marvin Runyon. 



has a monopoly on delivery of first-class and 
addressed third-class mail, it has a strict 
rate-making process that reflects that 
power. The 1970 Postal Reorganization Act 
requires a 10-month review by the inde- 
pendent Postal Rate Commission before 
rates can be changed. 

In addition, more than SO percent of the 
Postal Service's costs go toward salaries 
and benefits for its 729,000 employees, a 
factor that has largely driven postage-rate 
increases. The 1970 law mandates binding 
arbitration of labor disputes between the 
Postal Service and its four labor unions, 
which has continually led to wage hikes. 

Turning To The Hill 

In coming months, a chief focus for 
Runyon will be Capitol Hill, where House 
GOP lawmakers are expected to intro- 



duce legislation to overhaul the Postal 
Reorganization Act. 

While some recent House hearings fo- 
cused on a wide range of postal issues, 
Runyon says key GOP lawmakers have 
indicated their legislation will center on 
pricing flexibility rather than labor costs. 
He says his chief goal, then, will be to try to 
obtain a new; streamlined process for 
offering new products and altering prices. 

Regulation of postal rates, he suggests, 
should be limited to monopoly areas, like 
first-class mail, with rates there tied to 
inflation. In other areas, he wants the Postal 
Service to set its own prices and be 
empowered to move immediately with new 
offerings — even if that means providing 
discounts for individual mailers who might 
otherwise turn to alternative forms of 
delivery. "On nonmonopoly products, where 

people have a right to 
buy from us or a right to 
buv from somebodv else, 
we ought to be allowed 
to compete," he says. 

Looking Overseas 

But as debate over that 
issue plays out, the 
Postal Service will be 
pushing more into deliv- 
ering U.S. business mail 
in overseas markets. In- 
ternational mail ac- 
counts for onlv about 1 
percent of Postal Service 
revenues now, but Run- 
yon says consumer de- 
mand for U.S. products 
in Japan, Mexico, Great 
Britain, and Germanv 
makes those countries 
ripe for mail revenue 

growth. 

Also, as the Postal 

Service warilv eves the 

expanded use of the Internet, it is planning 
some ventures into electronic services, he 
says. For example, this summer the Postal 
Service will introduce a service that will 
provide a "postmark" for e-mail messages. 
The idea is to provide independent verifica- 
tion that a particular message was sent to 
someone on a particular day. 

Ultimately, Runyon's vision for the 
Postal Service places a strong emphasis on 
developing new products and improving 
existing ones. Boosting revenues by 
stretching in new directions could help stem 
future rate increases, he says. "We need to 

i 

get into more products/ 1 he says. "We also 
need to improve the products that we've got 
so that we can increase sales on those, 
because Fm very concerned about what is 
going to happen to the Postal Service if this 
World Wide Web reallv kicks in." 
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—Software Digest Top 100 Products - Accounting Today 



Pre-approval can mean 
post-disaster when it 
comes to buying 
accounting software for 
your business. 

The wrong choice can be very costly 
both in dollars and time. Anyone who 
sells you an accounting system without 
taking time to review your business 
operations is simply approving your 
company for disaster. 

We are MICA Accounting and for the 
last fifteen years we have specialized in 
only one thing: helping businesses 
automate their accounting process. Our 
award winning software has a strong 
reputation for being both powerful and 
easy to use. But more importantly, as a 
company, we are committed to 
providing quality, personalized service to 
each and every customer. 

Don't get fooled into choosing your 
accounting software based on price 
alone. The real investment is associated 
with installation and setup, training 
personnel, time spent in daily operation, 
and long term product support. 

We are very picky about who we 
approve to use our accounting software. 
Only after we determine together that 
our products will benefit your company 
will we invite you to join our loyal group 
of satisfied MICA users. 

Call MICA Accounting Software today 
for your free demo disk and well get 
your application started. 

800-448-6422 

http://micasoft.com 
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year.) This computerized database is 
widely available on CD-ROM, and some 
packages cost less than $100, Davis says. 
Vendors who sell CASS packages are 
certified bv the Postal Service. 

In addition, some computer service 
bureaus will apply this software to a 
company's mailing list for a small f 
Davis 

These bureaus are 
commonly listed under 
"Computer Services" in 
the Yellow Pages. 
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All of a sudden, 



Consider using a pre- 
sort bureau. 

There are about 150 
companies in the United 
States that, for a penny 
or less per mailed item, 
will presort and bar- 
code bulk business mail- 
ings. 

Genei'ally, these pre- 
sort bureaus like to 
work with firms that 
mail at least 500 pieces 
at a time, but Davis 
thinks they may begin to 
pursue smaller-volume 
mailers more aggressively. 

Ultimately, these firms can be a very 
good choice for small firms that mail 
relatively small numbers of items and 
have no mail rooms of their own. Presort 
bureaus increase these firms' chances of 
qualifying for discounts because they can 
commingle mail from many companies to 
form a high volume of materials. 'They 
are the salvation for small businesses/' 
Davis says. 

Think through how effort! to qualify 

for discounts will affect the entire 

company. 

Mail comes from every depailment in a 
company, but many small firms forget this 
when they plot strategies to qualify for 
discounts, Davis savs. 

One common mistake is to neglect to 
involve the marketing department, he 
says. Every promotional brochure a com- 
pany designs needs space at the bottom 
for a bar code — even if the bar code won't 
be put in place in-house or by a vendor. 

When the Postal Service receives mail 
that has to be bar-coded and doesn't have 
sufficient space for the code, it places 
white stickers on the bottom of the items 
and prints bar codes on them. In some 
instances, this practice could result in 
covering up a phone number or other 
important information on the promotional 
item. 

, In addition, Davis suggests that compa- 
nies teach employees about the mailing- 
rate changes just as they would teach 



the mail-room guy 
has a chance to have 



an impact on com- 
pany costs. He's 
going to be the most 
popular guy on cam- 
pus for a while." 

—Consultant Jack Davis, 



them about a new phone system. Employ- 
ees throughout a company might benefit 
from a brief seminar and a small manual 
describing any company policy changes 
that are occurring in light of the new 
rates, he says. 

Also, companies that have in-house mail 
rooms need to provide in-depth training 

about the changes for 
mail-room workers, par- 
ticularly if newlv 
adopted technologies 
might change their jobs. 

"All of a sudden, the 
mail-room guy has a 
chance to have an im- 
pact on company costs," 
Davis says. "He's going 
to be the most popular 
guv on campus for a 
while." 
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any manage rs 
of small compa- 
nies are learn- 
ing that the 
changes will make an 
impact far beyond their 
mail rooms, affecting 
other departments such 
as data processing, marketing, and ac- 
counts receivable. 

For example, in Brewster, N.Y., man- 
agers at a small life- and health-insurance 
company have been discussing whether 
they should continue mailing a small num- 
ber of customer bills each day, which 
assures a steady cash How, or should shift to 
sending bills in big groups once a week or 
even once a month. 

Rodney Hyatt, manager of office services 
at the firm, Ameiican Progressive* Life and 
Health Insurance Company of New York, 
says that mailing in larger groups would 
help the company qualify for lower postage 
rates. He says it could be a year before the 
firm fully understands how the rates will 
affect its costs. 

During that adjustment period, the com- 
pany will discuss how to build cooperation 
between the mail-room and data-processing 
staffs at the 75-employee company. He says 
a closer relationship is needed because mail 
rooms increasingly use computer technol- 
ogy to bar-code their mailing labels and 
perform other work-sharing tasks. 

But in the short term, at least, it will be 
awfully hard for the firm to qualify for 
discounts, even though it mails about 1,000 
items daily, Hyatt says. 

For small businesses willing to do what- 
ever they can to keep their mailing costs 
down, how r ever, following the Postal Serv- 
ice's guidance and putting in extra effort to 
prepare their mail could well be worthwhile. 
At a minimum, small companies should 
consider experts' advice on how to save, w 
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Here's what helped extinguish it. 



A team at 3M had foreseen the need to battle 



specialized oil and chemical fires, yet none 




could have imagined such a scale. The battle 



advanced one roaring well at a time as firefighters relied upon 




3M 1 'Light Water"' Aqueous Film Forming Foam. It will all be remembered 



as a searing miracle - the return of natural darkness to the desert night. 
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Sntcttt firms should foc/is 

on business needs, not just 

techi i ology quest ion s, 
when selling up a network 

for their computers. 



By Tim McCollum 




or Linda Snyder's business to sue- 
ceed, her network of computers has to 
function flawlessly. If the network 
breaks down, her company's opera- 
tions break down with it. 

At Snyder's LBS Associates, in Elkton, 
Md., nurse paralegals research product- 
liability cases, and they must have quick 
access to legal documents stored on the 
hard chives of computers connected by a 
local area network, or LAN. Employees 



share documents, printers, and modems. 
The network is now far less vulnerable to 
crashes by individual workstations, and 
downtime has been cut significantly. 

The Snyders' experiences with network- 
ing their computers have taught them what 
a growing number of small-business owners 
are finding out: A local area network may 
promise increased productivity by giving 
employees fast, direct access to computer 
resources and files, but implementing a 
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Computer downtime has been cut significantly at Linda Snyder's medical -research fir in 
since her husband. Brad, rebuilt the network. 



have to be "able to talk to each other" by 
computer, Snyder says. 

Until 18 months ago, network problems 
w r ere common. If any computer crashed, 
LBS Associates' entire network of 20 
computers w T ent down. When a crash oc- 
curred, Lindas husband, Brad, the firm's 
part-time computer technician, would work 
long hours to get the system running again. 

To reduce the problems, the Snyders 
decided to rebuild their network from 
scratch. Brad replaced the company's old 
network operating system with Microsoft 

Corp. s Windows for Workgroups software. 

It is one of several network operating 
systems designed for small peer-to-peer 
networks, w r hich allow 7 multiple users to 



network can be costly — and frustrating. 

When the Snyders switched to the sec- 
ond network, for example, they essentially 
lost their investment in the original network 
operating system and hardware. The com- 
puter downtime that workers expeiienced 
before the switchover hurt the business, 
and the time that Brad spent trying to keep 
the old network operating was mounting. 

After a network is installed, a company 
can be frustrated by the results if it gave 
inadequate attention to its core business 
needs when it chose the network in the first 
place. 

"The main problem that Fve found is that 
small companies treat networking as a 
technology exercise and not as a business 




exercise," says Michael Dortch, author of 
Tlte ABC's of Local Area Netwwks (Sybex, 
$19.95). "The important first step is to ask 
business questions such as 'How much is it 
going to cost me?' and How is it going to 
help my business? 

There is a strong temptation to \iew 
networks as cure-alls for businesses, but 
Dortch says networking should be treated 
as a major strategic decision that will affect 
the way a company operates. 

nly LS percent of small companies 
had local area networks in 1995, 
according to Link Resources, a New 7 
York City-based technology re- 
search film But that share is expected to 
grow to more than 25 percent by the end of 
the decade, according to Link. Among small 
businesses, the number of networked per- 
sonal computers is expected to rise from 
about 6.6 million in 1995 to more than 11 
million in 2000. 

A LAN consists of a group of computers 
connected with cabling and managed by 
network-operating-system software. A 
peer-to-peer network (also known as a 
work-group network), such as the one used 
by LBS Associates, is a simple and rela- 
tively inexpensive type of LAN that is 
appropriate for many small offices. 

More-robust client/server networks use a 
dedicated computer, called a server, to 
coordinate network functions such as the 
sharing of documents, databases, and appli- 
cations as well as the sharing of peripheral 
hardw are such as printers. 

Because of their cost and complexity, 
LANs — and especially client/server net- 
works — have been slow 7 to catch on with 

small companies. Such firms typically don't 

have on staff anyone with the hardware and 
software expertise needed to implement a 
LAN. 

"The one thing that really differentiates 
small companies from large companies is 
that they really need networks to be easy to 
work with," says Ed Bartos, general man- 
ager of the small-business-networks unit of 
Novell Inc., a software company in Provo, 
Utah. "They need to make this work 
without a lot of technical expertise in- 
house." 

Lacking such expertise, some small com- 
panies become saddled with networks that 
don't meet their business needs. For exam- 
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pie, Casafina, a New York 
City importer of giftware, set 
up a LAN seven years ago so 
that a small number of em- 
ployees could use a net- 
worked accounting-software 
system. Casafina owners 
Donna and Skip Smith pur- 
chased Novell NetWare Lite, 
a network for work groups 
that was designed for small 
businesses, 

NetWare Lite wasn't in- 
tended to work with complex 
network applications such as 
the accounting system, how- 
ever. Rather than have Cas- 
afina switch to a more com- 
patible network, the vendor 
who had sold the NetWare 
Lite software tried to modify 
it so it would work with 
Casafina's accounting sys- 
tem. But that didn't solve the 
compatibility problem. 

The Smiths called the ac- 

counting-software company, 
SBT Accounting Systems Inc., in San 
Rafael, Calif., and SBT referred them to an 
independent consultant — System Solutions, 
in West Harrison, N.Y. — that was familiar 
with their software. 

Len Dashnaw, owner of Svstem Solu- 
tions, recommended scrapping the old net- 
work and building a new Artisoft Lantastic 
network that w r as capable of supporting the 
accounting system. By installing Lantastic, 
Casafina has experienced less downtime 
and has had an easier time managing its 
network. 
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Productivity improved at First Waco National Bank after installation 
of a client/ server network, says CEO C. Sam Smithy revieiuing the 
results with network administrator Stephen Kehl 



"Because he w 7 as familiar with the [ac- 
counting] software, he suggested a better 
way to network it," says Skip Smith. 

Situations such as Casafina's are com- 
monplace: Problems come down to com- 
panies setting up networks before they 
know 7 enough to do so. 

Author Dortch says small-business own- 
ers can tap a great deal of information about 
networking from computer magazines, 
books, on-line sources, and local computer- 
user groups. He says small-business owners 
can employ a different type of "peer-to-peer 



networking" — learning from 
other companies' experiences 
in setting up LANs. 

The most successful cases 
are those of small companies 
that tailor their networks to 
their business, as First Waco 
National Bank, in Waco, 
Texas, has done. 

Like many small banks, 
First Waco has had to invest 
heavily in computer hard- 
ware and software systems to 
try to keep up with much 
larger competitors. Over the 
past four years, First Waco's 
network has become the hub 
of its banking operations, con- 
necting 52 computers at its 
headquarters to an IBM AS/ 
400 minicomputer. 

The client/server network 
contains financial and spread- 
sheet applications for the 
bank's credit and lending de- 
partments, as well as pro- 
grams for funds manage- 
ment, signature verification, forms automa- 
tion, word processing, and group schedul- 
ing. 

First Waco's CEO, C. Sam Smith, says 
the network has helped improve the bank's 
productivity and customer service and has 
enabled it to develop new computer-based 
products such as home banking. 

Even so, the bank has watched for ways 
to improve the network as its needs have 
grown. For example, two years ago, First 
Waco switched to Microsoft's new Windows 
NT Server network operating system, 



What's In A Network? 



The nuts and bolts of networking can be 
somewhat befuddling for computer nov- 
ices. Following are a few basics that can 
help a small-business owner make a wise 
decision about implementing a local area 
network, or LAN. 

At its most basic, a LAN is a group of 
computers connected physically by fiber- 
optic, coaxial, or twisted-pair cable. Com- 
puters in the LAN also are joined by a 
network operating system, which can 
reside either in a dedicated computer, 
called a server, or in each workstation. 

The network operating system facili- 
tates file management, including security, 
and sharing of application software and 
hardware resources such as printers and 
scanners. 

Networked computers do not have to be 
identical. In fact, they can be almost any 



mix of IBM-compatible PCs running the 
DOS, Windows, or OS/2 operating sys- 
tems, Apple Macintoshes, and even UNIX 
workstations. 

Hardware 

Each computer on a network must contain 
a network interface card — or adapter 
card — often referred to as an NIC. This 
device physically sends and receives data 
over fiber-optic or various other wire 
cables to network destinations. 

The type of card and cabling a company 
should choose depends on the network 
communications technology selected — 
generally Ethernet or Token Ring. 

These days, a network with a dedicated 
file server generally includes a piece of 
hardware called a hub. Each computer's 
NIC is connected to the hub by a cable; 



the file server also is cabled to this device. 
Networks without a server, called peer- 
to-peer or work-group networks, may not 
need a hub, as computers can simply be 
"chained" to one another using cable. In 
this case, data can be relayed from 
computer to computer. However, the 
network can break down if any one 
computer on the network isn't working. 

Software 

The network operating system software is 
the engine that allows computers on the 
network to interact. Among the most 
common network operating systems used 
by small businesses are Novell NetWare, 
Microsoft Windows NT Server, Microsoft 
Windows for Workgroups and Windows 
95, and Lantastic from Artisoft Inc., of 
Tucson, Ariz. 

NetWare and Windows NT require a 
dedicated file server to provide network 
services for "client" workstation comput- I 
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For installing a network operating system at his firm, which makes cold-storage 
facilities, Alan Gorden tapped the expertise of his son Eric, who has worked with 
computers since age 7. 



largely as a means of standardizing around 
its core Microsoft Office software for word 
processing, spreadsheets, presentation 
graphics, and group scheduling. 

4 *We made a commitment to go with a 
pure line of products," Smith says. "When 
we built the LAN, we decided to stay with 
Microsoft. When NT came out, we let that 
commitment lead us." 

In addition, Smith says Windows NT 
worked better with the AS/400 than the old 
network operating system did. The old 
system required each desktop computer to 



have a network adapter card specially made 
for connecting to the AS/400. Smith says the 
money the bank saved by trading in the 
cards was enough to pay for the new 
software: The whole upgrade cost about 
$10,000. 

Tour Ice National Inc., of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., followed a similar ap- 
proach in converting its old mainframe- 
computer-based network to a PC-based 
LAN. The family-owned firm, which de- 
signs and manufactures cold-storage fa- 
cilities, needed a client/server network 



ers. Windows for Workgroups and Win- 
dows 95 as well as Lantastic are for less 
robust peer-to-peer arrangements in 
which all computers function as both 
clients and servers. 

Apple Computer Corp.'s operating sys- 
tem also features peer-to-peer network- 
ing capabilities for companies with all- 
Macintosh networks. 

Cost 

The cost of networking includes both the 
start-up costs of cards, cabling, server 
hardware, network-operating-system and 
client software, and installation, plus the 
ongoing costs of hardware and software 
upgrades, adding users, and maintenance. 

The start-up cost for a 10-user dedi- 
cated server network would run from 
$1,000 to $2,500 for software and $25 to 
$150 for each network-interface card. 

Cable installation costs $75 to $250 per 
networked computer, depending on the 



type of cable that is used. 

Although any standard desktop com- 
puter can be used as a low-power server, 
specially engineered network servers, 
which are much more robust and reliable, 
are available starting at around $3,000. 
Software for a 10-user peer-to-peer LAN 
costs around $900. 

Regardless of the type of network you 
choose, a network backup drive is recom- 
mended to ensure that your data will be 
protected. Prices start at about $700 for 
an 8-gigabyte drive, plus $800 for backup 
software. 

Personnel costs will add significantly to 
the bill. Consultants charge $50 to $150 an 
hour for installation and maintenance, 
generally with a minimum charge of two 
hours or more. 

Qualified full-time network administra- 
tors typically earn $40,000 to $50,000 per 
year or more, depending on their educa- 
tion and experience. 



that would run its SBT Pro Series ac- 
counting software and its AutoCAD engi- 
neering-design software, by Autodesk 
Inc., another San Rafael firm. The LAN 
would also have to connect 21 computers 
at the company's headquarters as well as 
field salespeople dialing in by modem. 

Fortunately for Tour Ice owner Alan 
Gorden, there was a networking expert on 
staff: his 25-year-old son Eric, who has 
worked with computers since he was 7. 

"Our main problems were communica- 
tion and data sharing," Eric Gorden says. 
"What we were trying to do is empower 
some of our employees, allowing them to 
bring up engineering data and sales statis- 
tics on their own." 

With the help of local software reseller 
Colorado Software Solutions, Eric com- 
pared different network operating systems 
to see which would work best with the 
AutoCAD and SBT software. He chose 
NetWare, partly because it is the most 
widely used network operating system. 

Eric installed the network himself, in- 
cluding software, cabling, and replacement 
of the old mainframe tenninals with new 
Pentium computers. Tour Ice's total invest- 
ment was $150,000. 

ost small-business owners don't 
have a computer expert in the 
family, much less on the payroll. 
Small companies typically hand 
the job of deploying and managing their 
local area network to the person on the 
staff who has demonstrated the most 
computer aptitude, and not always with 
good results. 

Many small firms have turned to com- 
puter resellers, system integrators, and 
independent consultants to set up their 
networks. These providers will sell the 
software and cabling needed and install the 
network; some also provide maintenance. 
Author Dortch says the trick is to find 
someone who both knows networking and is 
mindful of a company's business needs. 

Small businesses are also turning to 
these outside experts to manage their 
networks. Many small companies are reluc- 
tant to hire a full-time person for that task, 
yet they are equally wary of contracting 
with a consultant or system integrator w T ho 
might not be quick to respond when there is 
a problem. 

How 7 a company manages its network is a 
decision that will likely be based on the size 
and complexity of the network and its 
importance to the operation of the business. 

Such staffing decisions underscore the 
importance of making network plans pail of 
a company's overall business strategy By 
design, a network is supposed to make it 
easier for a company to do business. 
Without the right planning, though, that 
business could be headed for a crash. NB 
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High technology, exports, 
retailing, and services are 
some of the areas where 
the action is expected to 
sizzle into the next 
millennium* 



By Laura M. Lifrau 




i s much as any- 
* thing else, laun- 
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ehing a success- 
ful business re- 
quires being in the 
right place at the right 
time. Thus the suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs 
in 2000 probably will 
be those who have 
been able to identify 
and capitalize on the 
trends sweeping the 
late 1990s. 

Experts who track 
the growth of start-up 
companies say some of 
the strongest opportu- 
nities over the next 
few years will stem 
from corporate Ameri- 
cas continuing efforts 
to become leaner by 
adopting tactics such 
as contracting out to 
smaller firms. 

An aging population 
and the continued 
growth of dual-income 
families, the experts 
say, also will offer lu- 
crative openings for 
entrepreneurs who can 
serve the medical 
needs of the elderly or 
offer timesaving and 
child-care services for busy parents. 

But by far the best growth areas for 
business, several trend-trackers note, are 
the high-technology fields. "You can look 
around and tell that information technol- 
ogy is an extremely hot area," says Pete 
Collins, director of entrepreneurial advi- 
sory services for Coopers & Lybrand, an in- 
ternational accounting and consulting 

6 no . 

'The growth is in the high-tech areas," 
says Larry Winters, assistant vice presi- 
dent of small-business and express services 
at Dun & Bradstreet Corp., a business-in- 
formation company in Wilton, Conn. 
Todays hottest high-tech niches, he says, 
include semces that help firms network 

TfUs story is part of a continuing scries on 
managing at the turn of the century. 
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Estimated 
Growth Rate 


Computer Goods Associated 
With Local Area Networks 


42% 


Computer Software 


41% 


Electronic Products 


38% 


Telecommunications Equipment 
And Services 


34% 


Food Products 


33% 


Furniture 


33% 


Personnel Services 


33% 


Home Audio/Video Products 


32% 


Leisure And Recreation Services 


30% 


Computer Systems (Miscellaneous) 


28% 
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computers and 
gain access to 
the Internet. 

Top Niches 

A periodic survey 
by Coopers & Ly- 
brand, called the 

"Trendsetter Barometer," also suggests 
where revenues are likely to continue flow- 
ing. The firm recently asked the top execu- 
tives of 400 of the fastest-growing U.S. 
firms to identify w r hat they thought would 
be the burgeoning sectors in America by 
mid- 1997. At the head of the list of re- 
sponses were high-tech areas, including 
local-area-networking services for comput- 
ers, software manufacturing, and telecom- 
munications equipment and services. (See 
the accompanying chart.) 



But Collins, who helps conduct the sur- 
veys, advises entrepreneurial wannabes to 
consider looking beyond the hot niches 
themselves to find ways to serve busi- 
nesses that are in them. 

For instance, his studies of swiftly grow- 
ing firms indicate that executives of these 
companies feel hampered by difficulties in 
finding skilled workers. These managers 
"are frustrated because they can't get what 
they need to continue growth at a break- 
neck speed," he says. 

That frustration spells opportunity for 
companies that can step in and help the 
hard-pressed managers find skilled work- 
ers or improve existing employees' skills, 
Collins says. 

His surveys also have documented a 
heightened interest in product exporting, 
which presents another opportunity for 
outsiders that can offer consulting and 
other types of services to firms exporting to 
a particular country for the first time. 

A recent survey 
showed that 47 per- 
cent of the fastest- 
growing firms were 
selling abroad, up 
from 43 percent in 
1992, and an addi- 
tional 6 percent of the compa- 
nies planned to enter interna- 
tional markets within a year. 

How Convenient 

Meanwhile, a recent 
study of quickly grow- 
ing industries by the 
U.S. Small Business 
Administration of- 
fers some different 
insights. The SBA 
projects that the indus- 
tries likelv to add the most 
workers among firms with fewer than 500 
employees between 1994 and 2005 are the 
retail and sendees sectors, as the economy 
continues to move away from its tradi- 
tional manufacturing base. 

Within the retail-trade industries— 
where small firms historically have 
thrived — the fastest-growing types of 
small businesses will be eating and drink- 
ing establishments, the study projects. 
Overall employment among such estab- 
lishments was 7.1 million in 1994, but the 
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The best rea- 
son to start a 
small business 
is "a burning, 
deep desire to 
do it." 

— Jere Glover, 

Small Business 
Administration 




SBA expects the 
number to in- 
crease by 14.4 per- 
cent bv 2005, to 
about 8.1 million. 

The trend will 
be pushed along 
largely by Ameri- 
cans' quest for con- 
venience as con- 
sumers continue 
to seek balance be- 
tween work de- 
mands and family needs, says Jere 
Olover, chief counsel for advocacy at the 
SBA. "What we're seeing is that more and 
more people are eating out/' he says. 

But Olover says heightened interest in 
franchising, which allow- small firms to 
buy into an existing business concept, will 
also help boost employment among eating 
es ta b I i s h m e n ts . A I ready, f n t n c h ises ac - 
count for 38 percent of" retail trade, and 
that proportion should grow, Glover notes. 

Within the 1 services sector, th<- fastest- 
growing type of" small business will f>e 
medical and dental laboratories, the SBA 
study reports, with employment nearly 
doubling to ar>out 1.9 million from about 
1 million between 1994 and 200.") Km- 
plovment among residential-care firms. 



which offer services primarily to the el- 
derly, will nse 83 percent, from 602.000 
employees in 1994 to 1.1 million in 2006. 

lthough the entrepreneurial^ in- 
clined can find plenty of opportunitv 

J LA among these trend- 1 ver offers 
■ this advice to anvone who wants to 
start a business: Relv somewhat on vour 
own interests to find vour niche, and don't 
just follow the numbers. 

SBA research has shown over the vears 



that business owners were more likelv to 
succeed if thev founded their businesses 
based on their own passions rather than 
on their need for income. 

The reason to start a small business is 
because you have a burning, deep desire to 
do it," Glover says. "If you're starting a 
company because you want to do it, you 
are more likelv to succeed than if voure 
doing it simply for financial gain. If you re 
doing it just for the monev, you're likelv to 

fair ' ' m 




A Boom Time 

For Start-ups 

Overall, in stark contrast to the downsiz- 
ing of corporate America, entrepreneurs 
have been taking the economy by storm. 
The Employment and Training 
Administration of the L \S Department of 
Labor reports that in the first nine 
months of 1995 alone, 6:i9.K49 businesses 
were* established — 3.6 percent more than 
in the san nod the previous year. 
The Clinton administration estimates 



that the data for all of 1995 will show 
that business start-ups surpassed 1994 s 



rect 



07,000. 



Meanwhile, business failures declined a 
bit during 1995. to 71.194, down from 
71,558 the preceding year, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet Corp. 

But some small-business trend- watch- 
ers say new business incorporations are 
now ebbing a bit. and they attribute it to 
the uncertainty that many Americans feel 
about the economy. 'There's a little more 
of a conservative posture," says Larry 
Winters, an assistant vice president with 
Dun & Bradstreet 




BigYellow. 

America's online Yellow Pages. 

We're here to put your business online and if you |om us now, 
you can do it for half price. 

With over 1 6 million business listings nationwide, it's the best way fo r 
consumers to find your business orithe Internet 

• Reach a highly sought after, educated Consumer audience 

• Gam I national Internet presence while building brand recognition 



• Reduce advertising costs while reaching a WD r ldwide market 

• Update vour advertising message quickly J ' 1 

• Over 1 30.000* hits per day 
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Call I -888-Big Yellow 8a.m.- 8p.m. EST 

and ask about the 50% discount 

exclusively for U. S. Chamber of Commerce Members. 
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HP Vectra 500 PC 
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You never give your HP printer a second thought. You just know it's going to work. 
Now that same HP performance can be found in a line of PCs designed specifically for the 
demands of small business. The HP Vectra 500 PCs. They arrive ready to work -some armed 
with Microsoft" Office for Windows' 95 Professional Edition and Microsoft Publisher. 
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'9% Hewlett-Packard Company PPG42S 



Mm/tower or Desktop models: 
•Intel 75,100, 120, 133, 150 or 166 MHz 

Pentium processor 
•8 or 16MB EDO Memory 

(128 MB max) 
•256 KB cache memory' 
•64 bit PCI video 
•1 6G hard drive 2 

•4X,6Xor8X EIDE CD-ROM Drive 3 

•28 8 fax/data modem with 

telephone answering machine 4 

• 1 6- bit Soundblaster audio 4 
•Hands-free headset wrth microphone 4 
•1 year on-site warranty* 

• 1 year free phone support for hard- 
ware, 90 day free software support 



And to make everything a little more manageable, IIP gives you free online service* and 
support. Dealers include: Intelligent Electronics, Computerland, Datago, MicroAge 4 , 
Inaeom and ComplSA Corporate. For more information, call 1 S(M)-:522-HPPQ Ext. 15 47/ 
And see what a good family name can do for you. 
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ising and purchasing agents 
I aren't what they used to be. The 
days when a small supplier could 
attract large corporate custome 
uuahty, on-time delivery, and tJ 



I" 



< 11 



all! 



\ s v% diit (f\ on more* 
pit«' the emphasis on quality in the 
p;ist decade, "quality is not enough,'* says 

Russell I Bunio, vice president of materials 
and systems for ( 'ummin- Engine kt>ed in 
Columbus, Ind C^uaiit \ "is exacted, it's a 
given, and it s the price of admission.* he 
flays. "So if we think that can provide the 
customer with <ju;ilit\ and it take.- can* of 
everything, it won't. The challenge is to go 
l>evond that" 

w 

Bunio made those remark> at a >v»ion 
on purchasing at a recent conference in 
Detroit of the National Minority Supplier 
Development Council (NMSDC). 

A> he suggests! corj>orate purchasing 
departments today are asking small 
businesses to jump through more hoops, 

clear higher hurdles, and take on more 
re>|*>nsibility than ever. Hut the vendors 
who are learning the extensive array of new 
t neks needed to win new customers and 
keep old ones are finding they have vastly 
improved their own companies and as a 
result are better |x>sitioned to he 

c< wipetitive in t he future. 

Purchasing executives and business 
owner> alike sav the changes in the w orld of 
purchasing are seismic. Here are some of 
t he shifts they report 
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reduced the numl>er of \ t nil ors thev deal 

with. "Now they're looking for a few 
good-quality suppliers. They are bringing 
down the vendor btm because thev are 
working so much on a faster turnaround 
now/' says Irene J. Smith, president of 
Mar-Tek Industries, Inc.. a 43-employee 
manufacturei* of screen-printed graphics 
and plastic and metal pr< bluets. 

Tito Englewood, Colo., comj>anv s clients 
include Lucent Technologies Inc., the 
telephone-equipment business spun off by 
AT&T; Gilbarco, a Greensboro, N.C., 
company that is one of the world's largest 
producers of service-station equipment: and 
Lockheed Martin in Denver. 

Sometimes a client wants to give you an 
order in the morning and have product 
supplied that afternoon, Smith says. That 
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makes it im|M»>sible for a buyer to indulge in 
the long process of seeking multiple bids. 
As a result, corporations often seek 
multiple year contracts with vendors 
thevVe learned to trust 

Smaller companies that once dealt 
direct] v with large customers now often find 
themselves a notch awav. as "second-tier 
companies suj >( >lyinp larger a fir>i 
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companies that in turn Fupph 
customers. 

One trend drhing that development, says 
Leon E. Tup[>er, president of Gilreath 
Manufacturing, Inc., in Howell. Mich., is 
that companies like ( hrysler and Lord are 
moving to "system sourcing." turning to 
large companies to put together large 
sections of an automobile, such as an entire 
interior or a braking system. 

Traditionally, Gilreath, a custom plastic 
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Gilreath Manufacturing s team, in Howell, 

Mich., understands 1h< neu rules of 
selhiK) and bntjtnq From U ft I'hilh/f 7 
Rhodes, Elizabeth "Liz"Milln: Leon K 



d Stan < / 



injection molding company with $18 million 
in sales last year, has supplied the plastic 
comfxment* for a seat system directly to an 
automaker. Now, for one Ford vehicle, 
Gilreath is a supplier to Milwaukee- based 

Johnson ( ontroLs, Inc., which ass 
the seat system and delivers it v> Ford. 
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Purchasing departments are playing 
a greater role in corporate strategic 
planning. Not only are they relied on to 

get the best price for product* and 



services, they look for supj 
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Suppliers who learn to meet todays tough new 
demands find their companies are better for it. 






0GM(« our operations with more experienced 
MIL product engineers and development 

personnel." 



help them reach the top and stay there. 
Moreover, they are asking smaller 
suppliers to play roles they never played 
before. In the automobile industry for 
example, "there is a shift of core 
competency from Ford, Chrysler, and 
General Motors to the supply base," 
Tupper says. 

Once, the automobile manufacturers 
were totally responsible for product 
design. "Increasingly now they are asking 
the suppliers to become involved early on 
in the concept stage of the automobile, 
making recommendations for efficient 
design and product-development 
strategies," as well as helping the 
customer meet price targets for the end 
product, Tupper says. 

To take on this new responsibility, 
Tupper says, Gilreath has had to "staff up 



As corporations downsize, purchasing 
departments are downsized. This means the 
ability of a purchasing department or an 
individual buyer to mentor small companies 
and bring them along is greatly reduced or 
disappears altogether. 

Access can also be more difficult and 
the stress on purchasing personnel 
greater. When an entrepreneur attending 
the NMSDC conference complained that 
buyers weren't returning calls, a 
purchasing executive urged him not to 
give up. "My department is now 
procuring twice the amount with one- 
third the staff," he said. 




Suppliers are expected to provide 
much more service. Smaller companies find 
they have to adopt the contemporary ways 
of doing business that their customers 
require, such as JIT (just-in-time delivery), 
EDI (electronic data interchange — systems 
that connect supplier and customer via 
computer), and kaizen, a Japanese 
approach to continuous improvement. 

It used to be that a supplier might 
manufacture the product, ship it, send the 
bill, and that was it. But today's supplier is 
often expected to warehouse the product 
until it's wanted and, by using EDI, to 
monitor the supply the customer has and 
automatically ship new product to maintain 
an established level. 

What was once transported by mail — 
shipping information, invoices, funds, even 
artwork — may be transported via EDI. 



The new ways off doing business often 
require employee training, which larger 
corporations often are happy to supply. 

Sometimes, though, the smaller company 
has to take on the training responsibility 
itself. Gilreath has initiated a program to 
train employees on-site in subjects ranging 
from statistical process control to conflict 
resolution and team building. A grant from 
the state of Michigan, amounting to $300 to 
$400 for each employee, helps pay the cost. 




Purchasing is increasingly a global 
activity, meaning that domestic suppliers 
are facing ever-rising competition with 
suppliers from abroad. But selling is 
increasingly global, too, and increasingly, 
buyers at multinational companies expect 
their suppliers to become certified in the 
international quality standards known as 
the ISO 9000 series! 

"As we move more rapidly into this global 
economy and global environment, more and 
more companies will have to be committed 
to this type of certification if they want to 
remain competitive and remain alive in the 
industry," says Phillip T. Rhodes, senior 
sales account manager at Gilreath. 




The emphasis is on partnership and 
teamwork. Twenty years ago, Smith says, 
relationships between suppliers and 
purchasers often were adversarial. But "the 
No. 1 word that sets the whole relationship 
now is partnership," she says. (See 
"Striking The Right Match," May ) 




The ever-greater demands placed on 
first- and second-tier suppliers cause 
them in turn to place the same demands 




Resources 

To learn more about corporate 
purchasing trends, you can order two 
audiotapes from the 1995 National 
Minority Supplier Development Council 
conference: "Trends and Issues in 
Purchasing" (Tape No. T2) and "Second 
Tier: The New Frontier?" (Tape No. T4). 
Each tape is $12. 

Send your order to TSCD Sight & 
Sound Production, 6006 Greenbelt Road, 



Box 165, Greenbelt, Md. 20770; (301) 
210-3437. 

"Supplier Quality Management: 
Achieving Consistent Quality Through 
Strategic Alliance and Supplier 
Certification" is a course scheduled for 
Sept. 25-27 in Washington, D.C. Call the 
George Washington University 
Continuing Engineering Education 
Program at (202) 994-5288 or 1-800-424- 
9773. Ask about future programs, too. 
Earlier this year, the school offered short 
courses on ISO 9000. 
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on their own even smaller vendors. Says 
Gilreath senior buyer Elizabeth "Liz" 
Miller: "If we have to do JIT, our 
suppliers have to do JIT. A lot of it is just 
a trickle-down effect." 



from another. And you have to understand 
that to quote business competitively." 

Says Tupper: "A lot of failure is due to the 
fact that companies have failed to do their 
homework in terms of research on 
markets." 



as these 
business 
Mar-Tek's 



s demanding 

changes are, 

J|M owners such as 
Smith and Gilreath's Tupper 
view them as positive. For example, 
installing an EDI system, says 
Smith, means not only that she is 
helping her customers "but also 
[that] we get paid quicker." As her 
company gains experience with JIT, 
EDI, and all the other mandates of 
change, she turns that experience 
into selling tools to win new 
business. 

Tupper acknowledges that 
Gilreath is a more sophisticated 
company now. "Actually, we look 
forward to the challenges change 
brings to the marketplace because it 
forces us to find ways of getting 
better," he savs. 

Both companies are prospering. 
Gilreath's sales this year are 
expected to leap to $30 million, $12 
million over last year's figure. 

Smith's company expects sales to 

grow from $3.2 million last year to 
$3.8 million in 1996. 

While a positive attitude will help you deal 
with change, business owners and buyers 
offer these more specific tips for working 
successfully with corporate purchasers: 

Do your homework. Before you tiy to 
penetrate a market, says Gilreath's Rhodes, 
you need to understand the industry's 
purchasing strategies and sourcing 
practices. Such information, says Rhodes, 
"is very important because one industry 
price structure may be completely different 
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Gilbarco'S Bob Allen inspects fuel-pump gmphics 
made by Irene Sm ith s Mar-Tek Industries. 



Ferret out the problems. "I ask [buyers] 
what their problems are. I give them free 
advice," says Mar-Tek's Smith. She offers 
free samples of products that may solve a 
problem for a customer. And she asks to 
speak to the people in the factory to get 
their input; buyers, she explains, are not 
necessarily aware of problems. 

Be aggressive and knowledgeable. 

"The first thing that a buyer thinks is that 
the smaller the company, the less 
competitive they're going to be," says 



Gilreath's Miller. It's important to convince 
the buver that vour firm can offer the 
required technical support and that your 
employees have valuable experience. 

Form a cooperative with other small 
companies to purchase raw materials. P>y 

pooling financial resources and buying in 
larger quantities at lower prices, you can 
price your own products more 
competitively, says Gilreath's Rhodes. 

If a buyer seems rude or angry, don't 
take it personally. Remember the stress 
purchasing people are under. "I have 
discovered that some of the toughest, 
rudest, most angry buyers that I've worked 
with have developed into some of my very 
best accounts," says Smith. To help take the 
stress off buyers, she looks for services she 
can offer to make their job easier — such as 
electronically monitoring supplies and 
automatic shipping. 

Don't get discouraged. "Sometimes you 
just have to be persistent, and just don't 
give up," says Stan Gordon, senior account 
manager at Gilreath. But, he adds, "if you're 
not hearing what you want to hear or you're 
not getting a response from someone, then 
you've got to knock on a different door." 

he key to winning over buyers is to 
convince them that what you have to 
offer will contribute to their 
companies' success. And adopt the 
attitude that Smith of Mar-Tek and Tupper 
of Gilreath have about the changes taking 
place in the world of purchasing: Change 
presents challenges, but challenges will 
stretch your company and make it 
better. to 




To order a reprint of 
th is story, see Page 56. 
For a fax copy, see Page 5. 



When A Buyer Turns You Down 




What if a purchasing agent doesn't return 
your calls or refuses to buy your product? 

Linda Collinson, a Davidsonville, Md., 
entrepreneur, doesn't take no for an 
answer. When Collinson, founder of 
LaCrista, Inc., couldn't persuade a buyer at 
a Washington-area supermarket chain to 
stock her company's natural lotions and 
health-care products, she began calling the 
chain's chief executive. 

He finally called back, met with her, and 
agreed to test her products in 12 stores. 

"That was my big break," Collinson told 
an audience recently at a conference 



sponsored by the University of Maryland 
Dingman Center for Entrepreneurship. 
LaCrista's products now are carried in 
more than 100 of the chain's stores. 

After a buyer at Wal-Mart Stores, Inc., 
rejected her products eight times, she found 
that Wal-Mart had a program to support 
U.S.-made goods. She contacted the head of 
the program and got in through that door. 

If a buyer doesn't return your calls, put 
your pitch in writing, advises Elizabeth 
(Liz) Miller, senior buyer for Gilreath 
Manufacturing, Inc., a Howell, Mich., 
custom plastic injection molding company. 



When you write, tell why you think your 
product or service would benefit the 
company, she says, and if that brings no 
response, go to the next level, even to the 
president. 

There's a price to be paid, however, in 
bypassing the usual purchasing channels. 
"I've made a lot of enemies with buyers," 
says Collinson. Yet once you get into a 
company, you still have to work with the 
buyers. To ease her relationship with one of 
them, Collinson says, "I pretend we're the 
best friends in the world." She sends wine at 
Christmas and frequent thank-you notes. "I 
kill her with kindness." 

Nonetheless, she adds, a buyer never 
gets over it when you go over his head. 



THE OXFORD FREEDOM PLAN. 
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How the Oxford 
Freedom Plan works 
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You receive care i 
your 0<torJ l*t nn»ry 
Care Physician <>t km 
an Oxford Pa"« ipttt»| 
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Oxford Primary Care 
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• No coinsurance 

• No cUini forms 
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How things change. Not too long ago, the 
Freedom Plan " was something of a nov elty 
in the healthcare wi >rld. 

We were the first plan in our area to otter 
Members the cost savings ot an HMO and the 

freedom to see the doctor ot their choice. 

Today, with ovef 2^,000 employer groups, 
the Freedom Plan is the fastest growing plan 
in our Service Area. 

Not surprisingly, nearly every healthcare 
Company otters a similar plan modeled on our 
original. But that's where the similarities end. 

PROVIDING A HIGHER 
LEVEL OF SERVICE 

We built our entire company around the 
Freedom Plan. Which means from the outset 
we designed it tO be a fullv integrated plan. 

Not a hybrid. 

Our Customer Service Associates (CSAs), 
tor example, are specially trained to handle 
both In-Network .is well as Out-ot-Net work 
questions ,md claims. 

Consequently, you get all your questions 

answered in a single phone call. Without being 
bounced back and forth between separate 
departments. 

We've also implemented an advanced infor- 
mation system. With just ,i tew keystrokes, 
( !SAs can quickly access the* most up-to-date 

information available. 

Besides our unparalleled service, no other 
pomt-ot-service plan comet with the Oxford 
Physician Network. All of the physicians < >n 
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Words will never give justice 



to the amount of Minify Oxford has 
given our family. Your philosophies 
on prev entive medieine are totally 
innovative, I'm extremely grateful. 

Keep up the incredible work*" 





Maureen Ledden Rossi 



Oxfords extensive roster are board-certified 
or recently board-eligible. Your assurance of 
receiving the best medical care possible. 



WE PRESCRIBE A HEALTHY 
DOSE OF PREVENTION 

The Freedom Plan also comes with a unique 

array of preventive care programs. Under our 
Active Partner^ program, Members receive 

personalized mailers concerning immuniza- 
tions tor kids, mammograms, Pap smears, and 
annual physicals. 

We also otter a complete maternity program. 
Self Help Kits:" A membership magazine. 
Even discounts at health clubs and sporting 
goods stores. 

#1 IN CUSTOMER 
SATISFACTION 

Judging from several recent independent 
consume! surveys, our continuing efforts to 
refine the Freedom Plan are reaping rewards. 
Members gave it the highest rating in overall 

customer satisfaction. 

That's something else the competition just 
can't mutate. 




Call your Insurance Broker or Oxford at 



Oxford Health Plans 

1-800-846-6235, GXt. 1 22. More than healthcare. HwnanCare. 



•Oxford Health Plans (NY). Inc rated by CareData* M Reports, Inc , 1994 and by Sachs/Scarborough HealthPlus' M , Inc , 1994 The Freedom Plan is underwritten by in New York, Oxford Health Plans (NY). Inc and 
Oxford Health Insurance. Inc . in New Jersey. Oxford Health Insurance. Inc . in Connecticut, Oxford Health Plans (CT). Inc , in Pennsylvania, Oxford Health Plans (PA). Inc and Oxford Health Insurance. Inc 
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rustrated by the high cost of liability 
insurance for his building-mainte- 
nance consulting firm, Mort Daves 
decided in 1993 that he could do 
better Today, he pays half as much pre- 
mium and gets five times as much coverage. 

Daves, executive vice president of First 
Quality Maintenance, in New York City, 
accomplished this feat by having the firm join 
a lisk-purchasing group. These are volun- 
tary pooling arrangements that give small 
businesses a bargaining edge by consolidat- 
ing the firms' buying power into a group, 
thereby enabling them to secure broader 
coverage, lower premiums, and better policy 
terms for their liability coverage. 

Initially, Daves was skeptical about the 
benefits of such a group, but no longer. "It's 
meant a significant cost savings, which has 
increased my net profits," he says. 

As a side benefit, he has also saved on 
workers' compensation for his 12-person 
firm. By law, risk-purchasing groups are 
allowed to obtain only liability insurance. But 
by using the leverage of the group, the 
group's broker was able to get the members 
a separate workei*s' compensation package 
at a reduced cost. For Daves, that has meant 
a premium reduction of 30 percent 

Janice Brown, owner of Star Systems 
Consultation and Training Inc., in Phila- 
delphia, became a member of a risk-purchas- 
ing group for a different reason. She discov- 
ered that her geriatric-care company's liabil- 
ity insurance didn't cover daily money man- 
agement, claims filing, powers of attorney for 
health-care decisions, and other client serv- 
ices particular to her profession. 

She chose not to provide these services 
because she did not have liability coverage 
for them. 4 The insurance is really critical 
because my clients are vulnerable and can't 
do these services themselves," she says. 
Thus, she joined a lisk-purchasing group 
designed for geriatric-care managers. 

Robert Beyer, administrator at Limbach 
& Limbach LLI? a 36-attorney patent-law 
firm in San Francisco and San Jose, Calif, 
became concerned about his firm's liability 
coverage after discovering what appeared to 
be an error in a company procedure in 1990. 
44 1 called our insurance firm, and the agent 
said, 4 We don't deal with questions, we deal 
with lawsuits,' " Beyer says. 

Lynn Wood* i* a free-lance miter in 
Woodstock N. Y 
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Not pleased with the carrier's response, he 
hooked up with some colleagues who were 
founding a risk-purchasing group for law 
firms, called PILOT/Legis, and his firm 
became one of the 30 founding members. 
The first year, the firm saved 15 percent on 
its liability-insurance premium, and since 
then the premium has dropped an additional 
25 percent. 

But Beyer says the cost savings are only a 
byproduct of the real benefits: "First, being 
able to get the insurance, and second, getting 
it under the terms you wish." 

For example, the policy covers attorneys 
who act as arbitrators, who had been 
excluded under the company's previous 
insurance policy. As required by the group, 
Beyer's firm now has an active risk-manage- 
ment program, which has resulted not only in 
a reduction in the premium but also in 
more-efficient management of the firm. 

Daves, Brown, and Beyer are among the 



growing number of small-business owners 
and managers who have experienced tangi- 
ble benefits by having their films join 
risk-purchasing groups to obtain their lia- 
bility-insurance coverage. 

The groups generally are composed of 
small businesses in the same field — ranging 
from health care to real estate to spoils 



that have similar risk exposures. (To leam 
more on how such groups function in one 
industry — health care — see 4 The Power Of 
Pooling," March 1966.) 

Created In Crisis 

Formation of risk groups began after pas- 
sage of the Risk Retention Act in 1986. The 
act was Congress' response to a liability- 
insurance crisis that had priced many small 
companies out of the market Risk-retention 
groups enable companies in the same indus- 
try, such as plastics or chemicals, to cut 
insurance costs by forming what are, in 



TJie advantages of an insurance-coverage pool can make 
a sink-or-simni difference for some small firms. 




Joining a risk-jmrvhasing gmup has cut 
costs for the Linibach & Limbach lawfirnu 
says the firm's admhtistnito); Robert 
Br yen center; with attorneys Gemld T. 
Sekhnura and Vemnica Colby Devitt 



effect, mini insurance companies to self- 
insure against liability claims. Risk-purchas- 
ing groups, on the other hand, permit group 
purchasing of liability coverage. 

The law applies only to commercial liabil- 
ity coverage, including the actions of direc- 
tors and officers, errors and omissions, 
professional liability, {dilution liability, and 
umbrella liability (coverage above and be- 
yond what a company already has). 

By pre-empting many state requirements 
governing liability insurance, the act paved 
the way for the foimation of groups that 
could cross state lines and bypass onerous 
regulatory expenses and red taj>e. 



In recent years, risk-purchasing groups 
have grown in popularity. In March, there 
were 542 active groups, according to Karen 
Cutts, managing editor and publisher of The 
Risk Retention Rejx/rte); a newsletter based 
in Pasadena, Calif. That figure represents an 
increase of more than 14 percent since 
December 1994. Annual premiums for risk- 
purchasing groups total more than $2 billion, 
Cutts estimates. 

As awareness of risk-purchasing groups 
increases, more types of businesses are 
jumping on the bandwagon. 'We're seeing 
the development of niches within niches," 
Cutts says. 

Strength In Standards 

In some instances, the groups are helping 
companies establish standards that will gov- 
ern and strengthen their profession. For 
example, when Mary Jane Haake launched 
Dermagraphics, a tattooing company in 
Portland, Ore., 10 years ago, she couldn't get 
insurance on her own, in pail because the 
tattooing industry w r as unregulated. 

Dermagraphics does three types of tat- 
tooing: the standard type, called figurative 
tattooing; cosmetic tattooing, such as en- 
hancing an eyebrow; and medical tattooing, 
such as re-creating the areola of a woman 
who has had a mastectomv. 

Haake could get liability coverage only by 
joining the Society of Permanent Cosmetic 
Professionals, a risk-purchasing group that 
also provides riders for advanced treat- 
ments, such as tattooing a burn victim's skin 
graft to match the normal skin color. 

Initially the society had difficulty in get- 
ting a earner, says Susan Preston, the 
group's administrator. But ultimately it at- 
tracted a big, established carrier, in part 
because of the thoroughness with which 
Preston established the group's professional 
standards, relying on dozens of consultations 
with doctors and other medical experts. 

Those standards in turn are helping to 
guide legislators as they seek to regulate the 
industry in their states. 'The risk-purchasing 
group was an educational tool that is bring- 
ing the profession up to speed," says Haake. 

Levels Of Savings 

How much a company saves through a 
risk-purchasing group depends on the type 
and size of business. Richard C. Imbert, 
president of the American Professional 
Agency Inc., an insurance underwriter based 



in Amityville, N.Y., says annual rates for one 
of the types of group he handles — social 
workers — range from $40 to $400 for a $1 
million liability limit. That compares with 
rates of $500 to $1,000 for comparable 
coverage for a single firm. 

For securities firms, the savings can be 
even more dramatic. Dean Boyle, director of 
member benefits at the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, based in Rockville, 
Md., says that when he last shopped around, 
about 14 months ago, the lowest premium he 
could find for an individual securities firm 
was $10,000 a year: In contrast, the associa- 
tion's new purchasing group, approved in 
December; offers "something broad in cover- 
age" for $1,500 a year. 

U A large number of NASD's members are 
small firms with 12 or fewer employees," he 
says. "They're not being served by the 
commercial market because they're viewed 
as a riskv class of business." 

Gaining Some Clout 

Jeffrey Rubin, executive director at New 
York City-based Kaye Insurance Associates 
Inc., a retail broker that works with seven 
risk-purchasing groups, sums it up this way: 
"If you're paying half a million dollars in 
premiums, you can write your own ticket" as 
far as policy terms. But a small firm paying 
modest premiums doesn't have such clout. 

"Purchasing groups enable small busi- 
nesses to buy liability insurance at similar 
rates and limit levels as big organizations." 

Insurance companies find risk-purchasing 
groups attractive prospects because the 
companies can save on costs in two ways — by 
using a single agent or broker for multiple 
states and by tailoring a policy for a group 
based on a similar level of risk. 

" Acquisition and internal expenses are 
typically reduced, since it is easier and lass 
expensive to target-market and pre-under- 
write select classes of business" than it is to 
dm? up policies for a number of individual 
companies, says Douglas Boyce, senior vice 
president of Interstate Insurance Group, 
based in Chicago. 

A purchasing group also allows carriers to 
reward a good record on losses, "ultimately 
benefiting not only the individual insured 
members but the carrier as well," says Diana 
Dean-Spurgeon, director of professional lia- 
bilitv at Scottsdale Insurance Co., in Arizona. 

With all parties — the insured, the brokers, 
and the insurers — |x>tentially benefiting, it's 
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not surprising that risk-purchasing groups 
are being formed in many different ways. 

Sometimes a trade association will or- 
ganize a lisk-purchasing group, open to all or 
some of its members. Or a number of 
companies in the same field will get together, 
define their liability needs, or- 
ganize a group, and shop for a 
broker. 

A broker might be the moti- 
vating force, either through book- 
ing a number of homogeneous 
businesses or by pursuing indus- 
try affinity groups such as associ- 
ations. 

In still other cases, it's the 
insurance company that is the 
impetus for forming a group. "We 
used the risk-purehasing-group 
vehicle to get to market quickly 
because we don't have to go 
through the states," says Diane 
Fiel, product-line director at In- 
terstate Insurance Group. 

Most risk-purchasing groups 
are organized as not-for-profit 
corporations; othei*s are farmed 
as unincorporated associations or 
for-profit coiporations. The group 
may be run by an administrator 
(either a member of the risk- 
purchasing group or an outside, 
salaried employee) or the broker, 
who may sit on the board. 

Risk-purchasing groups also 
vary widely in the degree to 
which member companies are 
involved. Some of the people in 
the companies might not even 

know they belong to a group. At 

the opposite extreme, they'll pay 

yearly dues and attend educational programs 

designed to reduce their risks. 

Beyer, for example, says that Limbach & 
Limbach pays annual dues of up to 2.5 
percent of the premium, which helps pay the 
salaries of the two full-time staff people who 
run the group. Representatives of prospec- 
tive member firms fill out an application for 
membership, covering type of business, 
annual revenues, and claims history. 

To get the most out of a risk-purchasing 
group, businesses should be ready to make a 
commitment. "It's like belonging to a club," 
says Beyer, who adds that it helps to have 
some knowledge of the insurance business. 

They should also make sure that the 
broker they're dealing with is licensed and 
that the carrier is rated as solid by a 
reputable insurance-rating servica (Accord- 
ing to newsletter publisher Cutis, 82 percent 
of the insurers for risk-purchasing groups 
BR rated by A.M. Best Co.) 

Finally, companies interested in forming a 
risk-purchasing group should be prepared to 
invest money and time in the start-up 
procedure. They need to work with an 



insurance professional, either a broker or 
program administrator, to negotiate the best 
terms and effectively organize and operate 
the group. The group must be registered in 
the states in which it intends to operate. 
Some states have added burdensome 
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When she learned that her geriatric-care company's 

liability insurance didn't cover some client services, 
Janice Bmum joined a risk-purchaxitig gmup. 



regulations in violation of the Spirit of the 
Risk Retention Act, according to iisk-pur- 
chasing-group advocates* These regulations 
make it more costly and time-consuming to 




form a group. Florida, for example, requires 
a group's directors and officers to be finger- 
printed. It can take as long as seven months 
and cost $2,000 to $3,000 for consulting work 
and the approval process needed to get a 
group off the ground, according to the 
American Professional Agency's Imbert. 

Another disadvantage is the law's re- 
striction against the purchase of anything 
other than liability coverage. Because of this 
limitation, some associations — which may 
want to offer members workers' comp and 
property coverage, for example, in addition 
to liability insurance — have chosen not to use 

purchasing groups. 

espite such obstacles, many com- 
panies have found that a risk-pur- 
chasing group helps them gain control 
over their liability insurance. For 
some small firms, joining a group is the first 
step toward designing their own coverage 
terms for other types of insurance. Beyer, for 
example, says he is working with a broker to 
put together a property-insurance package 
outside the group. He is also studying how 
the group could be converted into a risk- 
retention group. "If the market changes, 
we'd write our own insurance in partnership 
with a broker," he says. 

Cutts says the evolution of risk-pur- 
chasing groups into risk-retention groups 
makes sense. U A purchasing group is like 
dating, whereas a lisk-retention group is like 
getting married," she says. 

The ultimate goal of both is for small firms 
to manage their rides themselves, freeing 
them from the whims of the marketplace, 
reining in costs, streamlining administration, 
and — perhaps most important — helping 
them establish better business practices. IB 

To order a reprint of 
this story, see Page 56. 
For a fax copy see Page 5. 




Resources 



Comprehensive information about risk-pur- 
chasing groups, including a complete listing 
of such organizations, is contained in A 
Practiced Guide to Purchasing Gmups, 
published annually by Insurance Communi- 
cations, a firm that specializes in publica- 
tions related to risk-purchasing and risk- 
retention groups. The guide details how the 
groups are formed and regulated and 
discusses how they deal with insurers, 
agents, and brokers. The cost is $495 plus a 
$10 shipping charge. To order a copy, call 
(818) 796-4972 (tax: 818-796-2363) or write 
PO. Box 50147, Pasadena, Calif. 91115. 
Two other Insurance Communications 



publications are also useful for companies 
interested in risk-retention or risk-purchas- 
ing groups: 

The Risk Retention Reporter a monthly 
newsletter, provides up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on the marketplace for such groups, 
monitors the groups, and conducts regular 
surveys. An annual subscription costs $295. 

The Risk Retention Gmup Directory & 
Guide profiles risk-retention groups and 
includes a sendee-provider index. It is 
published annually and costs $185. 

Insurance Communications has also set 
up a site on the Internet's World Wide Web, 
providing information on risk-purchasing 
groups. By fall, the site should include a 
listing of insurers, agents, and brokers. The 
address is littpi/livwmrrrcom. 



Alicia McSulty and 

son Joseph 



I had just given birth 
to my fourth child, 
when I heard my doctor say, 

"For God's sake, 
she's hemorrhaging. 
I can't stop the bleeding." 

The baby was fine, 
but I was bleeding to death. 
For ten days I lay in a coma 
as a team of doctors, 
surgeons and nurses 
fought to keep me alive. 

But in the end, 
what ultimately 
made the difference were 

165 total strangers 
who I only know as 
type AB Positive. 

Thank you. 
Your blood saved my life. 

A New York Blood Ce n ter 



Blood donors save lives. Alicia McNulty is living proof. 
To give blood call 1 800-933- BLOOD (2566). 








EMPLOYEE TURNOVER IS HIGHER IN BUSINESSES THAT DON'T HAVE DRUG-F R 
POLICIES. AND WHILE IT COSTS AN AVERAGE OF $7,000 TO REPLACE A SALARIED WORKER, IT CAN BE VERY 
INEXPENSIVE TO START A DRUG-FREE POLICY AT YOUR COMPANY TO FIND OUT HOW A DRUG-FREE WORK- 
PLACE PROGRAM CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES AND IMPROVE YOUR BOTTOM LINE. CALL 1 -800-883-DR U G. 
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Family Business 



Going from one leader to a team of leaders means a 
whole neiv structure. 



By Shawn Nelton 



OBSERVATIONS 



Team Playing 
Is On The Rise 



More and more, familv-business owners in 
the U.S. are beginning to do what advisers 
have traditionally warned them not to do: 
Instead of winnowing out a single successor, 
they're passing the business on to a team of 
leaders and owners made up of siblings or, 
occasionally cousins. 

And sometimes the results are aston- 
ishingly successful. 

Ivan Lansberg, an organizational psy- 
chologist in New Haven, Conn., w f ho special- 
izes in family firms, says that when he 
began his career, he thought all companies 
should be led by a single leader. That was 
the prevailing notion. 

When he encountered a familv business 

« 

that worked beautifully even though it was 
led by a partnership of 
siblings or cousins, he 
would question the wis- 
dom of such a structure. 

And, he says, the partners 
would say: "We're having 
fun and making money. 
Go back and study some 
more, and come back and 
talk to us 10 vears from 




now. 

The point, says Lans- 
berg, is that while sibling 
and cousin partnerships 
are not for everyone, 
under the right circum- 
stances thev do work. 



Polishing The Concept 

Testing out this brave new T world of part- 
nerships is W.J. Hagerty & Sons, Ltd., Inc., 
a 101-year-old company in South Bend, 
Ind., that manufactures and distributes — in 
nearly 30 countries — products for the care 
of silver, jewelry, and other items. 

The business is now owned equally by the 
23 members of the fourth generation, of 
whom a dozen or so are actively working in 
the firm. The family business consists of 
three separate companies — one in the 
United States, one in Canada, and the third 
and largest in Europe. 

"We have a common interest," savs 
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Among the fourth and fifth generations at W. J. Hagerty A Sons, U.S.A., arc, top, Todd 

Meszaros and Mar// Hagerty Gilbert; middle row, Michael Hagerty, K'unberly 
Hagerty Batalis, Lloyd Krnpp, and Shelley Hagerty Meszaros; and bottom. Jatnes 
Batalis Jr. Inset: Third-generation Chairman M. Patrick Hagerty. 



Shelley Hagerty Meszaros, president of 
W.J. Hagerty, U.S.A., which has about (if) 
employees. "We love this business, were 
here to work, and we're here to sell." 

During the Oral two generations, the 
business was run by a single leader — first, 
the founder, WJ. Hagerty, and then his 
son, Mansiel Hagerty. 

In the third generation, M. Patrick "Pat" 



Hagerty took charge of the U.S. branch, 
and his brother, William J. Hagerty, cre- 
ated and still oversees the European opera- 
tion, based in Monte Carlo, while their two 
sisters have taken somewhat active roles in 

the company. 

Now members of the fourth generation 

bear titles like co-chairman of the board* 
president, and vice president, and they 
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OBSERVATIONS 



run the day-to-day operations of the U.S. 
division — which the family calls the 
"mother ship." 

Pat Hagerty, executive chairman of the 
American company, claims to have semi- 
retired to Fort Myers, Fla. "But everyone 
knows he still calls all the shots," says 
daughter Kimberly Hagerty Batalis, a 
company vice president. 

However, Hagerty in the U.S. is clearly 
a company that is moving from a single 
leader to a team of leaders. As such, it is 
paving the way for the future of many 
family businesses in this country. 



all their assets. u At their death, there 
really wasn't anything for the sisters," 
says Cohn. 

"The two sons, meanwhile, had grown 
the business and had done very w r ell in it," 
he says, "but their sisters have always 
been sort of the poor relations." Between 
them, the brothers, now in their 60s, have 
eight children, and Cohn says they are 



psychologist Lansberg. As the world 
grows more complex, however, more com- 
panies, large and small, are moving to- 
ward team leadership. 

According to Lansberg, three types of 
family businesses have emerged: those 
managed by one owner, those run by 
sibling partnerships, and those run by 
teams of cousins, or what Lansberg calls 




A Checklist For Success 



Changing Expectations 

Studies on family business have only 
recently begun to look at succession 
trends. However, family-business consult- 
ants across the country say they are 
seeing a clear movement toward multiple 
succession. 

One such consultant, John L. Ward, 
who is also a professor of private enter- 
prise at Loyola University Chicago, says 
that in informal research, he has found 
that about 50 percent of family-business 
owners "are intending to pass on owner- 
ship and leadership to multiple-sibling 
teams." 

Ward has found that an additional 25 
percent expect their businesses to pass to 
a group of cousins, and the remaining 
one-fourth expect their businesses to go 
to a single owner. As recently as a decade 
ago, Ward says, only 20 to 25 percent of 
family firms were run by sibling partner- 
ships. 

"To me, [the figures are] refuting the 
notion of primogeniture or linear owner- 
ship. That clearly is a tremendous 
change," says Ward, whose observations 
are based on informal surveys over the 
years of attendees at family-business 
seminars and on industry surveys. 

About 28 percent of those who re- 
sponded to a survey conducted by the 
Arthur Andersen Family Business Cen- 
ter, in Houston, and 26 percent of the 
respondents to a Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. survey said they 
expect to pass their businesses on to 
multiple successors. Both studies were 
conducted last year. 

One factor driving the change is an 
increased sensitivity on the part of the 
current senior generation "that some- 
times their siblings weren't treated 
fairly," says Mike Cohn, president of the 
Cohn Financial Group, a family-business 
consulting firm in Phoenix. 

Cohn cites an instance in which the 
parents of four children left the stock to 
the two sons with the intent that the two 
daughters would be "taken care of" with 
other assets after the parents died. But 
the parents lived a long time and used up 



Are you thinking of passing on your 
business to a team of siblings or cousins? To 
help you evaluate whether the team will be 






Commitment to a shared dream, 
which Lansberg describes as "a vision of 
the future that generates excitement and 

vitality in [the team's] work- 
ing relationship." 

The ability to appreciate 
and use each person's talents. 
To work effectively, says 
Lansberg, a team "must bring 
forth the unique talents that 
the individuals have." 

The ability to capitalize 
on a shared history. 

A generosity of spirit- 





that is, an attitude of "all for 
one and one for all." 

The ability to manage 
rivalries constructively. 
A sense of humor. 
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With care, sibling or cousin leadership can succeed, 
says expert Ivan Lansberg. 



successful, Ivan Lansberg, an organiza- 
tional psychologist specializing in family 
firms, suggests these guidelines: 

Requirements For Sibling Partnerships: 

A healthy bond among siblings. 





Requirements For Cousin 
Consortiums: 

■Commitment to a shared 

dream. 

A solid structure, including an effective 
board of directors, a family council, and 
policies on entering and leaving the firm. 

A program for educating all share- 
holders about stewardship. 
Fair buyout policies. 





looking for ways to pass on the business 
that won't repeat the inequity experi- 
enced by their sisters. 

"Many Paths To Continuity 

Today's business-owning parents are less 
willing than those of earlier generations 
to discriminate among children and are 
more inclined to treat all children equally, 
says Ward. Because daughters (and 
younger sons) are now regarded as poten- 
tial successors more frequently than they 
used to be, business owners have more 
options for succession. 

For centuries, businesses were passed 
from father to firstborn son, and manage- 
ment ideas emanated from the church and 
the military, "both of which are systems 
that are anchored on the notion that you 
need to have one ultimate chief/' says 



"cousin consortiums/' There are, he says, 
"many paths to continuity/' 

But what family-business owners need 
to understand, says Lansberg, is that 
when a business moves from one stage to 
another — from a single owner to a sibling 
partnership, for example, or from a sib- 
ling partnership to leadership by cous- 
ins — it represents a structural change in 
the company. 

What worked for Mom or Dad as a 
single owner — who was involved in every 
decision, "from capital investments to 
paper clips" — cannot be expected to work 
for a sibling partnership, Lansberg says. 
Even cousin companies are vastly differ- 
ent from companies managed by sibling 
teams. 

"By the time companies get into the 
cousin stage, the structure has now bal- 




MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR 



June 1-3, Hedgesville, W.Va 



"The Meeting of the Minds" is a two-day 
retreat designed to enable participants 
to evaluate the past, present, and future 
of their family businesses. Call the 
George Washington University Center 
for Family Enterprise at (202) 994-9150. 



June 5-7, Denver 



"Managing Succession Without Con- 
flict" is a seminar featuring two nation- 
ally known family-business consultants, 
Leon A. Danco and John L. Ward. To be 
repeated in November. Contact Ross 
Nager of the Arthur Andersen Center 
for Family Business at 1-800-924-2770. 



June 6, Broadview, 



"Conflict in the Workplace and Conflict 
in Family Business" is a dinner meeting 
sponsored by the Midwest Association 
of Family Business Owners. Call (708) 
495-8900. 



June 9-13, Atlanta 



The "Family Business Academy" is for 
potential successors or members of the 
next generation who are considering 
joining the family firm. Topics include 
relationships with family members, con- 
flict resolution, estate planning, and 
strategic planning. Call the Family En- 
terprise Center at Kennesaw State Col- 
lege at (770) 423-6045. 



June 13, Northampton, Mass. 



"Getting It Done By Breaking All the 
Rules" is a meeting that explores ways of 
thinking to help regenerate a family 
business. Call Ira Bryck at the Family 
Business Center of the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst; (413) 545- 
1537. 



June 20, Norristown, Pa. 



"Family Pride Makes the Difference" is 
a seminar featuring the family that owns 
Genuardi's Supermarkets, a Philadel- 
phia-area chain. Call the Delaware Fam- 
ily Business Center at (215) 723-8413. 



How To Get Listed 



This list of family-business events fea- 
tures national and regional programs 
that are open to the public Send your 
item three months in advance to Family 
Business, Nation's Business, 1615 H 
Street* N.W., Washington D.C. 20062- 
2000. 



looned and become much more complex," 
says Lansberg. "In order to manage 35 
shareholders — some of whom work in the 
company, some of whom do not — you need 
a more complex organization." 

Siblings And Cousins 

Sibling partnerships are organized along 
the lines of an "office of the presidency" 
Lansberg says, with partners having re- 
sponsibility for different functions. They 
tend to come in two types, he says. One is 
the team of equals, in which leadership is 
shared — when you ask who's in control, 
they answer, "We are." The second type is 
the "first among equals" 
partnership, in which a 
"lead" sibling exercises 
the most authority. 

Although lead siblings 
may own slightly more 
stock than their partners 
do — for example, 51 per- 
cent compared with 49 
percent in a two-sibling 
partnership — their 

power "is derived by 

their personal leadership' 9 and not neces- 
sarily from owning the controlling shares of 
stock, says Lansberg. 

Cousin companies are usually larger, and 
their governance systems "are considerably 
more complicated," says Lansberg, who is 
writing a book on managing continuity in 
family firms; it is due out from Harvard 
Business School Press early next year. 

At the cousin stage, a business may have 
many formal systems and policies in 
place — such as a family council, a charitable 
foundation, buyout and venture hinds, a 
board of directors that includes individuals 
from outside the family, and rules determin- 
ing how family member's can join or leave 
the business. 

Taking a structural approach, according 
to Lansberg, "reduces emphasis on person- 
alities" and focuses attention on problem 
solving. (See "A Better Way To Pass The 
Baton/ 1 December 1995.) 

Passing a business from father to son is 
one thing, but passing a company to a team 
of cousins, says Lansberg, is "a very 
different event." In the case of the single 
owner handing a company down to a son, 
ownership and management are linked. But 
when a company is passed to a group of 
cousins, that link dissolves, with some 
branches of the family owning shares but 
not being involved in management. 

Companies such as Hagerty may find 
themselves for many years trying to man- 
age the transition from one system to 
another. Pat Hagerty is still involved in all 
the major decisions while the members of 
the fourth generation, in their* Ms and 40s, 
own the company and must take it into the 
future together. 



Team management 
is the next big issue 
in family firms. 



The Team Approach 

Although succession — managing the tran- 
sition from one generation to the next in a 
family business — has been the big issue in 
family businesses for the past decade or so 
as many businesses have changed hands, 
family-business experts see team manage- 
ment as the big issue in the year's to come. 

A common problem, says Lansberg, is 
that sibling groups lack "a clear* vision of 
what it takes to create an effective sibling 
team or even how to recognize one when 
they see it." 

"There are no role models" for most 
sibling and cousin teams, says financial 

consultant Cohn. "They 
can't look back to a previ- 
ous generation and say, 
'Here's how our parents 
and grandparents did 
it/ * 

Consultants them- 
selves recognize that 
they must be able to help 
families with a "partner- 
ship model." Mike Hen- 
ning, a family-business 
consultant in Effingham, 111., confesses his 
own bias toward a single leader. But, he 
says, "our* owti client base reflects these 
changes from the single owner to the team 
approach." 

While moving to team leadership and 
ownership may be risky for a family firm, 
Cohn says, there can be some benefits. The 
downside might be that cousins and siblings 
perpetuate notions and practices that are no 
longer beneficial, such as secretiveness or 
refusal to hire outsiders. 

But on the plus side, Cohn says, sibling 
and cousin teams are 'Very rich in terms of 
communication and trust, maintaining the 
culture of the company, and having a real 
good sense of purpose. There's a real 
sensitivity to the intangible parts of the 
company — what the company contributes 
to the community, for example, and how it 
treats employees." 

Like the Hagerty family, the new teams 
may find that as they mature, they will get 
better at Working together*. The Hagertys 
have teamed to place an emphasis on the 
work itself and to foDow r the rule of 
"principle before personality" as a way to 
get past conflict. As Kimberly Batalis puts 
it: "(let mad. Go home. Eat a chocolate cake 
and forget about it, and come back the next 
day and work/' M 

An audiocassette of Ivan Lansberg^ pres- 
entation, "Succession as Structural Change: 
What Happens When Siblings or Cousins 
Take Charge," is available for $12 from 
ACTS, Inc., 14153 Clayton Road, Tow n and 
Country, Mo. 88017; 1 -800-&42-2287. Ask for 
tape No. FF9516, from the 1995 annual 
conference of the Familv Firm Institute. 
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The ups and downs that 
three companies 
experienced in the IPO 
process light the way for 
other firms. 



By David R. Evanson 




ach year thousands of thriving small 
firms attempt to go public. An IPO — 
initial public offering — is the ultimate 
statement of entrepreneurial success. 
But most companies that start the process 
never finish. Even so, the lessons learned 
along the way are often worth the aggrava- 
tion and expense. 

Here are the stories of three small firms 
that stalled the IPO process within the past 
few r years, experienced its ups and downs — 
and, in various ways, reaped its rewards. 

Chasing A Market 

In 1993, entrepreneur Joe Falsetti, whose 
Langhorne, Pa., company, Rom Tech, pub- 
lishes and sells multimedia software on 
CD-ROMs, knew a market explosion for 
CD-ROMs was around the corner. And he 
was right. Driven by shrinking costs for 
hardware, increased utility, and a growing 
base of personal computers equipped with 
CD-ROM drives, sales worldwide mush- 
roomed in 1994 to $10.7 billion and hit $18 
billion last year; according to market re- 
searcher Infotech, in Woodstock, Vt. 

But past experience as a marketer and 
strategic planner at computer giant Unisys 
had taught Falsetti that chasing markets 
driven by new technology requires plenty of 
capital. "If you want to run with the dogs," 
he says, "you can't lie there on the porch." 
His discussions with venture capitalists 
quickly showed him that to take Rom Tech 
where he thought it could go, he would first 
have to take the company public. 

"There were lots of investors who wanted 
to invest in us as a private company" says 
Falsetti. "But they all had the same ques- 
tion: 'How do we cash out and win? 1 n The 
answer was obvious: The company would 
Undertake an IPO to give these early 
investors an "exit" route — stock they could 
sell in exchange for their ownership stake. 

Eye On The Goal 

Vincent Caruso, founder of Kwik Goal, a 
sports-equipment manufacturer in Quak- 

Darid R. Eranson, a financial-commu- 
nications consultant and ivriter, is the 
principal of Financial Co)nmunications 

Associates Inc., inArdmore, Pa. 

For more on IPOs, see 'Are Yon Ready 
To Go Public?" in the January 199.1 
issue. 



ertown, Pa., found that the growing popu- 
larity of soccer was straining his cash flow. 
"We were in a growth spiral," Caruso 
explains. "Our debt was getting bigger each 
year by the difference between what we 
were making [total revenue] and what we 
needed to keep growing." Cash flow 
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A merger with another firm (/are Joe Falsetti's multimedia 
software company the sales volume it needed to go public. 



job. "Even if we made $500,000, we would 
still be way off," he says. 

Of those earnings, says Caruso, 
$250,000 would go to state, local, and 
federal taxes, and the remaining $250,000 
would still leave the company needing to 
borrow $250,000. 

To break the cycle 
of mounting debt, 
Caruso decided to 
attempt a $6 million 
IPO. 



Purchasing Plans 

Best Programs, 
Inc., a Reston, Va., 
firm that develops 
accounting and 
human-resources 
software, found that 
revenues started to 
climb when software 
updates were tied to 
changes in federal 
and state regula- 
tions. "Suddenly, 
our cash flow was 
predictable," says 
Best's chief financial 
officer, Melody 
Ranelli. 

But while Best 
was flush with cash, 
it was flush with 
competitors, too. 
"The industry was 
highly fragmented," 
she says. "We felt 
that if we were pub- 
lic, we would have 
the currency to 
make acquisitions" 
and grow in competi- 
tive strength. 

Best filed for a 
$28 million initial 
public offering. 



couldn't generate enough capital to finance 
growth. 

With annual sales nearing $4 million in 
1993, Caruso figured he needed at least 
$500,000 in additional cash for inventory 
and accounts receivable to grow within a 
year beyond the $5 million mark. But just 
boosting gross revenue wouldn't do the 




om Tech and Kwik Goal had similar 
reasons for wanting to go public. 
They needed capital, not debt, to 
finance expansion. But there are 
other reasons companies seek I POs, says 
Petrelli, senior vice president of 
Neidiger/IVicker/Bruner Inc., a Denver- 
based investment banking firm focusing on 
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emerging and middle-market companies. 
Some want to attract and financially reward 
key employees with stock. Others want to 
raise their visibility and prestige. Going 
public also can smooth the way for future 
access to capital markets. 

While the reasoning behind a public 
offering is generally straightforward, the 
process hardly ever is, says Petrelli. 'Tak- 
ing your company public will be one of the 
most difficult transitions it will ever make." 

In fact, overshadowed by last year's tally 
of more than 500 IPOs are the thousands of 
companies that tried and never made it. 
Jeffrey Adduci, president of the Regional 
Investment Bankers Association, in Char- 
leston, S.C., estimates that less than 5 
percent of the companies that attempt an 
offer ever dose the deal. 

Adduci, whose trade group's 175 invest- 
ment bankers focus on emerging companies, 
says: 'There are many reasons companies 
fail. The most common is they cannot entice 
an underwriter" to finance the project and 
then act as a sponsor in marketing it. 

Sometimes a company's management 
does a poor job of selling itself, he says. 
Other times, as with Rom Tech and Kwik 
Goal, structure] issues arise during the 
process and get in the way 

Stumbling Blocks 

Falsetti recalls a productive first meeting 
last year with a New 7 York City investment 
banking firm, Strasbourger, Pearson, Tul- 
cin, Wolff Inc. But the underwriter told 
Falsetti to come back when Rom Tech, 
incorporated in July 1992, was a little 
bigger. "At $1 million in sales," he says, u the 
company didn't have enough meat on its 
bones to get them excited." 

Rom Tech's diminutive stature, he 
teamed, presented problems. Growth com- 
panies such as Rom Tech that compete in 
the hot CD-ROM market are valued on a 
multiple of revenues rather than earnings 
because such companies often haven't 
reached profitability. 

According to that formula, Falsetti's $1.2 
million in sales made his company worth 
approximately $5 million. To raise $4 million 
to $5 million with an IPO — the size of deal 
that begins to look profitable to an under- 
writer — meant putting practically 100 per- 
cent of the firm's value up for sale. TYpi- 
cally an IPO puts 20 percent to 50 percent 
of a company up for sale. 

Even if Falsetti were to go for that kind 
of deal, which would all but wipe out his 
financial stake in the company, there would 
still be problems. The biggest one: How 
could the investment banker sell the deal to 
investors when the company founders 
couldn't retain enough stock to keep them- 
selves financially tied to the company? 
Before an IPO would look attractive, Rom 
Tech would have to get bigger. 
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After balking just before his Kwik Goal spoils-equipment fir m was 
set to go public, Vincent Caruso says he's glad he did. 



Convincing The Brokers 

At Kwik Goal, the structural issues w r ere 
different. "The company was stalled in 
1981," says founder Caruso. "My brother — 
a teacher and soccer coach — asked me if I 
could make a portable soccer net that would 
fit into a station wagon. We grew from there 
as a familv business." 

%j 

Earlier in his career, Caruso had run and 
retired from a wrecking and demolition 
company. But what he and his brother 
lacked was the financial-management back- 
ground that underwriters expect of owners 
to drive a deal to the closing table. 

The situation w r as exacerbated by the fact 
that the smaller underwriters that handle 
firms the size of Kwik Goal rely heavily on 
the selling talents of an IPO client's man- 
agement. 

But Caruso WIS uncomfortable pitching 
the company to strangers. 4 T w as told to sell 
stock by making presentations to brokers," 
he recalls, "but nobody ever clued me in to 



w T hat these brokers 
wanted to hear 
about." 

Adduci, chief of 
the investment 
bankers' group, says 
the most stressful 
part of the IPO 
process for a firm's 
management is the 
meeting with the 
brokers. "Some- 
times they [owners] 
don't know their 
presentations to bro- 
kers should be much 
different than a 
sales presentation," 
he says. When man- 
agement focuses on 
technology, product 
features, or cus- 
tomer service with- 
out addressing mar- 
kets, growth rates, 
and margins, it's a 
formula for disaster, 
he says. 

The Right Stuff 

By contrast, Best 
Programs appeared 
to be a prime IPO 
candidate. With rev- 
enues of $20 million 
in 1993, annual 
growth of about 30 
percent, and pretax 
margins of about 14 
percent, the com- 
pany quickly got a 
letter of intent from 
two highly re- 
spected regional un- 
derwriters interested in selling 2.1 million 
shares priced at $9 to $11. 

But during the ensuing presentations to 
brokerage houses and institutional inves- 
tors, CFO Ranelli says, Best got a crash 
course in just how fleeting are the moments 
that a company has for selling its deal. 

It's not that Best didn't have a great story 
to tell. But an unexpected problem quickly 
emerged, recalls Ranelli. The company's tax 
software, called Tax Partner, accounted for 
about 30 percent of revenues at the time 
and attracted a lot of negative attention 
because of difficulties involving a competi- 
tor. The other company's stock price fell u by 
almost half w r hile we were in registration to 
go public," Ranelli says. "It made a lot of 
news." 

Once potential investors became fo- 
cused on the tax software, they began to 
see other problems. For example, almost 
all of the revenue for the tax software 
arrived in January, w T hen the product w r as 
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shipped. But because development and 
marketing costs were spread over an entire 
year, Best, though highly profitable, 
showed operating losses for the two quar- 
ters following January, which disturbed 
investors. The deal began to founder. 

Last-Minute Surprises 

At Kwik Goal, Caruso got all the way to the 
dav before the IPO when he decided to walk. 

'The underwriter came to us the night 
before and said that they could only get $3 
per share instead of the $6 we filed for," 
recalls Caruso. "I said there was simply no 
way I was going to sell 55 percent of my 
company for $3 million." 
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When the indications/br ai? opening stock price dipped too low, 
software developer Best Progmms, Inc. canceled its initial 
public offering, says Melody Ranelli chief financial officer. 



While underwriters set an initial target 
price, feedback from potential investors 
may cause that price to go up or down 
before the IPO is actually launched. 

So although he had spent over $200,000 in 
legal, accounting, and printing fees in 
preparation for the IPO, Caruso left the 
investment bankers standing at the altar*. 

The competitor's problems hurt Best 
Programs' IPO, Ranelli says. "When the 
indications [for the opening stock price] 
started to dip below $9 per share, we had to 
think hard about how committed we were to 
being public. The consensus was that at $9 
or less, we were selling 20 percent of the 
company for not much in return." Despite 
having spent some $500,000 on legal, ac- 
counting, and printing fees, Best canceled 
its IPO in June 1993. 

Only tiny Rom Tech successfully negoti- 
ated the perils of the process and got to the 
closing table for a $4 million check. To get 
the company up to size, Falsetti engineered 
a merger with nearby Applied Optical 



Media Corp. (AOMC), a company Rom 
Tech had done business with. "Whereas 
Rom Tech focused on distribution, AOMC 
was strong in development," says Falsetti. 
"By bringing them under one roof, we 
achieved vertical integration and got the 
sides volume we needed to go public." 

oday, Caruso s Kwik Goal is profitable 
on sales of $9 million without having 
gone through with an IPO. He learned 
public ownership would have been a 
mistake for his family business. U I saw I 
w T ould end up running the company, and 
everyone else would call the shots." 
And he adds that the ever-present em- 
phasis on growth may 
not have been good 
for Kwik Goal. "You 
can grow yourself 
into the poorhouse. I 

learned growth 
means nothing. Earn- 
ings are what counts." 

Caruso says he 
now thinks a firm 
should have at least 
$10 million in sales 
and healthy earnings 
before contemplating 
an IPO. "You Ve got 
to have some earn- 
ings to plow into get- 
ting the transaction 
done. If the deal dies, 
it's bad enough that 
the expenses come off 
the bottom line. But it 
would be tragic if it 
killed the company, 
too." 

Although Caruso 

expects to pass $10 
million in sales, he says he would never 
consider another offering. "I don't want to 
sell my company when it's about to take off. 
We're a family business, and the investors I 
want to benefit are the next generation of 
this family and our employees." 

After it withdrew 7 its offering, Best sold 
the tax-software product to another com- 
pany and is now focusing on its two other 
software products. One is designed for 
personnel management, the other is to help 
businesses calculate asset depreciation. 
Ranelli says she figures that if Best were to 
go public today, shares would fetch about 
$15 each, compared with under $9 as they 
were closing in on the IPO. 

Perhaps the biggest lesson she learned 
was the value of focus. "Even though it w r as 
a good business for us, our tax software 
really threw the investors off," says Ranelli. 
"When you have just 20 minutes to present 
where you've been, where you're going, and 
what it all means, the smallest complication 
or inconsistency can cause problems." 



As for Rom Tech, the complexity of the 
IPO deal was disproportionate to its size. 
To fund all of the expenses and keep Rom 
Tech growing, Falsetti needed so-called 
bridge financing of $400,000. He had a 
tentative commitment to secure this from 
the venture-capital firm that backed 
AOMC, the company Rom Tech ulti- 
mately merged with, but only if he was 
able to get a solid commitment from the 
underwriter to do the IPO. The under- 
writer, of course, would do the deal only if 
Rom Tech was larger, and Applied Opti- 
cal would agree to the merger only if Rom 
Tech completed the IPO. 

Because of the tangled web, Falsetti 
structured the offering so the merger with 
Applied would occur the day of the IPO. 

On the day the paperwork was done, 
Friday the 13th of October 1995, Rom 
Tech's IPO went off as planned. For 
Falsetti, the biggest lesson he learned 
was never to stop driving the deal for- 
ward. "I started working on it in May and 
didn't stop until we got our check in 
October," he says. 

"Suddenly, all of the effort of the past 
few months was worth it." MJ 

• To order a reprint of 
tliis story see Page 56. 
For a fax copy, see Page 5. 
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By Linda Elkinx 




ou have about 20 minutes to persuade 
a stranger to lend you money or in- 
vest in your business. Its now or 
never, and your company's future 
rides on the outcome. 

Is your business plan up to this kind of 
challenge? 

Whether a plan is drawn up to help se- 
cure a bank loan or outside investment, it 
requires a great deal of thought; it cannot 
be left to chance. 

Many business owners regard the 
writing of a business plan as a kind of 
torture that must be endured if they j 
want to move their company to the 
next stage of development. But after 
completing a plan, many entrepre- 
neurs regard the process as an en- 
lightening exercise for management 
and view the result as a boost to the 
company's public image. 

While business plans vary greatly j 
in length and scope, winning plans 
share several characteristics, all 
stemming from the research that's 
done in preparing them and the 
analysis and presentation of the 
plans themselves. Here are the 10 
characteristics of successful busi- 
ness plans: \ 

1 . Clear, Realistic Financial Projections 

Bank loan officers and investors 
often start and end their review of 
your plan here. The financials 
must be in a standard format and ™ 
presented clearly. Investors usu- 
ally want summaries of performance to 
date, and then, in a similar format, cash- 
flow, income-statement, and balance-sheet 
forecasts. A written narrative must accom- 
pany all significant line items. 

'The average banker may spend two 
minutes on the executive summary and 20 
minutes on the numbers before going back 
to ensure that there is a relationship be- 
tween the increased sales shown in the pro- 
jections and the marketing plans," says 
Betsy Cooksey, director of the Southern 
Region Small Business Development 
Center, in Waldorf, Md. 

Larry Carlson, president of Shepherd's 

Linda Elkins is a free-lance miter and 
former business-plan consultant in 
Hollywood* Md. 



Yacht Yard and of Black Dog Props, both in 
Solomons, Md., spent two months re- 
searching and writing his 41-page business 
plan. He worked closely with his partner 
and a business-plan consultant before sub- 
mitting the plan to his banker in the hope 
of securing a $150,000 loan. 

Carlson sought to equip and start a 
computer-controlled facility for remanufac- 
turing marine propellers. The 
concept was clear in the 
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narrative, 

and the discussion went straight to the fi- 
nancial section. 

The $150,000 requested included 
$25,000 to cover any unexpected expenses; 
the bank wouldn't approve that part of the 
request. After revising the financials, the 
bank and Carlson worked together to se- 
cure a $100,000 loan backed by a repay- 
ment guarantee from the U.S. Small 
Business Administration. That was enough 
to get the business off the ground. 

Because his plan was well-researched 
and he was willing to compromise, Carlson 
got his loan. As the new company com- 
pletes its first year, it has already won busi- 
ness from the Coast Guard and from pri- 
vate boat owners across the country. 



2. Detailed Market Research 

Demonstrate that you know your cus- 
tomers and the problems you are solving 
for them. Know the size of your market and 
its trends. To whom are you appealing? 
How many potential customers are there, 
and can they be reached with marketing 
and promotion? Are they good at paying? 
Who signs the checks? 

u Is it a growing market?" is the question 
asked by Chip Stelljes, executive vice pres- 
ident of Allied Capital, in Washington, 
D.C. Allied is the nations largest pub- 
licly traded venture-capital fund, with 
$650 million under management. "Are 
there a few big players which will be 
i difficult to unseat," he asks, "or is 
I the market! fragmented, with more 
opportunity for a newcomer?" 
"What makes you think that youll 
succeed where so many have failed?" 
!> asks Allan Weissburg, who runs 
mk^ Weissburg Financial Planning, a 
r McLean, Va., company that offers 
planning and investment-manage- 
ment services. "The 'better mousetrap' 
idea, where the public beats a path to 
your door, is passe. We're all more cyni- 
cal than that. Rightly or wrongly, its the 
marketing that counts. It doesn't matter 
how great the product is." 

3. Detailed Competitor Research 

Everyone has competitors, and you 
have to know them and respect 
them in order to run a company ef- 
fectively. Get their pricing and promo- 
tional materials, know how big and suc- 
cessful they are, leam everything about 
their product, and find out how many em- 
ployees they have and what their financials 
look like. 

"I've seen people gets loans for which 
they were undercapitalized because they 
knew their industry so thoroughly they 
could quote costs and sales per square foot 
for their store and for all their competitors," 
says Cooksey. 

4. Management. Management, Management 

If you have holes in your management 
team, start lining up people to come on 
board when the money arrives, and include 
them in your plan. A mediocre product can 
make a successful company if there is ex- 
cellent management, and conversely, bad 



management can make the best product a 
failure. 

"The top of the list for a successful busi- 
ness plan," says Cooksey, "is management 
experience in the field. I The Small 
Business Development Center) had 25 
plans funded by banks last year. The most 
successful are employees buying the busi- 
ness from the owner. The others were suc- 
cessful in talking about industry trends 
and giving the loan officer enough infor- 
mation to feel comfortable." 

5. A Killer Summary 

A great summary starts with a state- 
ment of what the company is seek- 
ing (debt or equity funding, support 
of some other kind, or better organi- 
zation) and continues with a clear 
description of the market, the 
company's management, and 
product. Keep it short — two to 
three pages — and include 
summaries of your year-end in- 
come statements for your performance 
to date and projections. Add a few mar- j 
ket numbers, and the experienced 
reader will have a summary of your l 
business at a glance. j 

6. Proof Of Vision 

Put enough detail in each section so 
that your reader can follow your 
plans and see that your goals are at- 
tainable. Demonstrate that you know 
how to sell and distribute your prod- 
uct, that you have thought through the hir- 
ing needs that come with growth, and that 
you know the kind of company you want to 
grow. 

Vision is what "creates excitement for in- 
vestors," says Dr. Judy Britz, chief operat- 
ing officer of Sienna Biotech, in Columbia, 
Md. Siennas core technology, Copalis, has 
applications in analyzing blood for infec- 
tious diseases and hormones and in testing 
soil, water, and food. "Differentiate your 
product or service from the competition; ex- 
plain clearly how you are better," says 
Britz. 

Siennas final plan, 50 pages long, was 
used to inform its major investor, a large 
manufacturing company, of Siennas plans 
for the future. 

7. Good Formatting And Clear Writing 

"The first requisite of a successful plan is 
that it be interesting to read, well-written, 
and smooth-flowing," says Weissburg. k The 
second requisite is that it be well-orga- 
nized, so I can look at the table of contents 
and find what I need. No one will go flip- 
ping through searching." Write short para- 
graphs, and use bullet points whenever ap- 
plicable. 

Howard Califano, director of the Office of 
Technology Licensing at Johns Hopkins 



University, in Baltimore, adds: "The busi- 
ness plan needs to be a simple, straightfor- 
ward document. Distinctly set out the 
business opportunity; use declarative sen- 
tences/' 

8. Keep The Plan Short 

Fewer than 40 pages is a good goal. There 
are apocryphal stories of companies that 
funded on the basis of three pages faxed to 
the light investor. But most 
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companies can't be summarized in any 
meaningful way in such a short document. 

On the other hand, long business plans 
are a turnoff. If its too long to look inviting 
for you to read, why would anyone else be 
interested? 

9. Design For The Bottom Line 

In the text of your plan, explain clearly why 
you need financing, what kind of financing 
best suits the company, and how the bank 
or investor would be repaid. If you Ye seek- 
ing bank or other debt investment, your 
company must have rock-solid cash flow. 
Show when you intend to repay and where 
you will get the money If you are seeking 
investors, don't just talk about the present. 
Project where the business is going. For 
most equity investments, you need a very 
high growth rate. 

Its also important to show that you your- 
self have invested in the company. Don't 
ask someone else for money if you haven't 
put your own in first. 

10. Make The Plan Your Own 

When faced with the overwhelming task of 
creating a compelling plan, you may be 
strongly inclined to hire an outside writer 
for help. But beware. Many plan-writing 



consultants simply don't have the patience 
to guide you in making your own decisions, 
and they may end up making decisions and 
interpreting data for you, effectively in- 
venting your business for you. That can 
prove to be a bad idea when you have to im- 
plement the plan. 

Always create the business plan first by 
yourself. Then, if you need help, go to a con- 
sultant, who can help immeasurably by 
pointing out weak points, helping to find 
data, and writing your ideas in the 
order and manner best suited for your 
ft intended audience. 
[ Expect to pay $1,0(30 to $4,000 for a 
[ well-polished, complete plan for bank 
I financing, and much more for a sophis- 
[ ticated equity-investment plan. 

In addition to consultants, you might 
I turn to other sources for help. Cooksey 
H calls her Small Business Development 
j Center a one-stop shop for assistance in 
planning and operating a business. 
I Similar centers are scattered across the 
countiy They conduct one-on-one, confi- 
f dential counseling for business plans 
! and make their extensive business li- 
braries available. 

k The business-plan process gives you a 
much better idea of whether your project 
is feasible," says Carlson, of Black Dog 
Props. "If there are serious reasons why 
the business can't happen, the planning 
process will show you. 

u We walked into the bank a lot more 
confident about what we were doing," 
Carlson continues. u We had a profes- 
sional product. We knew what we intended 
to do and how we would do it. This also put 
the banker in a strong position to defend 
the loan to his loan committee and to the 
SBA, if need be. In short, a good business 
plan is invaluable. " tB 




For More Information 



The following books contain suggestions 
that can help you in waiting your own 
business plan: 

Venture Capital Handbook, by David 
Gladstone; Prentice Hall, 1987; $30.95. 

How to Write a Winning Business Plan, 
by Joseph R. Mancuso; Prentice Hall, 
1992; $15. 

Business Plans That Win, by Stanley R. 
Rich and David E. Gumpert; Harper- 
Collins, 1987; $13. 

Finance for the Nonfinancial Manager, 
by Herbert T. Spiro; John Wiley & Sons, 
1988; $19.95. 

How to Read a Financial Report, by 
John A. Tracy; John Wiley & Sons, 1993; 
$16.95. 
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Tliere are legal and other 
steps yon can take to plug 
any potential leaks of 
propi 'ietary in fori i tat ion. 



By Janine S. Pouliot 




hen spoils-camp owner Charles 
Hoeveler called a competitor's 800 
number to request company liter- 
ature, he got an unexpected 
bonus. Chatting with an overly zealous 
employee, Hoeveler gathered a bounty of 
intelligence on his rival. 

"Information in this business is difficult 



port. Bendheim works with the University 
of Massachusetts at Boston to guide entre- 
preneurs exploring international marketing 
opportunities; protecting proprietary infor- 
mation is one of their concerns. 

Obviously you have to talk about your 
business and share information with cus- 
tomers. Once you recognize what sets you 
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to come by," says Hoeveler, president of 
U.S. Spoils Camps, in Kentfield, Calif*. His 
firm runs camps around the country on golf, 
tennis, and other sports, mostly for chil- 
dren. U I was told the exact enrollment by 
each camp and session along with other 
facts," he says. "Obviously, the person 
working the phones wasn't trained in what 
to say and what not to say." 

Employees who talk too much jeopardize 
a company's most valuable asset — proprie- 
tary information. They can also compromise 
the firm's competitive edge and future 
profits. Knowing what not to say is often as 
important as knowing what to say. 

Here are steps to help you plug informa- 
tion leaks and keep your ideas from show- 
ing up under another company's nameplate: 

Identify What Needs Protecting 

"The first thing you ve got to understand is 
what makes your product or service 
unique," says Andrew Bendheim, director 
of Massport Airport and Seaport, the 
independent authority that owns and oper- 
ates Boston's Logan Airport and the city's 

Janine S. Pouliot is a free-lance writer in 

(Ireev Bat/, Wis. 



apart, you understand the information you 
shouldn't share. In fact, you should guard 
this information for all it's worth. Bendheim 
says many entrepreneurs don't know where 
to draw the line. 

Get Noncompetition Agreements 

Jack Kaplan, former owner of a company 
that made software enabling doctors to 
verify insurance coverage, put plenty of 
trust in his employees — until an employee 
announced his intent to start his own firm 
by using Kaplan's technology. 

Now a professor of entrepreneurial stud- 
ies at New York University's Stern School 
of Business, Kaplan quickly contacted his 
attorney, who drew up a noncompetition 
agreement stating that former employees 
were prohibited from working for a rival 
firm in the same geographical area for two 
years. (For more on such agreements, see 
Managing Your Small Business in the May 
issue.) Because the employee was not yet 
ready to jump ship, he signed rather than 
lose his job. 

State laws generally require employers 
to be reasonable in the restrictions they 
impose on someone's future livelihood, says 
Steven (ierber, managing partner of Ger- 



ber & Samson, a Wayne, N.J., law firm 
specializing in employment issues. Courts 
in many states will strike a clause entirely if 
it is found to be "unreasonable in geo- 
graphic breadth or duration," he says. 
When drawing up such agreements, he 
says, consult an employment lawyer. 

Make Secrets Off-Limits 

Aside from legal contracts barring employ- 
ees from moving to a rival firm, Gerber 
says, employers should have all employees 
promise to safeguard company secrets. But 
a formal contract isn't required, he says. A 
simple document using "boilerplate lan- 
guage that lawyers draft" specifying that 
employees are forbidden from disclosing, 
taking, or copying confidential information 
makes violators legally liable. 

Don't Assume Home Base Is Safe 

Just because you're near your office, or at 
least not near your competitors' offices, 
don't assume the competition isn't close by 
Regularly remind workers not to discuss 
company activities or display sensitive com- 
pany documents in public places. 

Before Mike Felhofer opened his own 
business, Door Countv Candle Co., in 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., he worked for a paper 
company and was researching the firm's 
competition. A co-worker reported that 
while investigating a rival business, he 
stopped for lunch at a nearby restaurant. 
Says Felhofer: "A group of employees from 
the firm came in, sat directly behind him, 
and stained discussing confidential com- 
pany strategies. He heard every word!" 

Don't Trade It All At Trade Shows 

Probably the greatest arena for serious 
eavesdropping is the trade show. Compe- 
titors typically check out rivals' booths to 
examine their products and catch any stray 
conversations that come their way. 

"Entrepreneurs are so eager to lure 
potential customers, they're hesitant to hold 
back any information and seem uncoopera- 
tive," says Massport's Bendheim. 

"Trust your gut," says John Kaminski, a 
consultant in Green Bay, Wis., who special- 
izes in helping companies improve produc- 
tivity. "Be acutely aware of your own 
reactions. If a red flag pops up and you 
realize the conversation is taking on a foul 
odor, stop talking." te 
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Putting Trusts In Your Estate Planning 
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By Mart/ Rowland 

f all the personal-finance chores we 
face, most of us find estate planning 
the most tedious. It s not surprising, 
then, that its often neglected, with 
the result that estate taxes eat up the bulk 
of many estates. For business owners, the 
result can be more disastrous still. Poor 
planning often means the family business 
must be sold to pay estate taxes. 

To avoid handing over your assets — pos- 
sibly even your business — to Uncle Sam, 
you must acquire at least a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the basics of estate plan- 
ning and the use of trusts. 

Experts say that the most com- r 

mon mistake American couples 
make in planning their estates is 
to hold all of their property 
jointly — or to leave everything to 
each other in their wills. "Ninety 
percent of the wills I see are what 
I call love me' wills," says Edward 
A. Slott, a certified public accoun- 
tant in Rockville Centre, N.Y., who 
specializes in estate planning. 'They 
say, T leave everything to you, and 
you leave everything to me. ,M 

This strategy, however, may trig- 
ger unnecessary taxes for any cou- 
ple with a total estate of more than 
$600,000. The reason is that they 
may not be able to take full advan- 
tage of the personal exemption 
from estate taxes or the unlimited 
marital deduction. 

The exemption, technically 
known as the unified credit, allows 
each person to transfer up to 
$600,000 free of federal estate and 
gift taxes either during life or at 
death. Estate taxes start at 37 per- 
cent of the amount that exceeds 
$600,000. 

Under the marital deduction, a 
spouse can transfer an unlimited 
amount of property free of tax to 
his or her spouse, provided the 
spouse is an American citizen. But 
the surviving spouse then has only 
the $600,000 exemption left to 



Thus, splitting the property between 
the spouses early on to give each a 
$600,000 exemption from estate taxes is 
the first step in a good estate plan. 
"Equalization of both spouses' estates will 
provide the lowest possible estate tax," 
Slott says. 

The key to trusts is understanding the 
difference between a revocable trust, 
which can be revoked or changed at any 
time by the person who set it up, and an 
hrevocable trust, which cannot be altered. 

Because assets in a revocable trust re- 
main under your control, they remain in 
your estate. Only those assets placed in 
an irrevocable trust are taken out of the 
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For Tax Savings 




shield the remaining estate. 
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Bypass Trust 

Q-Tip Trust 

Irrevocable Life- 
insurance Trust 

Irrevocable 
Asset Trust 

Grantor-Retained 
Annuity Trust 

Grantor-Retained 
Unitrust 

Charitable 
Lead Trust 

Charitable 
Remainder Trust 





estate for estate-tax purposes. Therefore, 
to save on estate taxes, you must give up 
control of the assets put in trust. 

One more note: Each person can make 
an annual gift of $10,000 to as many peo- 
ple as he likes without filing a gift return. 
This means that each year a couple can 
gift $20,000 to each child, for example, or 
$40,000 to a grown child and the child's 
spouse. This "annual gift exclusion" may 
also be used to fund various types of 
trusts. 

Credit Shelter Or Bypass Trust 

One of the most basic types of trust is de- 
signed to make use of the $600,000 ex- 

— i emption at the death of one 

spouse. Known as a credit shelter 
or a bypass trust, it can be set up 
in your will so that $600,000 goes 
into the bypass trust at your 
death. Your spouse then receives 
all the income from the trust, and 
the principal goes to your heirs 
upon the death of your spouse. 
The advantage of this type of 
trust is that if each spouse estab- 
lishes one and makes use of the 
maximum $600,000 exemption, the 
couple can save up to $235,000 in 
federal taxes on an estate worth 
$1.2 million. 



The Q-Tip Trust 

A qualified terminable interest 
property trust, or Q-tip trust, is a 
form of marital trust that provides 
the surviving spouse an income for 
life. No estate taxes are due at the 
death of the first spouse because the 
Q-tip trust is allowed to use the un- 
limited marital deduction. Unlike 
the credit shelter or bypass trust, 
the principal in a Q-tip trust is 
included in the surviving spouse's 
estate. 

The Q-tip trust allows the spouse 
who establishes it to determine who 
will be the beneficiary once the 
surviving spouse dies. Because of 
this aspect, Q-tip trusts are some- 
times used by spouses in a second 
or third marriage to ensure that 
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children from a first marriage inherit the 
principal. 

There's a pitfall to avoid, however: 
Retirement assets should never be in- 
cluded in a Q-tip trust. The distributions 
from many plans, such as 401(k) plans 
and individual retirement accounts, do 
not satisfy the requirements of a Q-tip. If 
the trust requirements are not met, the 
Internal Revenue Service has ruled, es- 
tate taxes are owed 
on all the retire- 
ment-plan money. 

To qualify for the 
marital deduction 
on estate taxes, a 
Q-tip must dis- 
tribute all income 
to the surviving 
spouse at least once 
a year. But the pay- 
out options on re- 
tirement plans are 
typically based on 
life expectancy and 
do not necessarily 
result in distribu- 
tion of all income. 

If the retirement 
plan distributes 

less than its full annual income to the 
trust, all the money in the plan is disqual- 
ified for the marital deduction. 

"If you have $1 million in an IRA and it 
is disqualified for the marital deduction, 
the estate could end up with a whopping 
tax bill," says Seymour Goldberg, a tax at- 
torney at Goldberg and Ingber, in Garden 
City, N.Y. 

The Irrevocable Life-insurance Trust 

This trust can be used to keep the pro- 
ceeds of a life-insurance policy out of an 
estate, protect them from estate taxes, 
and allow them to be used to pay taxes on 
the rest of the estate. 

The proceeds of a life-insurance policy 
are always free of income tax. But if the 
insured person is also the owner of the 
policy, the proceeds become part of his or 
her estate. 

One solution to this potential problem is 
to get the life insurance out of the estate. 
That can be done by making a third 
party — such as a trust — the owner of the 
policy. This move insulates the proceeds 
from federal estate taxes. The $10,000 an- 
nual gift exclusion can be used to pay pre- 
miums on the policy. 

The advantage of such a trust is that it 
gives you considerable control over how 
funds are distributed. It also avoids pro- 
bate, the eourt-SUpervised administration 
of the terms of a will. Proceeds are avail- 
able immediately to heirs. 

There's a risk, however: If the insured 




person dies within three years of the 
purchase of the policy, the money is swept 
back into the persons estate. There must 
be no "incidence of ownership" by the in- 
sured within three years of death. 

The Irrevocable Asset Trust 

An irrevocable asset trust is similar to a 
life-insurance trust except that it is set up 
to transfer assets to another party, usually 

children. "The par- 
ents make annual 
exclusion gifts or 
single large gifts," 
says Kenneth 
Wenzel, an estate 
attorney in Fort 
Worth, Texas. "The 
purpose is to trans- 
fer assets to the 
children but not 
give them control 
of the assets." 

In order to meet 
IRS requirements, 
the trust must per- 
mit the children 
certain windows 
during which they 
are entitled to 
withdraw the money. Of course, the idea 
is to convince the children that it is in 
their interest to leave the money un- 
touched. k Tou might say that you will not 
contribute anything additional if they 
make a withdrawal," Wenzel says. 

GRATs And GRUTs 

Small-business owners should also know 
about GRATs and GRUTs— grantor-re- 
tained annuity trusts and grantor-re- 
tained unitrusts. These trusts allow the 
grantor the right to receive an income, or 
annuity, for a specified number of years. 
At the end of the trust term, say 15 years, 
the grantor s beneficiaries will receive the 
property held in trust, including all appre- 
ciation of its value, free of estate and gift 
taxes. 

If you use a GRAT, your income amount 
is set up front. For example, it might be 
$50,000 a year. A GRUT, on the other 
hand, requires the grantor to receive a 
fixed percentage of the fair market value 
of the property each year. That would 
mean you would recalculate the income 
once a year. 

"If you want to get rid of as much prop- 
erty as possible, you're better off with the 
GRAT," says Joshua Rubenstein, an es- 
tates partner at Rosenman & Colin, a law 
firm in New York City. "If you are really 
concerned about inflation, you'd rather 
have the GRUT." 

GRATs and GRUTs can be used to 
leverage the transfer of a closely held 



business while retaining income and 
control. For example, you may be able to 
transfer $1 million worth of stock in a 
family business to a GRAT or a GRUT, 
making your children the beneficiaries 
and paving little or no gift tax. 

The taxable value of the amount put in 
trust is reduced by the total amount of the 
annuity you plan to withdraw over the 
term of the trust, plus your unused uni- 
fied credit up to the $600,000 limit. If the 
stock value grows to $5 million over the 
15-year life of the trust, the entire amount 
passes to the beneficiaries without tax, 
thus leveraging the value of your unified 
credit. This leveraging strategy u can be 
particularly effective with a rapidly grow- 
ing business," says Rubenstein. 

The Charitable Lead Trust 

Business owners who wish to leave money 
to charity may want to consider a charita- 
ble trust. The charitable lead trust pro- 
vides income to charity during the term of 
the trust, and the property is transferred 
to beneficiaries at the end of the term. 
When you create a charitable lead trust, 
you get a gift-tax charitable deduction at 
the time equal to the present value of the 
annuity that the trust will pay to the 
charity. 

This type of trust, which was used by 
Jackie Onassis, is particularly useful if 
the family has no current need for income. 
If the gifted property appreciates during 
the term of the trust, the appreciation is 
free of estate tax. And the principal passes 
to beneficiaries tax-free. 

The Charitable Remainder Trust 

The charitable remainder trust reverses 
the order, giving the income to the donor 
or his family and the principal to charity. 
These trusts work particularly well for ap- 
preciated assets because the trust can sell 
the assets without paying income tax. The 
proceeds of the sale can be used to pur- 
chase income-producing securities. For 
federal income-tax purposes, the donor 
can claim a charitable deduction equal to 
the present value of the assets that will be 
donated to charity over the life of the 
trust. 

If you are not interested in giving to 
charity, these trusts probably will not 
work for you. They should be considered 
for a small-business retirement plan in a 
large estate, however. "Because retire- 
ment plans get taxed so severely, the kids 
might get only 10 cents on the dollar," 
says estates lawyer Rubenstein. 'The kids 
could actually do better with the income 
from a charitable trust." 




Mary Rowland is a personal-finance 
irriter in Neiv York City. 
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TAXES 

Is It A Hobby 

Or A Business? 

If you have a hobby that could grow into a 
business, you owe it to yourself to explore 
making a living from something you love. 
While the Internal Revenue Service is al- 
ways happy to see entrepreneurs make 
money — and pay taxes — the — 
agency also wants to make i 
sure your new endeavor is in ; 
fact a business and not just a 1 
tax dodge. 1 

When you convert your hobby 
to a business, you get a full 
range of business deductions, in- 
cluding deductions for losses. 

Say you turn your sailing 
hobby into a charter-boat com- 
pany. Before going into business, 
you shelled out thousands of dol- 
lars each year in boat payments, ^ 
interest on those payments, docking fees, 
and storage costs — and couldn't deduct a 
dime. But as a charter business, you can 
claim depreciation and all of the costs of 
chartering your boat as deductible busi- 
ness expenses. And you may also deduct 
any losses. 

By law, the IRS must presume your ac- 
tivity is carried on for profit. The catch is 
that your business must produce a profit 



in at least three of its first five tax years. 
( If your business is breeding, showing, or 
racing horses, it must produce a profit in 
at least two of seven years. ) 

If you fail the test, the IRS can reclas- 
sify your business as a hobby, and any 
deductions or losses that you claimed 
earlier could be subject to tax plus 
interest. ^ 
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For hobby 

enthusiasts on the verge of becoming 
entrepreneurs, the IRS has a list of nine 
considerations used in determining 
whether an activity is actually a business. 
The agency takes each factor into consid- 
eration; no one factor is decisive in deter- 
mining whether a hobby has made the 
leap to becoming a business. 

L Do you carry on your activity in a 
businesslike manner? 

2. Do the time and effort you spend on 



the activity indicate that you intend to 
make it profitable? 

3. Do you depend on income from the 
activity for your livelihood 4 ? 

4. Are losses from the activity due to cir- 
cumstances beyond your control 0 (Or are 
they normal in the start-up phase of the 

business?) 

5. Are you willing to change your 
methods of operation to try to im- 
prove profitability? 

6. Does the activity make a 
profit in some years, and how 
much profit does it make? 
7. Do you or your advisers have 
ooHars i the knowledge needed to carry 

on the activity as a successful 
business? 
| 8. Have you made a profit in 
[ similar activities in the past? 
9. Can you expect to make a 
future profit from the apprecia- 
tion of the assets used in the activity? 

Overall the message is to conduct your 
business like a business: Open a business 
checking account, keep track of revenues 
and expenses, send out regular bills, and 
collect overdue accounts. 

In an age of downsizing, it's probably a 
good idea to size up your options. 

— Gloria (iibbs Manilla 

The author is a CPA and financial 
writer in South Bend Ind 



LEGAL DOCUMENTS 

Protect Yourself Against 
The High Cost Of Dying 

If you were in a coma after an accident or 
some catastrophic illness, would you want 
to be kept alive with tubes and machines 
when there was no hope of recovery? 

Many people are familiar with situa- 
tions in which patients have been kept on 
life support for months 
at a cost of thousands 
of dollars a day. Such 
a circumstance can 
wipe out a family's as- 
sets and bankrupt a 
family business. 

*We warn our small- 
business clients about 
what can happen to 
them financially" if 
they find themselves 
in this situation, says Michael Leonetti. 
president of Leonetti and Associates, a fi- 
nancial-planning firm in Buffalo Grove, 
111. "Even if your medical insurance has a 
fairly liberal cap on hospital costs," he 
says, "the 20 percent coinsurance pay- 
ments and other costs can eat you up." 




Health-insurance policies typically have 
a lifetime cap of $1 million. The problem 
arises when a patient is in a "persistent, 
vegetative state" or is in a terminal condi- 
tion and cannot voice his or her own deci- 
sion on whether life-support efforts should 
be continued. 

Karen Orioff Kaplan, executive director 
of Choice In Dying, a nonprofit consumer 
organization, says that in the absence of 
"advance directives that spell out your 

wishes when you can't 
speak for yourself," 
you have no assurance 
that your wishes can 
be complied with be- 
cause health-care 
providers would have 
no basis for legal pro- 
tection if, for example, 
they were to discon- 
tinue life support. 
"Advance directive" 
is a general term that applies to two kinds 
of legal documents. One is a living will. 
The other is a durable power of attorney 
for health care, sometimes called a health- 
care proxy. 

Through a living will, you put in writing 
what you want done — or not done — when 



you can't speak for yourself. A durable 
power of attorney for health care lets you 
appoint a family member or some other 
trusted person to make sure your wishes 
are carried out. 

"Almost all of my small-business clients 
have living wills and durable health-care 
powers of attorney," says lawyer Richard 
Weiss of Weiss and Block, a Chicago law 
film 'They have these documents drawn 
up around the same time they do their 
wills, trusts, and financial powers of attor- 
ney." 

New York attorney Edward S. 
Schlesinger says: tr Ybu have to select your 
health-care agent very carefully to make 
sure he or she knows what you want done 
in a variety of situations and is prepared 
to ask the right questions and make the 
right decisions." 

Adds Kaplan: "Circulate your advance- 
directive documents [living will and power 
of attorney] among family members, your 
doctor, and vour business associates so 
that everyone is on the same page if the 
unthinkable happens." 

— Peter Weaver 

Tin author is a personal-finance writer 
in Hcthcsda, Md 
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Employee Education On 401 (k) Plans 



By Rand a Myers 

Are your employees looking toward their 
retirement years through rose-colored 
glasses? 

In a recent survey of U.S. workers by 
the Employee Benefit Research Institute, 
in Washington, D.C., three-quarters of the 
respondents said they were confident they 
would have enough money to live on in re- 
tirement. Yet 30 percent of those respon- 
dents had not saved so much as a nickel 
toward their retirement, and only 40 per- 
cent had tried to calculate how much 
money they would actually need by then. 

The results are shocking if only because 
the amount will probably be a lot higher 
than many of them might guess. (A good 
rule of thumb is to figure that you'll need 
70 percent of your pre-retirement income. ) 

Clearly, someone must help U.S. work- 
ers educate themselves about investing 
for retirement, and increasingly 
that someone is their 
employer, particularly 
employers who have 
substituted em- 
ployee-funded 
401(k ) retirement 
savings plans for com- 
pany-funded pension 
plans. 

Until this year, how- 
ever, providing invest- 
ment education was a 
dicey proposition for 
employers who spon- 
sor 40 l(k) plans, because 
of the federal Employee 
Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act (ERISA). That law 
says employers who ren- 
der "investment advice" 
could be liable for in- ^ 
vestment decisions 
made by their 40 Kk) 
plan participants and 
their beneficiaries. That 
means an employee who be- 
comes unhappy with his 401(k) invest- 
ment returns might be able to sue his em- 
ployer for providing bum advice and win 
the case. 

Unfortunately, ERISA provided little 
guidance on distinguishing between 
investment advice and investment infor- 
mation. 

This year the Department of Labor pro- 
vided some relief when it issued an inter- 
pretive bulletin that said employers aren't 
providing investment advice as long as 
t hey do not: 








Render value judgments on specific 
investments. 

Make recommendations on buying or 
selling specific investments. 

Exercise discretionary authority over 
investments. 

Regularly render advice that serves 
as the primary basis for employees' 
investment decisions. 

"The basic principle," says William 
Arnone, a partner at the accounting 
firm Ernst & Young in New York 
City, u is that whatever you do should 
enable the employee to say that he or 
she is making the decisions." 

Well-educated employees may be 
more receptive to replacing a tradi- 
tional pension plan, which costs more 
for employers, with a 401(k). That's 
how employees at Midland Inc., an in- 
ternational marketing firm based in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., felt last year after 

their employer took care to edu- 
cate them about the change. 

Education "was a significant 
issue for us," says Midland's 
president, Jack Boersma. 
"It was important for us 
to explain to our employ- 
ees why it made good fi- 
nancial sense to termi- 
nate the defined-benefit 
plan and why the 40 Kk) 
was a much wiser ap- 
proach." 

Midland relied on 
Buck Consultants, a 
New York City- 
based consulting 
firm with offices in 
Fort Wayne, to do 
the job. The educa- 
tional effort in- 
cluded distribu- 
tion of a wide 
array of invest- 
ment literature, a 
group meeting, 
and the option of 
one-on-one advisory sessions with a Buck 
consultant. 

Thanks in part to the success of that ed- 
ucational effort, all eight of Midland's U.S. 
employees eligible to participate in the 
plan chose to do so. (Broad employee par- 
ticipation is essential under Internal 
Revenue Service guidelines if owners and 
managers of small businesses want to 
contribute to their own 40 Kk) accounts at 
the maximum allowable levels.) 

Of course, it isn't necessary to hire a 
third party to educate your company's 




workers. Many 401(k) vendors, from 
banks and insurance companies to broker- 
age houses and mutual-fund firms, pro- 
vide that service as part of a turnkey 
40 Kk) package. More important than who 
runs the education program is that the 
program address the topics most impor- 
tant to 401(k) investors. 

Ernst & Young's 
Arnone says that "em- 
ployees are doing three 
things that are cardinal 
sins if they want to re- 
tire at a good age" — 
whatever that age may 
be. "They re not socking 
enough money away, 
they're not socking 
it away where they 
should, and much of the 
money that they are 
socking away they're 
spending on things other than retirement." 

Accordingly, any good investment-edu- 
cation program should help employees de- 
termine how much they'll need for retire- 
ment, how they should allocate their 
investments among different types of as- 
sets to reach that amount, and why, for 
most workers, they should be reluctant to 
tap their 401(k) savings for anything 
other than retirement. 

"It's important that any educational ef- 
fort become a continuing fixture of the 
40 Kk) program," adds Buck Consultants 
principal Richard Koski. 

Although there's little hard data yet, 
early research seems to confirm that em- 
ployee-education programs can make 
401(k) participants better investors. 
Surveys by the Employee Benefit 
Research Institute last year found, for ex- 
ample, that participants in plans that pro- 
vided information on estimating income 
needs for retirement had the highest per- 
centage of their assets allocated to stocks, 
the best-performing class of financial as- 
sets over time. 

However you educate your employees, 
say 40 Kk) experts, you should deploy a 
wide variety of tools, which can range from 
group and individual meetings to newslet- 
ters, workbooks, and financial software. 

"Good education programs recognize 
that some people like to learn by being 
taught and others like to learn by teach- 
ing themselves," says Arnone, and such 
programs "have offerings to accommodate 
both." »fi 

Randy Myers is a financial writer in 

Dover Pa. 
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needs with our 
combination 

of services 



What's the simplest way to protect 
your employees, your business 
and yourself? 

Get The Principal Edge, a combina 
tion of executive benefits and busi- 
ness insurance solutions provided 
by The Principal. 

Our life, disability and retirement 
solutions offer flexibility, cost- 
efficiency and tax advantages. Our 
executive benefits can help you attract 
the quality employees your company 
needs. While our retirement benefits can 
help you keep them. 

We even offer continuation plans that keep your 
business running through life's unexpected events. 

But most important of all, we make administering 
your benefits program as easy as possible. One 
administrator keeps you informed of plan values and 
benefits, and assists with tax issues and accounting. 
You receive one billing statement for all plan members and 
one consolidated annual report listing all plan participants. 
W" It's as simple as that. 

No wonder The Principal has a proven track record for smooth, 
trouble-free plan services. That's The Principal Edge.' 

To learn more about The Principal Financial Group and its products 
and services, visit our Internet home page at http://www.principal.com 
or call 1-800 -986 -EDGE (3343). 
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I'll Take 

Manhattan— And 

A Manhattan 

"The Cigar Bar." For some 
people, that phrase is instantly 
evocative — on the order of, say, 
iethal injection/' or "root 
canal," or maybe "IRS audit." 

Mark C. Grossich had some- 
thing entirely different in mind 
when he came up with that 
name, as we learned when we 
visited him not long ago at 
Beekman Bar and Books, one of 
three Manhattan bars he owns 
with Raju Mirchandani. 

The Cigar Bar, a room tucked 
away discreetly in a corner of 
Beekman Bar and Books, is 
supposed to resemble an 
English gentlemen's club, and it 
does have a sleek, well-uphol- 
stered atmosphere. But far from 
barring women, it welcomes 
them, especially if they're cigar 
smokers ( as some of them are ). 

The cigars — displayed in a 
floor-to-ceiling humidor — aren't 
your ordinary stogies. They 
range in price from $ 10 to $25 
apiece, and a menu describes 
them in terms that readers of 
The Wine Spectator would find 
familiar. ( One cigar has "sump- 
tuous coffee and spice flavors"; 
another has "aromas of cedar 
and leather with a lush spicy 
flavor and smooth finish. ) 
Puffing away in this congenial 
atmosphere will set you back 
at least $25, the required 
minimum purchase. 

In its total effect, The Cigar 
Bar actually makes cigar | 
smoking seem like a highly 
civilized pastime. That's the 
idea; and the same is true, 
on a larger scale, of the three 
Bar and Books, where activ- 
ities that have come under 
growing societal censure in 
recent years — smoking 
cigarettes and cigars and 




drinking hard 
liquor — take on a 
mellow glow. 

Grossich and 
Mirchandani opened 
their first Bar and 
Books, in Greenwich 
Village, about five years 
ago. The Beekman Bar and 
Books, on the midtown 
East Side, followed a year 
and a half later, and the 
third, on the upper East 
Side, about a year after 
that. 

"In essence," Grossich 
says, "our idea is really a bar 
for adults." The target group 
is the over-30s — an age 
group growing in numbers, of 
course, because of the aging of 
the baby boomers. 

"My partner and I are 
both baby boomers," he 
says, "and we went to the 
singles bars and the theme 
bars and whatever else. 
We felt there was an op- 
portunity in the market- 
place for adult cocktail 
lounges, where an 
older clientele could 
come and hear them- 
selves talk, and 
where there were 
finer liquors and bet- 
ter service — a pri- 
vate-club atmos- 
phere, but without 





the arrogance of a 
private club." 
Grossich sees Bar 
and Books as part 
of a "return to ele- 
gance"— "a throw- 
back to the '50s 
and '60s, when 
people assumed 
they wore jackets to 
places like this. We 
threw Mel Gibson 
out of here three 
times" because 
he showed up 
p without the 

required jacket, 
"and now he's a 
regular. You've got 
to draw the line 
somewhere." 
The dress code "has 
cost us dearly," he 
says. i£ We turned 
away 70 people 
Saturday night. But 
you can't reinvent the 
rules every day." 
The residence-like decor — 
fireplaces, lots of wood panel- 
- ing, lots of old books on the 
walls — is an important part 
i of the package, but as 
Grossich is quick to concede, 
only a small part. "In this 
business," he says, "too often, 
people confuse interior design 
with a concept. The two are 
very different." 
A concept involves combining 



a lot of elements in a harmo- 
nious way — so that, for exam- 
ple, a bar not only looks mellow; 
but its guests are made to feci 
mellow, t<x), with the help of 
well-trained, attentive servers 
and high-quality booze. And a 
$50,000 ventilation system 
keeps the place from smelling a 
little t(X) mellow, even though 
cigar and cigarette smoking are 
permitted throughout the bar. 

Grossich grew up in the 
Chicago area and has an MBA 
from Northwestern University. 
He has been involved in a host 
of disparate businesses — as a 
community-newspaper pub- 
lisher, owner of a modeling 
agency, brand manager for a 
household-products company — 
but "marketing is the common 
thread," he says. 

He was a marketing consul- 
tant when he met Mirchandani, 
whose experience was in hotel 
operations. They discovered a 
common interest in opening a 
bar. Bar and Books was the 
result, and now Grossich is, in 
effect, Mr. Outside, and 
Mirchandani is Mr. Inside. 

Grossich moved to New York 
in the late 70s, and it was, he 
says, a natural fit. Bar and 
Books is, in fact, like a trans- 
plant's dream of Manhattan in 
a sort of Golden Age — not so 
much the *50b and '60s that 
Grossich cites, but an earlier 

period, perhaps the late '30s 

or, even better, the late '40s, 
when the city was enjoying 
postwar prosperity, and post- 
war problems had not vet 
reached intimidating size. 

Its the sort of bar, in other 
words, where you might expect 
to find not Mel Gibson but 
Spencer Tracy and Katharine 
Hepburn sitting at the next 
table; or maybe Myrna Loy and 
William Powell in their "Thin 
Man" days — but are dogs al- 
lowed? Would Asta have to wait 
outside? We forgot to ask. 
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In th eir focus on targe t 
markets, franchisors are 
tapping a new breed of 
experienced candidates. 



By Roberta Maynard 






Adaire Putnam used to run a 
successful consulting business. 
Mike Shamshoum, an immigrant 
from Israel, owns two profitable 
auto-body shops, but his ambitions 
stretched higher. Tony Melvin recently 
retired from the Army as a lieutenant 
colonel. 

Good franchising prospects? You bet. 

By all available evidence, franchising is 
attracting increasing numbers of ex-own- 
ers of nonfranchise businesses, former 
corporate executives, early retirees, and 
others who are coming into the job 
market looking for second careers and 
new opportunities. For such people, fran- 
chising represents a change and a chal- 
lenge. 

Most important for « 
those who have already 
spent years learning a 
skill or climbing the cor- 
porate ladder is the prom- 
ise of a short learning 
curve, which franchise 
systems offer. Often 
driven by a desire to meet 
financial goals in a short 
time or to continue a com- 
fortable lifestyle, these in- 
dividuals want to see re- 
sults quickly. 

Corporate and military 
downswings have yielded 
a rich crop of qualified 
franchisee prospects in re- 
cent years, franchisors, 
knowing that these indi- 
viduals often leave their 
previous employment with 
sizable severance or early 
retirement packages and 
substantial management 
experience, are pursuing 
them. 



In Search Of Experience 

One franchisor pursuing 
former corporate manag- 
ers is Franklin's Print- 
ing, Digital Image, and 
Copying, in Atlanta. 
About 18 months ago 
Franklin's began target- 
ing early retirees ages 45 
to 55. Last vear, at least 



75 percent of its prospects were early 
retirees or victims of downsizing. 

Another company that has recognized 
the value of attracting former corporate 
executives and managers is The Maids 
International, a 15-year-old residential- 
cleaning franchise based in Omaha, Neb. 
"From the very early stages, we decided 
that business people would do exceed- 
ingly well [with us] if we could just 
overcome our image as a blue-collar 
business or a business just for women," 
says Dan Bishop, president of The Maids. 
"If we can get them to our headquarters, 
the light goes on, and they realize that 
running this franchise is a management 
challenge." 

The company targets former or depart- 



ing executives by participating in joint 
seminars with the U.S. Small Business 
Administration and the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives, known as SCORE. 
And efforts by the company to develop 
relationships with outplacement firms — 
which had resisted because of a mind-set 
that thev had to find their clients execu- 
tive positions, not business opportuni- 
ties — began to bear fruit about two years 
ago, Bishop says, when the firms started 
to "open their doors to us." 

In the past three or four years, more 
than 50 percent of The Maids' prospects 
have been former or exiting corporate 
executives, up from about 20 percent five 
years ago. 

Disillusionment and concern about job 
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Golden Bagel Corp.'s president, Joe Sanfellipo. left, says the work ethic of immigrants such as Mike 

Shamshoum makes them prime fnniehisees. 





I Operate A Multi- 
Million Dollar Cleaning 
& Restoration Franchise 



am 37 years 
old. Prior to 
joining 
Steamatic. I 
was in the 
banking, retail 
and insurance Chris Clark 

i . • Steamatic of Houston, 

indUStneS. Texas 

Managing this company 
owned franchise with its 16 
profit centers has proven very 
rewarding. Society's concern 
for improved Indoor Air 
Quality makes Steamatic's 
environmental cleaning the 
business of the 21st Century. 
The Steamatic 'System', their 
way of doing business, is 
certainly one of the stronger 
factors contributing to our 
success." 

Success is only a call away ... 

1-800-527-1295 steamatic 

M. \J\J\r *J k* I \ m S %J toud c leaning & 




l ax: 817-332-5349 

lOO^c financing available 
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MAACO 

IS 

FOR YOU! 

Our owners tome from every profession; engineers, 
bankers, managers, accountants, BUT they all have 
one thing in common: 

THE DESIRE TO OWN 
THEIR OWN BUSINESS. 




MAACO Auto Painting & Bodyworks franchise 
is looking for aggressive, motivated individuals 
who want to own their own business. 

If you ever thought of being in business and 
have $55,000 to invest, why don't you take 
advantage of this opportunity to find out more 
about us. 

CALL TODAY 

1-800-296-2226 
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security have fueled the move from corpo- 
rate life to entrepreneurship, including 
franchising. "I've heard that [outplaced] 
people are skeptical about going back to a 
corporate environment," says Bishop. 
"They are saying, 'From now on, what- 
ever I do, I want to do for myself/ " 

There are also a lot of prospects who 
are still working but who are searching 
for something else, Bishop says. "They 
are on the edge; they have knots in their 
stomachs, worried about when the ax will 
fall." They have begun to investigate 
franchising, too, he says. 

Harry Edgar, a 
franchisee of The 
Maids with four lo- 
cations in the Pitts- 
burgh area, is like 
many of the execu- 
tives now making 
the transition from 
corporation to fran- 
chise. 

Edgar was a 50- 
year-old senior vice 
president at 
Lerner's Stores 
Corp. w r hen the re- 
tail chain w r as sold. 
He had been with the 
years. Facing probable 
changed corporate structure, he studied 
his options, eventually left Lerner's, and 
bought a franchise. 

After having managed 100 Lerner's 
stores in a nine-state area, running a 
single store on his own was no small 
adjustment for Edgar. When he was short 
of help, he had to roll up his sleeves and do 
the work himself. 

Now 61, with a successful operation, 
Edgar doesn't regret the decision he 
made 10 years ago. "I would do it again in 
a minute/' he says. "When you're success- 
ful as a business owner, you can give 
yourself a pat on the back. It is tremen- 
dously satisfying." 

Franchisees such as Edgar are a chal- 
lenge for franchisors but also a benefit, 
says Bishop. "They are stronger buyers. 
They're intelligent, they scrutinize your 
operation and do due diligence. Because 
of their business background, it's easier to 
train them, and they're willing to be 
aggressive. We get a better relationship." 

Bishop attributes the company's 25 
percent increase in sales last year largely 
to the influx of franchisees from a corpo- 
rate background. 

Re-enlisting The Military 

Officers planning to leave military life are 
another group with a growing interest in 
franchising. "People in the military un- 
derstand systems and know r that teams, 
not individuals, win," says Howard Bas- 




had looked 



suk, president of Franchise Network 
USA (Frannet), a San Diego-based firm 
that helps franchisors find qualified pros- 
pects. 

Frannet recently worked with Tony 
Melvin, who retired in November as a 
lieutenant colonel after 23 years in the 
Army. He could have stayed in the 
military a few T more years but didn't w r ant 
an overseas assignment, His search of the 
private sector turned up jobs that would 
have required him either to relocate from 
Baltimore or to go back to school. An 
Army-sponsored seminar led him to ex- 
plore small busi- 
ness and franchis- 
ing. 
"I 

into running my 
own business," says 
Melvin. "The more 
I looked at it, the 
more it appealed to 
me. What I liked 
about franchising is 
the idea that they 
offered a proven 
system and that I 
didn't have to start 
from scratch." 
Melvin bought a United Check Cashing 
franchise and is set to open a store in 
Baltimore in June. "You have to have the 
ability to be your own boss, to be a 
self-starter, and to be well-disciplined," 
he says. "I think my military background 
helps me there." 

lthough outplaced individuals and 
retirees are some of the hottest 

J^K prospects in franchising these days 
wk because of their assets and experi- 
ence, other groups are also being pursued 
by franchisors. They include former busi- 
ness owners, women, immigrants, gays 
and lesbians, and even college students. 

Business People s Experience 

Many owners of nonfranchise businesses 
have learned that it's too hard to compete 
as an independent, and they know T how 
hard it is to have to make all the decisions, 
says consultant Bassuk. "In a competitive 
world, franchised businesses are pretty 
simple. Business people believe it's easier 
to [own a] franchise." 

But sometimes they're surprised at first. 
Consider Karen Lyon. A 44-year-old regis- 
tered nurse with an MBA and her own 
health-care consulting practice in El Paso, 
Texas, Lyon was tired of her field and 
wanted to do something totally different 
that would allow her to prepare financially 
for retirement. In September, she opened 
El Paso's first Java Centrale cafe franchise. 

Lyon had to w r ork such long hours — as 
many as 70 a week — that she lost 20 
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pounds in the first 10 
weeks after her store 
opened. "I had no idea 
what it took to operate a retail business. It 
was very difficult. n 

On the other hand, J. Adaire Putnam is 
finding that franchising can have a short 
learning curve. A marketing consultant in 
Coldwater, Mich., she decided to put her 
marketing degree, MBA, and 20 years of 
experience to work developing franchise 
stores. 

After a franchise show last year piqued 
her interest, she researched the service 
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Success as a business owner is satisfying for former executive 

Harry Edgar, who lias four franchise locations of a residential- 
cleaning service. 



businesses that appealed to her and 
settled on Parcel Plus, a mailing- and 
office-services franchise. She's scheduled 
to open her first store in Kalamazoo by 
the end of this summer. Soon thereafter, 
she is to develop new stores for Parcel 
Plus elsewhere in Michigan as well as in 
northern Ohio and Indiana. 

44 1 wanted to be part of something that 
was growing, 19 Putnam says. If she had 
opened such a store on her own, u it would 
have been too much to figure out pricing, 
inventory, and all the details of the 
business." Her plan is to move fast and do 
well. She wants to retire in 10 years and 
live abroad. 

It is driven, goal-oriented women like 
Putnam that Parcel Plus hopes to attract 
in greater numbers. "We've had such 
good success with women/' says Kellen 
Furness, vice president of operations for 
the company, based in Annapolis, Md. 
'There is a whole new breed of corporate 
women and also those who have owned 
their own business. They're strong, 



trained, educated. In- 
stead of letting them ac- 
cidentally find us, we're going 
to start targeting them. 

"Women feel that there is still a slower 
path for them. In vour own business, your 
own skills and work determine how far 
you can go. I think that attracts women." 

The Immigrant Ethic 

Immigrants offer an unmatched entrepre- 
neurial spirit and drive to succeed, many 
franchisors have found. Mike Shamshoum 
owns two successful body shops in South- 
ern California, but 
he wanted more, he 
says. He wanted to 
develop a large, 
growing operation, 
and he decided 
franchising was the 
only way to do it. 

Growth is impor- 
tant to many immi- 
grants, he says. "I 
am the first genera- 
tion here. I have to 
build a base for my 
children." He came 
from Israel 14 
years ago without 
knowing a word of 
English. His first 
job in the United 
States was working 
15-hour days in a 
Dairy Queen. 

"You can only 
grow 7 so big in [your 
own independent] 

business because 

you can't be every- 
where; you can't manage every day-to- 
day thing and plan for the future, too," he 
says. "When it comes to marketing, ad- 
vertising — the things that most business 
people don't have time for — the franchise 
company thinks for you." 

Shamshoum opened his first Golden 
Bagel Cafe last fall in San Diego, becoming 
the company's first franchisee. "I would like 
to open many stores — into the hundreds," 
he says. "As soon as I open two or three, I 
want to sell the body shops." 

Golden Bagel's president, Joe Sanfel- 
lipo, has had such good luck with immi- 
grants as franchisees that he is seeking 
them out and has plans to advertise in 
newspapers overseas for prospects to 
open stores in the U.S. 

The year-old company has opened six 
stores, has eight under construction, and 
plans to open 300 more over the next five 
years. Most of the new 7 company's fran- 
chisees are immigrants. 

"Immigrants are our most underused 
asset," says Sanfellipo. "When they come 
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♦ Timing is now perfect for this niche, one-of-a-kind 
speciality store 

♦ Excellent locations available now mthe U.S. and Canada 

♦ Typical investment $200,000, discounts for multiple 
stores; 70% financing to qualified buyers 

♦ Professional support offered every step of the way 
including site selection, lease negotiation, training, store 
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to this country, they 
want to succeed 
quickly and concen- 
trate on work. Many, 
especially Asians, 
save their money to 
go into business. 

"People who come 
here don't think any- 
thing is owed them by 
the U.S. Thev see an 
opportunity to be in 
business, and they 
want to excel. We see 
a huge difference in 
the work ethic [be- 
tween them and those 
born in the U.S.] — 
they are very dedi- 
cated, and they work 
very hard. We think 
it's one of the things 
that's going to build 
the strength of our 
company." 

Prospects On Campus 

Although there are 
many prospective 
franchisees with 
years of experience in 
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Goal-oriented women like J. Adair* 

Putnam are the type of franchisee 
sought by Parcel Plus, a mailing- 
services company. 



business, Dave 
Haglund, president 
of Kitchen Tune-Up, 
in Aberdeen, S.D., is 
looking instead to 
young people. He is 
targeting college stu- 
dents close to gradu- 
ation for the home- 
based wood-repair 
and refinishing busi- 
ness. It's a feasible 
approach, he says, be- 
cause the franchise 
fee, the cost to enter 
the system, is $12,000 
to $16,500, a low 
range in the franchise 
industry. 

"Young persons in 
their 20s want to take 
risks and want to 
work hard," he says. 
"They're driven, and 
they have a high level 
of enthusiasm. Young 
people are realizing 
that business is the 
way to go; they're 
seeing downsizing, 
too, and they don't 



Upcoming Events 

June 1 and 2: A franchise expo in Los 
Angeles sponsored by the International 
Franchise Association. Call the IFA, (202) 
628-8000. 



June and July: Two-day expos featuring 
small franchises will be held in Long Beach, 
Calif., Toronto, San Diego, St. Louis, and 
Pittsburgh. For a schedule, call SC Promo- 
tions at (303) 799-9700. 

July 1 -31 : In-depth seminars will be held two 
nights a w r eek at the University of Texas at 
El Paso's Franchise Center. Cost for the 
month is $650; call (915) 747-7730. 

Sept. 14: A one-day franchising seminar will 
be held at the Franchising & Licensing 
World Center, in Chicago, sponsored by the 
International Gay and Lesbian Franchise 
Association. Free to IGLFA members; $100 
to nonmembers; (602) 949-7848. 

Sept. 1 8-20: Franchise seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso's Franchise 
Center. Cost: $825 if paid before Sept. 6, 
$900 thereafter. Call (915) 747-7730. 




40+ Hottest 

Businesses You Can 
Run From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

Special FREE Report Now Available — The report consists of 3 hours 
of cassette tapes plus complete detailed information on the 40+ 
best home businesses that a couple or individual can run from 

their home with a computer. 

This is the seventh yearly report just completed by Computer Business 
Services, Inc. (CBSI), the world's largest resource for in-home computer 
business equipment and systems. This special report will tell you • What 
home businesses are working — where • What equipment you will need — 
and where to get it • What you will do • Which businesses you can start 
part time and still retain your present job • What your costs will be • Where 
you can get financing • Where to get training you will need • What your 
potential is for growth. 

can: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 2848 

Get your personal FREE REPORT. 
Don 7 start or expand your business until you have seen this new report. 

( h Write: 

Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Pla:a, Ste. 2848, Sheridan, IN 46069 
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Regional 

Franchise 
Advertising 

Call for details. 

1-800-424-6746 



NationsBusiness 

Tlie Small Business Adviser 
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want that to happen 
to them." 

A year ago Haglund 
began attending university job fairs, of- 
fering to finance or guarantee up to 
$14,000 of the franchise fee through loans. 
So far, he has signed up four college 

grids. 

But because of the lag time in attract- 
ing students who won't graduate for 
several months, 
Haglund has also 
stalled a program to 
bring students on 
board well before 
graduation. He re- 
cruits them to be 
franchisees' associ- 
ates, who will de- 
velop business in 
their college towns. 

If they sell a job or 
two each month and 
meet a threshold of 
dollar sales, Kitchen 
Tune-Up finances all 

but $4,000 of the investment cost, which 
includes the franchise fee and supplies. In 
the first three months of the program, 
which began in January, Haglund had about 
a half-dozen students in the program. 



"We're hoping the 
success rate will be 
high when they be- 
come franchisees because they already 
know the business," he says. 



Many more franchisors 
are focusing on diversity, 
and minority groups rec- 
ognize the opportunities. 9 ' 

— Terrian Barnes, 
International Franchise Association 



Connecting To Gays And Lesbians 

Franchisors' search for qualified prospects 
includes appealing to the gay and lesbian 
community. According to the year-old In- 
ternational Gay and 
Lesbian Franchise 
Association 
(IGLFA), interest 
from franchisors in 
targeting its mem- 
bers has been unex- 
pectedly strong. 

4 4 W h e n we 
stalled the associa- 
tion, we didn't think 
franchisors would 
be so interested 
and receptive," 
says Tom Cutler, 
the association's 
president. "Now, quite a few franchisors are 
coming to us asking how to tap this 
market" — one that Cutler says is, on aver- 
age, affluent and well-educated. 

To date, about 600 franchisors have 



For Information 

The following resources can be used to 
explore opportunities in franchising: 



Women In Franchising, Inc., Chi- 
cago; (312) 431-1467. Offers contacts, 
information, and seminars. 

International Gay and Lesbian Fran- 
chise Association (IGLFA), Scottsdale, 
Ariz.; (602) 949-7848; e-mail: 
gayjixrmh@(iolxom. Offers a newsletter, a 
directory, and information. 



Edison & Co., a franchise consulting 
firm in Miami; 1-800-624-0676. Offers an 
information program for U.S. Hispanics 
interested in franchising. 



International Franchise Association 
(IFA), Washington, D.C.; (202) 628-8000. 
Offers seminars on franchising and a $15 
listing of franchises and franchise brokers, 

The Franchise Opportunities Guide. 




Outplacement firms and military ca- 
reer centers can provide information about 
local seminar's on franchising. 
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One of America's most recognized retailers is 
also your best franchise opportunity... 

■ Tap into the lion's share of a $4.6 billion 
plus market 

■ Capture the benefits of GNC's multi-million 
dollar national advertising programs 

■ Become part of an international retail chain 
more than 2,300 strong 

■ Harness more than 60 years of retail expertise 

■ Choose the franchise opportunity ranked 
America's Best by "Success" Magazine in 1995 

GNC provides direct financing, site assistance 
and lease guarantees. Initial investments as low 
as $57,500. Locations available in key markets. 







Here's To Your Health, America! 



Call now 1-800-766-7099 

America's Best Franchise! 

921 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
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The #1 Business Services 
Franchise In The World! 
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II you re considering a franchise business opportunity, consider 
Mail Boxes Etc. We re the world leader in t ie business services 
industry. Our more than 3,000 retail centers serve the needs of busy 
consumers, home-based businesses and corporate road warriors 
around the globe, delivering needed services like packing and ship- 
ping, copies, lax, mailbox service and more. Our franchise owners 
work in professional environments as respected members of their 
business communities. 



Call 1-800-456-0414 today for a FREE information package. 




MAIL BOXES ETC 
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Mail Boxes Etc. International Headquarters 
6060 Cornerstone Court West • San Dieg< v CA 92 1 2 1 USA 
(619) 455-8800 • FAX (Ms*) 54o-74tt<s • httpy/wwwmbe.com 



Mail Boxes Etc* F 



ed Centers are independently owned and operated ©1 996 Mail Boxes 
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FRANCHISING 



Call mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 



catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 




INDUSTRIES 



Peoph 



*c/ to Qusltty 



to 



1010 East 62nd Street. Los Angeles. CA 90001 



A World Of Opportunity 



Awaits 



There is a world of opportunity waiting for you at 
Jani-King. Jani-King is the largest commercial 
cleaning franchisor in the world and is backed with 
twenty-five years of experience. Jani-King 
provides professional training, start-up contracts, 
equipment leasing, insurance and much more. 
Franchise opportunities range from $6,500 to 
$14,000 +, depending on area purchased. Call now 
and join the best in the business. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 




(800) 552-5264 

C Jani-King International, Inc. 1994 



signed an IGLFA document confirming 
that they have nondiscrimination policies 
regarding the awarding of franchises to 
gays and lesbians. About 24 franchisors 
have placed ads for franchisees in the 
association's journal, Franchisewise. The 
Southland Corp., parent company of 7- 
Eleven convenience stores and a longtime 
advocate of diversity has contracted to 
run four ads in the journal this year. 

Several franchisors have gone a step 
further, becoming 
members of the asso- 
ciation. One is a new 
franchise, Ecomat, 
an environmentally 
friendlv clothes- 
cleaning company in 
Mamaroneck, N . Y. 
Ecomat, which 
began franchising 
last year, requires 
an investment of 
$225,000 to $318,000 
and liquid assets of 
$150,000 for a full- 
service facility. 

"We want to tap 
this market because 
we know about their 
income," savs Laine 
W. Wilder, Ecomat \s 
director of market- 
ing. "We're very 
comfortable with 
Baying this is one of 
the groups we antici- 
pate marketing to, 

and I'm very opti- 

mistic about these 
efforts." 

lthough several franchisors are 
seeking individuals they think will 

Ji^k have a head start on success as 
■i franchisees, other -ay they don't 

do any targeting. 

A franchise consultant in Miami, Chris- 
topher Descalzo, has been disappointed in 
franchisors' lukewarm response to his ef- 
forts to help Hispanics become franchisees. 
Descalzo, president of Edison & Co., says 
that he has talked with 400 franchisors 
about targeting the Hispanic market. "It 
has been an uphill battle. They just don't 
feel comfortable with it. 

"Franchisors continue to try to get 
prospects through mainstream advertising 
and seminars on franchising, but I never 
see them advertise in Spanish-language 
business publications. They're completely 
missing out on this market" 

Yet minority groups and others an 
increasingly drawn to franchising, as evi- 
denced by the appearance of franchising on 
many agendas of association conferences. 

"Many more franchisors are focusing on 



diversity; and certainly the minority groups 
recognize the opportunities in franchising," 
says Terrian Barnes, vice president of 
public affairs at the International Franchise 
Association, in Washington, D.C. 

Increasingly, Barnes says, she is asked 
to work with groups to establish a fran- 
chise component at their annual confer- 
ences. Last year, she worked with the 
National Association of Women Business 
Owners, the Urban League, and the U.S. 
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College students, with 

targeted for Kitchen 



their high level of enthusiasm, are being 
Tu ne- Up fra nch ises. 



Hispanic Chamber of Commerce. She is 
currently working with the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People on its annual convention this year. 

"Women and minorities have gained a 
certain level of success in corporate Amer- 
ica," savs Barnes. "Now that they've made 
some inroads, the pool of those who have the 
wherewithal and interest in franchising is 
increasing." 

Given franchising s annual growth rate of 
10 percent and the increase in competition, 
targeted marketing efforts may be an 
imperative for all franchise companies ex- 
cept perhaps the very biggest — those that 
can pick and choose among prospects on 
long waiting lists. 

When it comes to awarding franchises, 
"hard work, dedication, and commitment 
are qualities that never change," says 
Frannet's Bassuk, "but, in addition, fran- 
chisors are putting more of an emphasis 
on management skills and on matching 
prospects' skills to the business/' Espe- 
cially in mature industries, he says, "fran- 
chisors today want to find the most ideal 
fit." * NB 
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Direct Line 



Experts answer our readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 



B/i Laura M. Lit ran 



DISTRIBUTION 



Delivering The Goodies 

A few years ago, my husband and I started 
a business producing big, healthful (and 
not-so-healthful) cookies and then deliver- 
ing them to convenience stores and 
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espresso stands. I have been delivering the 
cookies myself. Now that the business has 
grown, we need someone else to handle dis- 
tribution. How do we find a distributor? 

M W, Starwood, Wash* 

If your business is already expanding and 
you Ye ready for some outside help, you 
ought to consider working through a food 
broker, says John Bloom, vice president for 
operational services at the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Association, 
in Falls Church, Va. 

Food brokers represent the interests of 
food-product makers, generally by negoti- 
ating with grocery stores and other retail- 
ers to obtain orders and store shelf space, 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten query to Direct Line, 
Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuServe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number. Because of the high vol- 
ume of letters, we can answer only those 
that are chosen for publication. Questions 
may be condensed, and writers will be 
identified only by initials and city. 



which can be scarce. But just as important, 
says Bloom, brokers can offer small-busi- 
ness owners guidance on distribution, mar- 
keting, and other matters. 

At a time when competition for retail 
shelf space is intense, small firms with new 

food products are clamoring to 
become clients of these brokers. 
Because brokers generally don't 
take on competing products, you 
would have to find a food broker 
in your region who is not al- 
ready representing a similar 
cookie product, Bloom says. 

Be aware, however, that if you 
contract with a broker, you 
would be taking your home- 
based cookie business into some 
very new directions. The issues 
you would face go well beyond 
distribution. 

Food brokers get to keep a 
percentage of sales they achieve 
for a manufacturer as their fee, 
so they have every incentive to look for vol- 
ume sales with grocery chains, Bloom says. 
In other words, no matter how tasty your 
cookies are, a broker might not bite if you 
want to stick to espresso stands and other 
small retail settings. But having a presence 
in grocery stores could 
open up a host of new 



GETTING STARTED 



Christian Suppliers 

I am interested in start- 
ing a Christian supply 
store. Where can I go for 
information about sup- 
plies, such as Bibles, choir robes, etc.? 
LB., St Gabriel, La 

For $90, you can purchase a directory of 
suppliers of goods for Christian retail 
stores from the Christian Booksellers 
Association. Call the group in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., at (719) 576-7880. 

Help With Homework 

I am interested in getting into the area of 
providing home health care for the elderly 
Where can I get information about this 
field 9 

J.T. % Petersburg, Va. 




considerations for you, ranging from prod- 
uct packaging to production capabilities. 

If you want to consider using a food bro- 
ker, check with the National Food Brokers 
Association, in Reston, Va. The trade 
group's monthly newsletter, distributed to 
food brokers nationwide, runs free ads from 
food manufacturers seeking brokers. You 
could place an ad listing information about 
your product, and brokers who might want 
to take you on as a client could contact you 
directly. 

If you want to contact brokers on your 
own, you can buy the groups $125 direc- 
tory of members. To make use of either re- 
source, call (703 ) 758-7790. 

Of course, not every entrepreneur wants 
to grow the business like gangbusters. If, 
after careful contemplation, you decide to 
keep your customer base as it is, your goal 
is simply to find someone to deliver for you 
so you can stop putting so many miles on 
the family station wagon. 

If you go this route, your first step should 
be to contact your local chamber of com- 
merce, says Lisa Hansen, a program assis- 
tant with the International Dairy-Deli- 
Bakery Association, in Madison, Wis. 
Officials there can probably point out some 
local distributors you could contact or who 
could give you leads on other local food 
businesses that might offer advice. 



The National Association for Home Care, 
in Washington, D.C, provides some re- 
sources for newcomers to the field, in- 
cluding a package of information on how 
to launch a home-health-care business. 
You can contact the group at (202) 547- 
7424. 



Here's The Scoop 

I own an ice-cream shop, and Ym having a 
difficult time finding information pertain- 
ing to my industry, such as dates for up- 
coming trade shows. Any suggestions? 
G.S., Jackson, X.J. 

The National Soft Serve and Fast Food 
Association, in Waynesboro, Pa., holds an 
annual conference for your industry each 
January. To learn about the conference 
and other resources offered by the organi- 
zation, call 1-800-535-7748. 
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Netting A Client Roster 

I have launched a home-based data-pro- 
cessing business, but Vm having trouble lo- 
cating large companies that might want to 
contract out such work to me. How can I 
find companies that want to outsource to a 
small business? 
A/./Y., Xete York City 
(Similar question teas recrireel frotu S.R 

South Sioux City, X eh) 

Try following the example of Sharon Brill, 
owner of a Chantilly, Va., printing and 
graphics firm, who has used the old-fash- 
ioned shoe-leather approach to landing 

corporate accounts. 

By networking with other local busi- 
nesses and groups in Fairfax County, Va., 
she has built a client roster that includes 
Mobil Corp., which is based in the city of 
Fairfax, and Washington Gas Co., a large 
utility serving the Washington, D.C., area. 
Her company has only tw r o employees. 

Brill, president of RAELYN Inc., says 
she doesn't use cold-calling to find clients, 
and she advises that you reject this ap- 
proach, too. She says that networking 

through a local chamber of commerce or 

other business group is probably the best 
way to get started. 
In her case, she turned to the Fairfax 




County Chamber of Commerce, which 
each year holds a conference on 
"Partnering with Big Business." That 
helped her meet corporate executives who 
eventually hired her to print their newslet- 
ters, brochures, and other items. 

The county's chamber also offers a 
"matchmaker" database for members; it's 
kind of like a computer dating service for 
large and small firms that want to meet and 
establish business relationships. The data- 
base also has given her some good leads. 



"Most local chambers are very conscious 
of the need to promote business relation- 
ships between small and large busi- 
nesses," Brill says. 

Meanwhile, she has developed coopera- 
tive relationships with other local printers, 
and sometimes she gets work through 
these competitors. In one instance, a local 
printer couldn't meet a client s specialized 
needs on a project, so it referred the cus- 
tomer to her. 

Now that Brill has a steady stream of 
clients, she gets some of her business 
through customer referrals. In one in- 
stance, she produced loan brochures and 
an annual report for a local credit union, 
and officials there recommended her to an- 
other credit union, which contracted simi- 
lar work to her. 

Brill suggests that you order profes- 
sional-quality business cards and sta- 
tionery before you start networking. Make 
sure your business cards present your 
chief areas of business, so that corporate 
recipients later will have a clear reminder 
of your capabilities. Brills cards say "RAE- 
LYN" and, in smaller type below, 
"Graphics Printing Advertising." 

Her parting advice: When in doubt, get 
out of the office. "Its going to take a lot of 
work to develop your client base," she 
says. M 
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Mancuso's Small Business 
Resource Guide 

The Most Complete List of Small Business Resources Available 

Direct Line, the popular advice column for small business owners and managers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at your 
fingertips with Mancuso 's Small Business Resouree Guide. 
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This updated guide contains a complete list of names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of the best sources of small business information, including: 

♦ Computer purchasing directories and warehouses 

♦ Incorporating and forming partnerships 

♦ Franchising directories, associations, and advisers 

♦ Legal information and important legal questions 

and recommendations 

♦ Government assistance, including loans and grants 

♦ Obtaining venture capital 

♦ Import/export government contacts and much, 
much more! 



MANCUSO'S^ 

RESOURCE 
GUIDE 



Revised & 
Updated 



Joseph R. Mancuso 
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The Best Sources 
of Information on — 

Venture Capital • Government Assistance • Taxes 
Franchising • Advertising • Trademarks • Banking 

Business Ideas & Plans • On L me Services 
Incubators • Legal Services • Home-Based Business 

Marketing • Incorporating and Partnerships 
Computers • Consultants • Import/Export and morel 

Names, Addresses 
Numbers and Much Morel 



Joseph R Mancuso is America's best selling small business author 
He has written IS successful books, founded eight businesses, and 
is a f&ember of the board of advisers for 40 diverse I S companies 

Order Today! Only $9-95 

plus S » 00 for shipping/handling 
Paperback book 160 pages 



NationsBusiness Order Form 

Send to: Nation's Business, Circulation Department. 
I61S II Street. Y\\ . Washington. I).( 20062-2000 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-230-7700 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

J Check enclosed for $13.95 (includes S4 for shipping/handling) 
J Bill my credit card: 

J Visa J MasterCard U American Express 

Card # Exp Date 

Signature 

Telephone # 

Name 



(Required for Credit Card and Fax orders) 



Company 
Address 
City 



(No Post Oflice Boxes) 



State 



Zip 



NB0696 




ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL I REM 1-800-429-7107 




RATED 




PRODUCTS ! 




ation's Business readers have selected their TOP 10 
business products in the only way that counts... 
with their wallets! Through their purchases they've 
told us that these courses, documents, and strate- 
gies have helped them save time, generate income, and 
foster better customer and employee relations. In general, 
they've said that many of the products on the following 
pages have helped their businesses grow and prosper. 

Listed below are the TOP 10 to serve as a guide for your 
own purchases. And we've introduced 12 new products to 
our regular offerings, three of which are featured on this page. 
Remember that every product shown in the grouping has 
undergone rigorous screening before it appears in Nation's 
Business. Remember, too, that every product we offer carries 
our 30-DAY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED pledge: If for any 
reason you decide to return a product within 30 days of 
receipt, you'll receive a complete refund or cancellation of 
your credit card charge. Order your examination copies today! 




HONOR ROLL 




Sales LetterWorks 

(customizable, ready- 

to-use sales letters) 

UmPlmBuilder 

(business plan 
development) 

The Power of 
Customer Service 

(enhanced customer 

satisfaction) 



Up Your 

Cash Flow 

(cash needs 

fulfillment) 

38 Proven Ways 
to Close That Sale 

(sales solutions) 

50 Wa\ s to Keep 
Your Customers 

(customer ret en tiot i ) 

Legal LetterWorks 

(customizable forms, 
con tn icts, i igreei nents ) 



Business 
LetterWorks 

(customizable letters 

for every occasion) 

Personnel 
ReadyWorks 

(human resource 
management forms) 

Publ'icit) Builder 

(free publicity 
generation) 



Full descriptions inside. Order now! 




Publish your own manual 



and protect your company. 

T EMPLOYEE MANUAL MAKER 

Stop problems before tbey 
occur by creating a company- 
specific manual that details 
your policies, procedures, and 
benefits. With over 140 ready- 
to-customize documents to 
choose from, you'll not only 
satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee 
a manual, you'll have better 
informed (and happier) 
employees and managers... 
and that means a smooth- 
running business. This is a 
must for anyone with five 
or more employees. 




( omputer disk 1 1 m >s 

S-l/4, M/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 400-pa^e 
reference guide. 
Regularly priced: $139.00 

Your price: 

.00 plus $6 s/h 



$99 
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Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 



financing 
inutes 




Computer disk 
(DOS 5-1/4, M/2) 
for 3.3 or later, 
6.5 MB, 640K RAM 

$ 1 39.00 

plus $12 s/h 



Take the guesswork (and 
the agony) out of borrowing by 
matching your needs with firms 
who want to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type in your industry, location, 
and the amount and type of capi- 
tal required, and within 
five minutes you'll have 
a list of venture capital 
firms, small business 
investment companies, 
commercial banks, equip- 
ment lessors, factoring firms, and 
asset-based lenders who are looking 
for companies just like yours! Don't 
ever be put off by a local bank again 
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Better employee evaluations. . . 
delivered in naif the time. 



r EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 




Employ 
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Computer disk (WINDOWS 
3-1/2) with over 4(M) writing 
samples. Regularly priced S12 l >.<><) 

Your Price: 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can 
get you into legal difficulty... 
and ruffle employee feathers. 
Developed by labor law experts, 
this computer-based program 
checks your documents for 
inappropriate language and not 
only offers advice on how to 
correct it, but gives you access 

to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs 

that can be personal- 
ized for your needs. 
You and your supervi- 
sors will cut rev iew 
writing time in half! 
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Computer letters, forms, Documents, agreements 




CONSULTING 

ReadyWorks 





LEGAL 

LetterWorks 




USA 



: D 




Expert advice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business. 

CONSULTING READYWORKS 

Start generating income from the moment 
you start your business, 150 forms that help 
you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 
write vour own brochures and sales letters, 
create contracts, and more. This program 
also explains what to do about slow-paying 
clients, how to dramatically increase busi- 
ness from existing clients, and how to get 
free publicity. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 300-page book (ISO documents) 

$11 9.95 plus $6 s/h 

165 legal forms and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Count the times you've needed a legal form: 
partnership or corporation papers, brokerage 
agreement, real-estate lease, contract for sale 
of goods, a will. Now you can save money 
on legal fees and avoid time-consuming 
deal-killing delays. Just call up the form you 
want, fill in the blanks as directed, and print 
a completed form. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 452-page book (165 legal forms) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 

160 forms and documents for every 
phase of personnel management. 

PERSONNEL READYWORKS 

Effectively handle many of the most 
sensitive areas of management: hiring and 
discipline, health and safety, government 
regulations, and more. Avoid costly problems 
and possible lawsuits with customizable 
forms that cover company policy, benefits, 
record-keeping, performance appraisals, 
terminations, confidentiality, and illness. 

( omputer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 370-page hook (160 forms) 

$1 19.95 plus $6 s/h 
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508 expert letters that 
generate sales and profits. 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter what your business is or whom 
you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situa- 
tion. Call up customizable letters that cover 
every aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting money. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 372-page book j M)H letters) 

$79.9vS plus $6 s/h 

400 professionally written letters for 
all areas of your business. 



BUSINESS LETTERWORKS 

If you've ever had to apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, inter- 
nal communications... every possible busi- 
ness situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 4 70- page book (400 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6 S/h 'h'ormah lctta\\'ork\ 

400 customizable letters for your 
business and personal life. 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared tor every imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-t he-way-it 's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you," or "I appreciate you/' 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, .M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-page hook (400 letters) 

$79*95 plus $6 s/h 




4 volume video set. VHS only 

Running time \ hours, 

58 minutes. Includes 32-page 

workbook. 

$199.95 plus $6 s/h 



Selling Skills on Video 





See things from the 
customer's point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your cus- 
tomers' heads! Learn exactly what 
they're thinking, and how you can 
create sales techniques and strate- 
gies they won't be able to resist. 
Discover what gets a buyer's atten- 
tion, what turns him off, what 
makes her say YKS! These powerful 
tapes will boost your sales. 




Proven techniques for turning 
sales calls into deals. 

38 PROVEN WAYS TO CLOSE THAT SALE! 

Boost your sales by mastering the art of the 
"close". This powerful video will help you 
overcome every potential buyer objection 
whether you're on the retail floor, the 

road, or in the office. Translate your prod- 
uct or service features into "must-have" 
benefits that will excite vour customers... 
and help you land the big ones. 

1 -volume video. VHS only. 
Running time S7 minutes. 

$79.95, )lus $6 s/h 




Business Planning, Customer Service, Management 





Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 126-page 
reference book 
Regularly priced: $129.(X) 

Your PriCftS 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Write the business plan 
that will jump start your 
company! 

BIZPLAN BUILDER 

Your business plan may be 
the most important factor 
in convincing investors to 
give you the financing that 
will help you launch a new 
venture, product, or service. 
This bestselling computer- 
based product not only 
helps you get started, it 
practically does all the work for you. 
It includes more than 90 pages of typed 
and formatted word processing and 
spreadsheet files... as well as headlines, 
sentences, paragraphs, tables, and lists 
to help you produce your perfect 
business plan. 




V ideo. VHS onlv. 
Running time 42 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and Supervisor's 

Handbook, 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any supervi- 
sor... and often the key 
to an effective organiza- 
tion. Leadership requires 
skill, toughness, and 
sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and con- 
flict resolution to become an out- 
standing supervisor. 




Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 126-page 
reference book 
Regularly priced: $129.(X) 

Your Price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro. . .without the 
cost of an agency! 

PUBLICITY 

BUILDER 

If you've always wondered 
how some companies are 
always reaping the benefits 
of free publicity, this valu- 
able product will make it 
possible for you to obtain 
the same benefits. Put your 
company's story into business journals, 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations professional, this software 
helps you get your name — quickly and 
inexpensively — in front of the people 
you want most to impress. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You 
can turn every customer 
into a lifelong client with 
this best-selling video 
workshop. Must viewing 
for owners, managers, 
salespeople, telemarketers, 
office staff — everyone who deals 
with customers in person or by 
'phone. Segmented into easy viewing 
sections. 
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Video. VHS only. Running 
time 45 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 
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Video. VHS only. 
Running time 45 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.9vSplus $6 s/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret 
to getting repeat 
business. 

THE POWER 

OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 



Customers often buy 

because of the quality 
of the service, rather than 
the quality of the product. 
Show employees how to 
deliver the service that 
creates satisfied customers 
and turns around disgrun- 
tled customers. Help them deal with 
customers courteously even when 
they're under pressure. Demonstrate 
how to communicate concern and 
competence. Put your company on the 
inside track to consumer confidence. 






Video. VHS only. Running 
time 30 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Master proper phone 
etiquette in 30 minutes! 

WINNING 
TELEPHONE TIPS 

Learn why it's important 
to place your own tele- 
phone calls, how to avoid 
\J M unnecessary call screening, 
I^JP and how to make your 

voice mail more efficient. 
Also learn innovative ways 
to prevent callers from 
wandering off the topic, 
who calls back if you're disconnected, 
how to properly answer the telephone, 
and why it's important to say, "thank 
you for calling" when the conversa- 
tion is completed. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FRET 1-800-429-7107 



Nation'sBusiness 



Customer Service, finance, marketing 




Four videos. YHS only. 
Running time 212 
minutes. Includes 
40-page workbook. 

$299.95 plus S6 s/h 



Quick service doesn't 
have to mean poor 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See for yourself how easy it 
is to serve customers quickly, 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy 
it is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and prof- 
itable; you'll build a base of customer 
devotion, loyalty, and repeat business. 



Management makes the difference! 

BUILDING A CUSTOMER-DRIVEN 
ORGANIZATION: THE MANAGER S ROLE 
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Most customer service 
programs focus only 
on the people in con- 
tact with the customer. 
This 3-part video series 
explores customer 
service from a quality 
management, top-down 
perspective. Managers 
learn what customers 
really want from their 
business, how to add 
value tor customers at 
every step, and how to 
motivate employees to 
provide great service. 



Three videos, VH5 only. Running time 

252 minutes. Includes 254-page workbook. 

$199.95 plus $8 s/h 



Create a low-cost, high 
return, advertising program. 

POWER MARKETING 
THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 

A successful direct mail professional 
demonstrates how to turn limited 
advertising dollars into image 
and sales-building 
direct response 
results. This 
example-based 
video details 
the step-by- 
step process that pro- 
vides the leads and inquiries 
that are the lifeblood of every small 
business. 




THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 



by | ody Honor 




Video. VMS only. 
Running time 
1 10 minutes. 

$69.95 plus $0 s/h 




Computer disk (DOS. WINDOWS) 

$1 19.95 plus S6 s/h 



Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will vou need 
next week, next month, or next 
vear? If vou Ye never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
Just answer the questions on your 
screen 
about sales 
and ex- 
penses, and 
out pops a 
complete 



financial 

plan in spreadsheet format... without wast- 
ing a moment's time to set it up! You can 
spot trends, run "what if" scenarios, and 
always know your cash needs in advance. 



FREE WITH YOUR 
PURCHASE: 

The Up Your 
Cash Flow tutorial 
will make learn- 
ing the software 
a snap! 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting. . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Three videos. VHS only. Running time 
231 minutes. Includes 48-page workbook 

$249.95 plus S6 s/h 



Make more confident 
and well-informed deci- 
sions in monev matters. 

Deliver analyses and 

reports that demonstrate 
vour control of vour 

j j 

business, t his exceptional 
video series helps you 
learn everv basic nuance 
of finance, including 
accrual vs. cash reporting; 
direct and fixed costs; 
tests for liquidity, lever- 
age, and solvency; 
revenue projections, 
and more. 




Computer disk (WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and 124 -page reference guide. 
Regularly priced: $129.95 

Your price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Stimulate creative ideas 
and strategies and 
document your plan. 

PLAN WRITE 
FOR MARKETING 

rum vour creative ideas and 

j 

strategies into a sound market 
ing plan. I bis easy-to-use 
product contains detailed 
explanations for many 
concepts including prospect 
objectives, sales and distribu- 
tion, competition, pricing, 
promotion, and more, and 
produces a marketing plan 
that is ready to perform. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 



Personal Business Skills 
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Hundreds of 
Words for Success 




2 audiocassettes and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 




2 audiocassettes and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $,i s/h 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
with confidence and ease. 

SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 

Why sit on the sideline? Now you can stand up 
and speak with confidence! The ability to capti- 
vate an audience of one or 100 is not a natural 
talent. It's a skill you can learn — quickly and 
easily — in the comfort and privacy of your home 
No matter how nervous or tongue-tied you've 
felt in the past, Speak for Yourself gives you the 
skill and confidence you need. You'll discover 
how to: 

• present ideas with impact 

• give a speech without notes 

• handle questions with confidence 

• win an audience's respect 

• radiate confidence and success 

It's like having a personal coach every step of 
the way, from the first idea to the final applause. 



Proven techniques to enhance 
your vocabulary. 

WINNING VOCABULARY 

Now you can learn hundreds of new words quickly 
and easily — while you drive, exercise, or relax. Just 
sit back and listen as our breakthrough learning 
techniques put hundreds of exciting new words at 
your command. In a few minutes a day, you'll 
learn how to: 

• master hundreds of new words 

• increase your reading comprehension 

• be more persuasive 

• express yourself clearly 

Get ready to listen, laugh, and expand your vocab- 
ulary. This is NOT the standard, boring dictionary 
approach. Instead, you eavesdrop on a series of 
clever conversations that teach you meaning, 
spelling, and much more. Each conversation 
shows you exactly how to use the new words 
when you speak or write. And we explain all the 
nuances (variations that can change the meaning) 
so you'll always use the right word, at the right 
time, in the right way. 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

GOOF-PROOF GRAMMAR 

At last! A no-nonsense grammar guide that gives 
you just the skills you need. In less than three 
hours you can master the top 10 areas that cause 
most people trouble — whether they realize it or 
not — in everyday speaking and writing. 

We'll show you seven places you must use a 
comma, when it's okay to end a sentence with a 
preposition, and the right way to use a semicolon. 
We go straight to the grammar trouble spots and 
answer the nagging questions that plague you 
whenever you speak or write. Every guideline is 
short, simple, and easy to remember. You'll learn 
to find your errors and fix them in just minutes. 
With these simple guidelines, grammar finally 
makes sense! 
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Remember Everything You 
Hear, Read, and Study 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 



Discover how to 
remember what 
you read, hear, 
and study. 

A GREAT 
MEMORY 



Now anvone can 
have a super-sharp 
memory — quickly 
and easily — using these 
simple breakthrough 
^^^j^^^wjr^^^^m memory techniques. 

I his is NO! 
dard boring lecture 
approach. Within minutes, 
these interactive tapes hook your 
mind into a series of games and 
exercises that link advanced 
memory skills into the "recall" 
centers of your brain. You'll always remember 
a birthday, recall facts, figures, and numbers, 
remember every name you hear, and jokes and 
anecdotes. 

You'll discover how to tap into your natural 
photographic memory — a permanent memory 
that will never let you down. It's as easy as closing 
your eyes... so simple a 7-year-old can do it... and 
you can start using it in just minutes. 



2 audiocassettes 
and companion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus (3 s/h 





Master the secrets of 
successful listening. 

LISTEN UP 

Everyone likes a good 
listener. Thev're valued 
as friends. They're suc- 
cessful in business. And 
they're quick to see 
new opportunities. Our 
breakthrough approach 
lets you activate your 
listening skills in less 
than an evening — and 
tap into more of the 
guidance and informa- 
tion that are around 
you each day. Know what ques- 
tions to ask and how to ask them, 
how to interpret body language, 
and how to be a better manager. 
Discover how to listen respon- 
sively — using your eyes, your ears, and you heart — 
so people will open up to you in new ways. You'll 
remember far more of every conversation, meeting, 
or conference you attend... and gain exceptional 
knowledge and understanding in every situation. 



Peak Performance Tips for 
Work or School 

Create Lasting Friendships 
and Business Relationships 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 

lean 



2 audiocassettes 
and companion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 



ORDER NOW! 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

1-800-429-7107 



Nation'sBusiness 



Business Resources 




\ I is only. Running time 

M) minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



Feel comfortable 
and in control 
with any individual 
or group. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

You can quickly and easily 
overcome presentation 
jitters. With these 30 sure- 
fire tips, you'll look and 
act composed... and give 
each audience (of one or a thousand) 
exactly what they expect. Learn and 
apply success tactics used by top 
speakers to make listeners remember 
exactly what they want them to... 
and how to adjust to every audience. 




One-year subscription 
(24 issues). Regularly 
priced: $150.00 

Your Price: 

$ 1 20.00 

plus $6 s/h 



Improve your chances 
of finding the right 
business! 

RELOCATABLE 
BUSINESS 

Save time, expand your 
search, and find the busi- 
ness that's right for you. 
Relocatable Business 1 " will 
help you find a business 
that vou can buv, move, 
and operate anywhere — 
without losing customers! 
This unique publication covers the entire 
country and provides detailed descriptions 
of established businesses in mail order, 
publishing, distribution, manufacturing 
and other movable businesses that are for 
sale. Twice a month vou'll receive valuable 
information on each business, complete 
with decision-breaking sales histories. 



Nation'sBusineSS* Order Form 

Send to: Circulation Dept., 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C 20062-2000 



Method of Payment 

J Check or money order enclosed 
J Bill my credit card: 

J VISA J MasterCard □ American Express 



Card # 



Exp. Date 



Signature 



Ship To: 

Name 



Company 
Address 



City 
State 



Telephone # 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



(Ko WO. Boxes) 



Zip 



(Required for ( redit Curd uud Fax orders) 
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BUSINESS PLANNING AND FINANCE 




BizPlan Builder dos w 4 03-1/2 □ window m/2 dmac 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Financing Sources DataRank oosas-i/4 q 3-1/2 


$139.00 


$12.00 






Up Your ( ash 1 low DOS □ $-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows M/2 


$119.95 


$6. 00 






Finance 1 or Nonfinancial Professionals 


$249.95 


$0.00 




COMPUTER LETTERS, FORMS AND DOCUMENTS 




Consulting ReadyWorks 

DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC i 


$119*95 


$6.00 






Legal LetterWorks 

DOS 15-1/4 3 3-1/2 C Windows M/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Personnel Ready Works 

J 

DOS r 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows M/2 □ MAC 


$119.95 


$6.00 






Sales LetterWorks 

1 DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 dllAC J 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business LetterWorks 

DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Personal LetterWorks 

DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 




QUALITY CUSTOMER SERVICE 




I he Power of Customer Service 


$99.95 


$6.00 






50 Ways to Keep Your Customers 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Winning Telephone 1 ips 


$99.95 


$6.00 






How to Give Exceptional Customer Service 


$299.95 


$6.00 






Building a Customer-Driven Organization: 
1 he Manager's Role 


$199.95 


$8.00 




SELLING SKILLS 




1 low Ruvers 1 ike to he Sold 


$ 1 99.95 


$6.00 






$8 Proven Ways to ( lose That Sale! 


$79.95 


$6.00 
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EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT 




Employee Manual Maker 

DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Employee Appraiser (Windows M/20NLY) 


$99.95 


$6. 00 






How To Supervise People 


$99.95 


$6.00 




MARKETING KNOW-HOW 




Publicity Builder nosn 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows M/2 DMAC 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Power Marketing Through Direct Mail 


$69.95 


$0.00 






Plan Write fox Marketing 1 windows m :oni yi 


$99.00 


$6.00 




PERSONAL BUSINESS SKILLS 




Speak for Yourself 


$19.95 


$.100 






Winning Vocabulary 


$19.95 


$100 






Goof-Proof Grammar 


$19.95 


$.100 






A Great Memory 


$19.95 


$.100 






1 isten Up 


$19.95 


S3 .00 




BUSINESS RESOURCES 




How to Make Winning Presentations 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Relocatable Business 


$120.00 


$6.00 




c Hders outside SUBTOTAL 
the U.S.A. and Canada 

add $25.00 per product CA k IX SAILS 1 AX 
for shipping/handling ^ ) ^ 





















Your Order is 10()°/o Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 
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WORK FORCE 




Some colleges now pledge 
to provide toucli-up 
instruction fin 4 foi 1 / ner 
students if employers 
request it. 



By Carolyn Magnuson 




homas King, an assistant professor 
of education at Doane College, in 
Crete, Neb., remembers the call for 
help he received from a former 
student a couple of years ago. It was the 
22-year-old woman's first year in a teach- 
ing job. She was not sure that her 
classroom approach was working, and she 
had lost confidence in herself. 

The next morning, King drove three 
hours across Nebraska to the town where 
the woman was employed. He watched 
her at work and made some observations 
and suggestions. Later, back on campus, 
he spent several more hours coaching her 
by telephone. 

King made two more trips to be sure 
the woman had gained confidence ^ 
that her presentation skills were 
effective. The professor's time ^^^^ 
and travel cost the woman and 
her employer nothing, and 
she remained on the job. 

Why would a college pro- 
fessor go to such lengths to 
ensure that a graduate could 
do the work she was hired to 
do? It is one way that Doane 
College carries out its war- 
ranty program. 

Doane, like a growing 
number of colleges across 
the country, promises em- "^^Bi 
ployers that the school will stand behind 
its graduates. If a student cannot perform 
the job he or she was hired to do, the 
college will give the student additional 
training free of charge. 

Because such college-issued warranties 
are relatively new, there haven't been 
many instances in which companies have 
called upon schools to brush up a new 
employee's skills. Under a typical war- 
ranty program, the company requests the 
additional schooling and the graduate 
returns to campus — usually in the same 
city — to get it while remaining on the job. 
The Doane graduate's initiative in seek- 
ing help — and the professor's trips to 
sample the graduate's classroom manner 
and offer encouragement — went beyond 
the usual practice in college warranties 
but exemplified the philosophy. 

Carolyn Magnuson is a free-lance icriter 
in Walt ham, Mass. 



Depending on the terms of the college's 
warranty, the institution may offer a 
former student refresher work in a field 
outside the graduate's major. For in- 
stance, if an employer thinks a newly 
hired accountant could use help with 
communication skills, the college may 
provide free additional training in that 
area. 

The score or more of schools that offer 
graduate warranties range from 
Fitchburg State College in Massachusetts 
and Doane in Nebraska to 15 of the state 
colleges in Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education re- 




ILLUSTRATION MICHAEL ROOK 



cently adopted a warranty program that 
is already in place at certain technical 
schools and takes effect later at state 
colleges offering degrees in nontechnical 
fields and professions. 

The Milwaukee School of Engineering 
has a warranty that's part of its broader 
guarantee to incoming students: that they 
can complete their course of studies in four 
years if they stay on track and don't change 
majors. Then, employers are promised — 
under the warranty program — that the 
graduate will be fit for the job. 



"is a 



The school's warranty program 

great idea," says Jodie Glore, president of 
Milwaukee-based Rockwell Automation, a 
3,500-employee division of Rockwell In- 
ternational that manufactures industrial 
sensors and controls. He says the school's 
program "shows how committed the insti- 
tution is to ensuring the quality of its 
graduates." 

Hermann Viets, the school's president, 



sees the warranty as part of the unwritten 
contract between the school and the busi- 
nesses that hire its graduates. "Our intent is 
not re-education, but fulfilling our obliga- 
tions under the contract," Viets says. 

The Milwaukee School of Engineering, 
which has 3,000 graduate and undergrad- 
uate students, lets former students come 
back for refresher instruction up to three 
years after graduation. In the year since the 
program was instituted, two graduates have 
returned for additional course work in their 
fields. The school's warranty can be ex- 
ercised not onlv in technical studies but also 
in subjects such as literature. 

Business owners generally say that al- 
though a warranty may get their atten- 
tion, it probably would not be a major 

factor in deciding whether to hire a 

graduate. "It may be a slight plus 
factor" if aU other things were 
equal, says the principal whose 
first-year teacher received 
long-distance attention by 
Doane College. 
r Rockwell Automation's 
Glore also says the warranty 
probably would not sway a hir- 
ing decision but could strengthen 
a relationship between his com- 
pany and a particular college. 

ne reason that schools report 
few requests for touch-up of 
graduates' skills under warranty 
programs appears to be the 
newness of the concept. Another factor 
could be geography. Under most war- 
ranty programs, graduates must take the 
free courses at the school. But Doane 
College, in Nebraska, has not set limits on 
reaching out to graduates. "If we have a 
serious problem and it's in Houston," says 
Professor King, "if we need to get down 
there, we'll get down there." 

So far, paying the costs of educational 
touch-ups under warranty programs has 
not caused institutions to establish special 
budgets, educators say. In fact, they 
typically maintain that their warranty 
offers reflect their belief that they will 
seldom if ever have to provide such 
remedial efforts. "We don't expect to be 
swamped," says Viets of the Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. "We do a good job 
the first time around." *B 
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Sect, \ ALL legislative 

powers herein granted 
shall he vested in a 
Congress ot the United 

states, which shall consist 
of a Senate and House of 
RcprcscniJtix r.v. 



On Congress 



Background: This fall, voters will choose among candidates 
*j to fill 33 Senate seats and all 435 U.S. House seats. 
Republicans will try to hold on to the majorities in both 
houses that they won in 1994, the first time in 40 years they 
J captured control of both the Senate and the House. 
f As members of Congress rush to complete their election-year 

work and get to the campaign trail, much of the Capitol Hill 
\ agenda remains incomplete, including many issues 

important to small business. The following questions seek 
^Bi^^^W^^^Wr your views on how well you think ( he lawmakers have done 

during the 104th Congress. 

Results of this poll will be forwarded to administration officials and congressional leaders. Send the 
attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or circle your answers below and fax this page to 
(202)463-5636. 




Do you think this Congress 
has worked hard enough on 
issues important to you and 
your company? 

1. Yes 

2. No 





4 
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Has this Congress been heading 
in the right direction in pushing 
to reduce federal spending and 
eliminate the deficit? 

1. Yes 

2. No 




Do you feel this Congress has been 
extreme in its policies, or has it 
addressed issues in a fair manner? 

1. Extreme 

2. Fair 




Does your representative 
deserve to be re-elected to 
the House? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Not running 




Who was more to blame 
for the delays in agreeing 
to the 1996 budget and 
spending plans? 



J 1. President Clinton 
I 2. Congress 



1 
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Which party would you like to 
see control the next Congress? 

1. Democrats 

2. Republicans 




Send Your Response Today! 



The following advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 
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POLL RESULTS 



Readers' Views 
On Regulations 



Most respondents to a Nation's 
Business poll said they believe the 
regulatory climate is unchanged or 
worse since a 1993 presidential executive 
order calling for improvements by federal 
agencies in drawing up and enforcing 
rules. 

About two-thirds of all who responded to 
the Where I Stand poll in the April issue 
said that despite President Clintons call 
for more-cost-effective rules and more-flex- 
ible methods of compliance, there has 
either been no change in how federal agen- 



cies handle rule making or the situation 
has worsened. 

Fewer than one-third of respondents to 
the poll said they think the regulatory cli- 
mate has improved as a result of the order. 

About one-fourth said things have grown 
worse since the order was issued Sept. 30, 
1993. 

Here are the complete results of the poll, 
in which readers were asked their views on 
how the situation has changed after specif- 
ic directives contained in the presidential 
order. 



REGULATIONS 



President s Order: 

Determine whether the proposed new regulation is required because ot problems 
created wholly or in part by existing regulations or laws. 

Better 22% No change 50% 

Worse 28 

President s Order: 

Consider alternatives to direct regulation, including market-based, economic 
incentives aimed at achieving the desired result. 

Better 26% No change 45% 

Worse 29 

President s Order: 

Where practicable, specify the desired result ot a rule, rather than specific 
actions a business or unit ot government must take to achieve it. 

Better 26% No change 46% 

Worse 28 

President's Order: 

Ensure that the regulation imposes the least possible burden on individuals, 
businesses, small communities, and governments, and consider the costs ot 
cumulative regulation. 

Better 29% No change 37% 

Worse 34 

President s Order: 

Write the regulation in simple and easy-to-understand language to minimize 
uncertainties and lawsuits. 

Better 32% No change 45% 

Worse ,23 

President s Order: 

Assess both the costs and the benefits of the proposed regulation. 

Better 28% No change 46% 

Worse 26 



l 



37 Cessna Aircraft Co. 

16 Dale Carnegie & Associates 
47 GNC 

8 Jani-King International 

17 MAACO 

12 Mail Boxes Etc. 

3 MICA Accounting Software 

19 Principal Financial Group 

24 Royal Copystar 

27 Steamatic 



Please circle your selections. 
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Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 



Name 



Title 



Company 



Address 



City 



State 



ZIP 



Mail to: 

Nation's Business. 1615 H Street. N.W 
Washington. D C 20062-2000 
FAX to: 202. 463-5636 
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CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 
463-5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 or write 
Nation's Business Classified, PO Box 
1200, Washington, DC 20013. 



ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 



Find over 

\ssss 

Vrth your logo 

on the 
yjortd >N»de 



Enter to win s 1 ,000 in 
FREE ad specialties, too! 



PROMOMART 

http://www.promomart.com/nb 



AGENTS WANTED 



FAMOUS MOTIVATIONAL AUTHORS We have computer 
rights to their materials You can sell supercharged software 
Huge market Excellent commission & bonuses (810) 557- 

6242. 



AUTOMOTIVE 



MOBILE OFFICE VEHICLE 
A COMPLETE OFFICE IN A VAN - LEASING AVAILABLE 
MOTORWERKS INC 513-434-8200 Fax 513-434-4963 

LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing 
MOTORWERKS INC , 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy , 
Dayton. OH 45459 Ph 513-434-8200 Fax 513-434-4963 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



PROVEN TECHNIQUES - Handbooks Getting Free Publicity; 
Managing Your Inquiries; End User Marketing for Medical 
Products $8 95 each (303) 399-3966 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE 
Call with your building size 1-800-643-5555 Heritage Building 
Systems, POB 470. N Little Rock. AR 72115-0470 

FACTORY DIRECT, TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL, FARM ETC . EASY CONSTRUCTION, 
COMPUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 
1-800-494-2323. 



ARE YOU COVERED !!! 






STEEL 
BLDGS 





The Perfect D u i I c f i n f i 
While Supplies L»Sf It! 

Buy factory Direct: 25 X 42 • 30 X 68 

Build it yourself W 40 X 124*50 X 180 

CALL TODAY 

800-888-4606 SX «, 7I105T „ 




BUSINESS FINANCING 



Affordable fixed asset depreciation software Easy to use and 
understand Only $195' Call for special risk free offer Free 
Technical & Application Support MoneySoft 800-966-7797 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000 Direct 
lender with offices nationwide Call AeroFund Financial 
Approvals by phone 1 -800-747-4AFI(4234) 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE! 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS, LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS) 1-(619) 599-3502 

LOOKING FOR INVESTORS 9 TCN introduces accredited 
investors to entrepreneurs based on mutual business inter- 
ests The Capital Network 512-305-0826 

Business Financing Computers, phones/voice mail furnish- 
ings recycling, production equip , medical, graphic arts & 
printing & more Up to $150K application only No financials 
Adironack Leasing 800-678-7342 




Now small businesses can raise SI million equity 
capital & go public under new SEC SCOR rules. 
DataMerge s SCOR Kit can help you/your clients 
find investors & get capitalized today. 

FREE INFO FAX ED 800-580-1188 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order, publishing distribution, other movable 
businesses that are for sale For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service. Box 1248-NB. Highland Pari" 
L 60035, or call (800) 448-8567 



CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars 
Natl Qualification Training Free info Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field Mgr, Iris Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

CASH! 

Holding a mortgage on property you sold 9 
Sell for CASH' Nationwide 1-800-862-2744 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete lawn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING, NOT REPLACING, Small Cracks in Windshields, 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write: GU\SS 
MECHANIX. 4555 NW 103 Ave, Ft Lauderdale, FL 33351 

$333 00 MAILBOX CASH EVERYDAY 9 ' Legal, ethical, exciting, 
fun" No MLM, chains, pyramids or nonsense'34 year track 
record' Buy nothing else' Internationally millions paid $17 00 - 
you pay only $5 00' (No checks) DAX Personal Success 
Dept 446532. Williamston. Ml 48895-0014 



SOUTH FLORIDA/PARADISE Great Business Opportunity 
for Sale"' Owner retiring-Private Community Mental Health 
Clinic with Partial Hospitalization Program - JCAHO Certifi- 
cation-Pam/Rehabihtation Clinic CORF Certification in busy 
South Florida Location Bariatric Program as well as Multiple 
Substance Abuse/Mental Health/Eating Disorder Program 
Medicare Approved For more Confidential Information write 
to Medical Director/CEO. PO Box 4542. Ft Lauderdale. FL 
33338 



Find Lost Money in Dumpsters! 



Join us and ma to big money finding huge overcharge* in the 
growing eolid waste disposal bills of companies across the U.S. 
Our team of 10-year experts provide 2 days of hands on training, 
marketing materials, software, and 2 years support Only $6000! 

Call now for free info kit! 1-800-650-5225 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800 000 00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600 (HS2) 

I have built a successful business by sharing it with others 
Find out how you can do the same For more info call Watkins 
Independent Director EFM 1-800-659-5940 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797 POB 10154 #NB. Yakima WA 98909 

BUSINESS OPP IN NO CALIF Call ARS Inc at 202-836-9492 
We list & sell ARS Inc is a licensed re brokerage co with 35 
yrs. of commercial & business brokerage experience 

FREE REPORT' DISCOVER MLM INSIDE SECRETS' 

Earn residual income' Upline system, The Powerful KISS M 1 

Results for newcomers, part-timers' Call 800-803-4151 24hrs 

SERVICE BUSINESS FOR SALE BY OWNER We serve 10 
states with direct employees & subs Sales are $2 5Mi1 with 
tangible assets & excellent reputation Send inquiries to PO 
Box 272566 Tampa. FL 33688 All inquiries will be answered 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time' No selling' No inventory' 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money, 
333-NB66 SW 5th Street. Grants Pass. OR 97526 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business Process health 
insurance claims electronically No experience required 
Excellent income potential Investment $3495 - $7995 Financ- 
ing available NCS 800/207-3711 ext 370 

FREE FREE FREE 
MAKE OVER $100,000 a year in network marketing Amazing 
10 Step Fact Filled Report shows you how GUARANTEED" 

CALL NOW 1-800-656-6397, Ext 70 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4.200 listings! 
Explains how to investigate 534 new listings' When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk-reduction ' $39 95 inclusive Money 
Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE NEWS, 728A Center St 
Lewiston, NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 





Ml 





As sn Autharliaa' Financial Srakar you can build S lucrative 
practics. providing borrowsrs loans for; 

• 1st / 2nd / Jumbo Mortgages • Leasing 

• Debt Consolidation • A.R. Factoring 

• most types of business or consumer loans 

• No Financial Experience — Complete Training Program 

ToiFrw 800-311-7927 24 *+• 



Hi M[| First State Federal, Inc. 

U D-835. 610 Lotus Drive North, Manoeviuc. LA 70471 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



A ENTREPRENEURS DREAM' A Web Page on the Internet 
1-800 Voice Mail Servs Fax on Demand Servs All complete 
1 year of Service $295 00 Call 1-800-445-9332 

TV-RADIO - Promote your business, service, product book 
on TV talkshows Print publicity magazines newspapers 
Free consultation Call Frank Promotion (212) 687-3383 

Lower Workers Comp $1000 GUARANTEE 

Nationally acclaimed, easy software/books bring control Cut 

costs, not jobs Infor 604-873-2331 

QUICKEN®CHECKS CHEAPER"" 
And Faster' Compatible with Intuit s Quicken® & Quick Books® 
programs Order 1000, Get 250 FREE' 800-378-4100 

NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS, INC 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax 402-339-2311 



SINESS SE 
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EDUCATION 



PROBLEM? 
WORKER'S COMP 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
CONSULTANTS GROUP INC 

Introducing a Unique Solution 

for Worker's Compensation 
for Large and Small Companies. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

Call for Free Information: 
(214)599-0493 Fax (214)599-0498 



BUSINESS WANTED 



US Patent Granted Cooling Device for vehi- 
cles while parked and in transit without using 
freon, with cost free energy. Ideal for hot arid 
climate. Seeking manufacturer to build under 
license. FAX 602-234-7924, US $10,000 non- 
exclusive, US $100,000 exclusive. 




WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American, Mexican. & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Write Crestco-NB66 668 Mam St Wilmington. MA 01887 

Buy 39.457 PRODUCTS. DIRECT from FACTORIES in 
Taiwan, HKong Philippines, Mexico 1 Save 500% - 900%!! 
Echo Box 739-NB66 Shalimar, FL 32579-0739 USA 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



13CMIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST No Fees. No Minimum, No Contract Call Cards 
None Better/Proven Reliable FiberOptic/Digital 800-564-4348 



Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic, 800 and 
nternational Service No Minimum No Acess Codes 
Digital Fiber Optic Network. Details 800-286-61 15 



CARPET 



CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-HANDCARVED RUGS FREE 
PAD with 40 yd. mm purchase Mill-Direct, Lowest Prices, 
Warranties. Free Quotes/Samples 1-800-548-5815 Ext 7. 
Dalton. GA 

CARPET— Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747. Ext 45 Dalton Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet, Rugs. Vinyl Major brands Save 
30-60%. For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816, Ext 101 



COMPUTER PERIPHERALS 



WE HAVE RAM/MEMORY UPGRADES for 

PC s. Notebooks & Laser Printers. 
Windows 95 needs 8/1 6Mb of RAM/Memory 
Apple/Mac. AST Brother. Canon, IBM DELL. Epson. HP, etc 

all come with a LIFETIME WARRANTY 

SOUTHTOWNS COMPUTERS 

Orders 1-800-577-1814 - Tel 1-716-941-9489 
Compuserve 72170.1477 - Fax 716-941-6688 
Web http //www microagewny.com/homeb/memory 
VISA. MasterCard. Discover, Checks, PO s Welcome 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOW< ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank Eureka Ca . 
Redding Bank. Redding Ca Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-6 10-LEAD (5323) PS We're 
hiring Reps too! 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW! 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come' Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card. Bettendorf IA Call now for free quotes'(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 



BS, MBA DOC JD, New Equivalency Certificate 

City University Los Angeles 

800-262-8388 AARP Members Welcomed 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG 1 -800-826-9228 BU\CKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW 
PO Box 701449, Dept NB. Dallas, TX 75370 

FREE VIDEO External BA/BS, MS/MBA. PhD/LAW Accred- 
ited Financial Aid 800-809-9049 LASALLE UNIVERSITY. 
Dept 508 Mandeville, LA 70470-4000 See our Brochure on 
Internet @ http //www distance edu 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME' 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate, Bache- 
lors, Masters. Doctorates Emphasis in Business Administration, 
(Health Care International Business, Human Resources. MIS) 
Computer Science. JD/Law, Psychology Technology Manage- 
ment Southern California University for Professional Studies. 
1840 E 17 St-NA, Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES No Classroom Attendance Superior 
Quality Programs Widely recognized and accepted Person- 
alized Individual Attention Previous schooling and experi- 
ence may qualify you for minimum study requirements Same 
day response CALL 1-800-433-5923 or Fax your resume. 
1-504-468-3213 

SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY 
2200 Veterans Boulevard. Kenner. Louisiana 70062 



EMPLOYMENT 



EXCELLENT EXTRA INCOME' Assemble easy craft products at 
home Easy/fun to do' Nation's most reputable program 
Guaranteed' For Info Call 1-800-377-6000 Ext 6560 

INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE AGENT to negotiate distri- 
bution agreements & market co products w/Central & S 
American clientele including follow-up processing using com- 
puterized system Factory orders, arranging payment terms & 
letters of credit, transfer of monies, payment schedules & 
inventory control 35hrs , $1 1/hr Bachelors in Business Admin 
reqd * 1 yr exp in job offered or 1 yr bus. admin/trainee exp 
Fluent Eng/Span Submit resume to Job Service of FL, 701 SW 
27 Ave, Rm 27. Miami, FL 33135-3014 Re Job Order 
#FL- 1413578 Job located in Miami. FL 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EQUIP LEASING • LOW 9% & UP RATES 100% 
FINANCING/OWNERSHIP O LEASE END. APPS BY FAX GET 
GROWING"' CALL 1-800-443-9604 MST 

EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE * $5-$75,000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED * PHONES/COMPUTERS/ 
VOICE MAIL/FURNITURE * ADIRONDACK LEASING * 800- 
678-7342 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Application Only. 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188. Ext. 
28 FAX 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your Business. 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 



Call for information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



Froncorp 

Specialists in Franchise Development 



• 



6244) 




CUSTOM STORAGE SYSTEMS 



Closet • Garage • Home Office • Entertainment Center 

No I rated in USA. Large exclusive territories. 
Complete training & on-gomg support >»VO^ \l 

For info pkg call David Louy. VP 
(310)516-7000 FAX (310) 538-2676 \ 



Get Netscape® Navigator™ with Eudora® Light e-mail plus 
one month unlimited Internet access for only $1. and an 
ongoing discount of 10% on monthly access packages 
ranging from a low of $7 95 to $19 95 for unlimited service 
Simply join PrimeL/fe -the association for the prime of life 
generation In addition to this great Internet value, when you 
join PrimeL/fe you get discounts on hotels, restaurants, 
vacations, travel, stock brokerage, insurance, and much, 
much, more PrimeL/fe membership is only $9 95 for 
one-year or $24 95 for a three-year membership 

Call 1-800-AT-PRIME (1-800-287-7463) today" 

INEXPENSIVE WEBSITE DESIGN & HOSTING. Quality design 
w/ Hypertext links from $20 00 per month up to 5 MB, Register 
your own Domain Name ZZNET 312/ 808-0300 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & ideas Proven Results 1-800-677-6382 



NVENTORS' Patenting and marketing services with results' 
Products introduced to industry Call IDEA EXCHANGE for 
free information 1-800-272-6875 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $100 Application Preparation $250 
Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark Office. 
Attorney Jay Horowitz:(800) 304-8266 

PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Fort Collins, CO 
provides quality patent & trademark services for individuals & 
companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees John 
Flanagan 970-407-0560/Fax 970-407-0561 for free info 
about services 



MAIL ORDER 



WHOLESALE ADVERTISING & OPPORTUNITIES FREE DE- 
TAILS Call/Write JAY'S UNIQUE-NB, 577 S Beech St , 
Manchester, NH 03103-5825 1-800-358-3342, Fax 919-217- 
8329 Ext 669 

MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 
crets' Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers, 12015 
Sherman Rd No Hollywood, CA 91605 (818) 765-8618 
http //www mpowers com. 



MARKETING 



New Report Reveals Insider Secrets Prospects Ready, 
Willing And Able to Pay Come To You Guaranteed ' Send 
$3 00 for prompt delivery to Success Press, Box 294 
Philhpsburg, PA 08865. 

1000 BUSINESS CARDS FOR $15 95 
Market your business with quality pre-formatted cards Call 
our Fax-on-Demand at 908-521-0393 Ext 154. or Write for 
more details CP & Company , PO Box 3802, Dept C, 
Mendan, MS 39303 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

•CALL 800-708-0780* 



WATCHES 





Reminder 



Special Sampler Offer — Just SIS. 00 

I or our deluxe loi^o watch \e\cr lade guarantee. 
Lifetime warranty Specif) mans or woman's si/e. 

Send \<>ui color logo on Mationm or business raid am 

SIS 00 /xr watch (plus sales lax in < \ onl\ I 

I. nun S per customer. Order now A Xkl t _ , _ 

1 ^ One Waters Park Drive 

#iClllT 0 Su,,e 213NB 

/|t!!A.A£-iff San Mateo CA 94403 

MlllCl iCclll Tel 415 358 0800 

IMACiS F ** 415-358-0543 
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Members 



The AFL-CIO's 

Out-Of-Touch 
Campaign 



Political 



Oppose 
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hey favor meaningful welfare 
reform that would include a 
work requirement and a time limit on 
payments. They want tax cuts and a U.S. 
constitutional amendment requiring a bal- 
anced budget. 

That description obviously fits the 
Republican members who took control 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
last year with a clear-cut mandate to i 
reverse the long, leftward drift of the 
federal government. 

A new poll shows, however, that 
those views are also held by an 
overw helming majority of rank- 
and-file members of labor unions, 
only 18 percent of whom now de- 
scribe themselves as liberal. 

What is the response of the 
AFL-CTO leadership to the 
wishes of their members on these 
critical policy issues? They are 
forcing those workers to finance — 
unknowingly in most instances — an 
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all-out campaign to defeat House 
members backing the very positions 
the union rank and file supports. 

How could such a situation come 
about in a movement that claims to 
operate on democratic principles? 

It begins with the basic mistake 
being made by the new president of 
the AFL-CIO, John J. Sw eeney. He be- 
lieves that the long decline in organized labor's mem- 
bership and political clout can be reversed by aggres- 
sive political action on behalf of congressional 
candidates backing the labor agenda and through inten- 
sified recruitment efforts. 

Rather than recognizing the workplace changes — in- 
cluding technology and worker attitudes — that have 
sent union membership plummeting, Sweeney is, in ef- 



fect, trying to re-create the past, 
one in which unions could deter- 
mine the outcome of elections in 
many distiicts. To further its 
political goals, the organization 
has committed $35 million to 
an effort to defeat 75 
Republican members of 
Congress who are considered 
roadblocks to the AFL-CIO's 
agenda. Its planners view T the 
campaign as ciitical to the fu- 
ture of their movement. 

But how T do the grass-roots 
union members who are financ- 
ing that effort through manda- 
tory payments feel about it? For 
openers, 58 percent of them did 
not even know about the campaign. 
A survey by the Luntz Research 
Companies on behalf of Americans 
for a Balanced Budget also showed 
that 62 percent opposed the 
political endeavor. 

In the face of the all-out, 
highly expensive drive by 
their leaders to influence the 
1996 elections, only 4 per- 
cent of the union members 
polled said political action 
should be their unions 1 top 

responsibility. 

And in findings that 
should give Sweeney pause 
(but probably won't), the 
survey spotlighted the 
overwhelming support of 
his rank and file for the poli- 
cies advocated by representa- 
tives whom the AFL-CIO has 
targeted for defeat. 

While the findings about in- 
dividual union members' views 
reveal the highly vulnerable underside of the AFL-CIO 
campaign, they certainly do not suggest that business 
can ease its opposition to organized labor's political as- 
sault. Individual business people should continue ag- 
gressive support for their candidates. 

The labor leaders mav not have their members with 
them in this fight, but they do have their $35 million. 
And that's a considerable resource by any measure, 
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SOURCE SURVEY BY THE LUNTZ RESEARCH COMPANIES APRIL 23-28. 1996 
Margin of error is plus or minus 3 1 percent Percentages reflecting 
don t know'" or no response are not shown 




If you think running a small business is challenging, 
try to remember whether the schnitzel you ate a month ago 

was for business or pleasure. 

If you've been using a personal caul to pay for all vour business expenses, you owe it lo yourself to 
find out more about a Visa Business card Not only does it saw a lot of headaches bv keeping your business 
excuses separate, it's tailored to meet vour business needs with special features such as corporate liability 
waiver and primary auto rental insurance nationwide. Moreover, it's accepted at over 12 million places 
worldwide, including that schnitzel joint you mav or may not have taken \our client to. So. wherever vour 
business takes vou. take vour Visa Business card. Because now more than ever. \isa means business 

4 * 4 

To get a Visa Business card, call 1-S00-VISA 311 ext. 84. Now hurry, before you forget. 
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It s e\eru\here vou want to he 




Measuring Up. Wi&Dodgi Rem Van, sou get to select 

(inioni: three h<nl\ lem;lh\. \ot onl\ that. Ram Win 's maximum 
pas load is an impressive 4.270 lb 




m\ 





nstomer 




More hard- 
working |)0\\ IT. 

Rum Van \ 1.9L 
Magnum' 1-6 engine 
gives you 1 75 horse- 
power. What 's more, 

two Magnum I'-.Vs arc 
available a 220-horse- 
powcr 5.2L. with 2V5 
lb/ft of tin que. and a 230 

horsepower 5. 9L, witli 

x<0 lb/It of torque. 
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Standard 

driver airfoag. 

DoJveis the only lull 

line truck manufacturer 
to put a standard driver 
airbag m even single 





tFUCk it builds. So o\ 
course, Dod^e Ram 
I 'an comes with one. 





Standard anti-lock brakes. To help you %etto work utfety Ram Vam feature 

standard rear-wheel or available four-wheel anti-lock brakes. 

We stand behind our work. Ram Van is backed by our Customer One Care 1 * 

3-year or 36J)()()-mile humpcr-to-bumper warrants and 3/36 Roadside Assistance. There's a 
7 \ car/l(H),(HH)-milc outer hods rust-through warrants, too* 

Solid Value. Your Dodge dealer offers a Ram Van Tradesman Package that includes 
mans of the options sou look for in a work van. t or the name of sour nearest dealer, or for 
information on Commercial buyer incentives, call l-800-WORK RAM. 

Always wear your seat belt for a fully 
effective airbag 

*See limited warranties and restrictions 
at your dealer Excludes normal 
maintenance & wear items. 
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America's Truck Stop 



The New Dodge 
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Workplace Changes Urged 



Edwin Lupberger, center, 
the U.S. Chamber's chair- 
man for 1996-97. urged 
batmen people at a 
conference on the 21ft 
century workplace to 
become mere involved in 
the education and training 
of current and future 
worker*. Also participating 
in the conference were Jill 
Kanin-lovers. IBM Corp.'s 
vice president for human 
resources, and Jeffrey H. 
Joseph, the Chamber's 
vice pruhlant for 

• p** * eaweammm ■ 

domestic policy. 



Updating federal labor laws and 
increasing business 1 * involvement in 
wlucating and training future employ- 
,,.> ,,i,l.>..liit.-l>es.-i.tial totaling 
the full potential of the work force and the 
workplace in America in the 21st century, satd 
businen executives and lawmakers at a recent 
teleconference foaiM'^ "'! the future. 

The Mav 1 teleconference was the first or what 
is expected to be a series of national dudogues 
hosted bv the Chamber on workplace W» 

The event was hosted by the business federa- 
tion and the National Policy Forum, a conserva- 
tive education and research orgmta«w> » 
\\ :i ,lnn0o,,Th,..v,mu^l,roa. (* thy*, <•». 

fron, the Champ s Washington " 
more than 00 downlink dtea across tne coum. 
-Thel^tftl*^*^!*., 




Chamber Criticizes 
Liability-Bill Veto 
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New Initiative 



Chamber Seeks Better Workplace 



Continued from Page lA 
quality of our work force," said Chamber 
J'ri'snl"r\* k'duini I. Lecher, who ujiened 
the event. The Chamber fs helping to 
forge a coalition of companies business 
grou(Ms and other organi- 
zations to develop a na- 
tional agenda for improv- 
ing the quality of the 
future work force, said 
Leaner. The coalition is 
called the Center on the 
21st Century Workplace. 

In addition to identify- 
ing workplace challenges 
and solutions, the coalition 
wfll seek to counter orga- 
nized labor's efforts to un- 
seat 75 pro-business fed- 
eral lawmakers. The 
AFL-C10 has pledged to 
spend $35 million to de- 
feat the targeted legisla- 
tors. All 75 voted with the 
Chamber at least 80 per- 
cent of the time on issues 
selected by the business federation for its 
"1995 How They Voted" ratings. 

Three members of Congress who par- 
ticipated in the May 1 conference were 
Rep. William F Goodling. R-Pr.. chair- 
man of the House Economic and Educa- 
tional Opportunities Committee; Rep. 



Peter Hoekstra, R-Mich.. chairman of the 
Economic and Educational Opportunities 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investi- 
gations; and Sen. John AshcrofC R-Mo., a 
member of the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. 

They agreed that outdated 
U.S. labor laws are not con- 
^^^^ ucive to fostering work- 
places in which employ. •<•> 
f nave a voice in day-to-day 




Rep Wiltum F 

R-P*.. uyt 
tn "rooted m the 



business operations and on company poli- 
cies on issue* affecting them, such as ben- 
efits and workplace health and safety. 

Of particular concern, they noted, are 
provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, both of which became law in the 



Overtime Pay 




1930s. A section of the N LKA. for exam- 
ple, prohflifta nonunion employers from 
establishing self-directed employee teams 
to address various workplace fhnnt t hat 
are important to both employees and 
managers. 

Lawmakers should pass legislation 
amending the NLRA to allow the use of 
employee teams, said an array of pan- 
t-h.-!>. Tin-;, were Mike I.">.-\. |uv>i*icn! 
of the Society for Human Resource Man- 
agement, in Washington; 
Dorothy Strunk. a consultant 
for 1 'nitnl lareol Ser\iiv. i >:!>«•( I 
in Atlanta: Chris Fuldner. presi- 

(ii'Ut mI'S! I .i ' II • '.Mh'kw ItKllHI 

focturer EFCO Corp.; labor at- 
tomey Rod DeArment of the 
Washington law firm Covington 
& Burling: Donna Gooch, direc- 
tor of human resources for Sun- 
aofl Corp., a Phoenix contact- 
lens maker; and Jill Kanin- 
Lovers, vice president for 
human resources for IBM 
• Si .rp., bated in Armonk. N. V 
The House already has approved such 
a measure, the Teamwork for Employees 
and Management (TEAM) Act. A similar 
bill was approved by the Senate Labor 
tad Human Resources Committee re- 
cently and is awai t in g a vote by the full 
Senate. (See the story on Huge 14A.) 

Other participants in the conference 
railed on haziness to become more in- 
volved in education of current and future 
workers. Among them were William 
Brock, b former U.S. senator and U.S. 
teen tary of labor: Edwin Lupberger. 
1996-97 chairman of the U.S. Chamber 
and chairman and president of Entergy 
Corn.. ;i Now ( »r-!*-.t.'i - -I i.i -. -. i .'i.'riru' ulii 
ity firm; and Harry Zachem, senior vice 
president of Ashland Corp., an oil refiner 
based in Russell, Ky. 

Lupberger said that business must let 



sense of urgency toilay and a realization 
that ensuring Ujat we have a work fatta 
prepared for the 21st century will take 
energy and strategies we haven't tapped 
into before," he add. 

Moreover, he noted, "the driving force 
btUad change must emanate from the 
local level — community by community." 

For more information about the Center 
on the Century Work/Jan. mil >lo>i 
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Issues 



Liability Veto Raises Chamber's Ire 



Continued fnmt P60 I A 
"This is a defining issue for 
Clinton," said R. Bruce 
Josten, the Chamber's se- 
nior vice president for 
membership policy. **It 
>lio\\s that hf is ni«M'.- in- 
terested in his campaign 
contributors — a few thou- 
sand trial lawyers — than in 
the American people. 

"This legislation, which 
paaaed with bipartisan ma- 
jorities in both houses of 
Congress, would have re- 
stored some balance for 
small businesses faced with 
frivolous law-suit-; in an out- 
of-control legal system," 
JOtttfl MM 

The Chamber mounted 
un aggn.'Nsi\r a«h rrtisino c.onpaitfri uiv.- 
ing Clinton to approve the product -liabil- 
ir lull and had asked its 2S20.00O » m 
bcrs to contact the White House to voice 
their support for the legislation. 

The presidential veto came more than 
a year after the House first approved a 
r«»niprehrnsivi* legal -refiWasI Ufl that 
contained provisions to limit civil litiga- 
tion, including product -liability and med- 
ical-malpractice suits. The House voted 
2»i.Vl#il on March W. !'.»!t.'.. appn»\< 




R. Bruce Josten. "«ht. the U.S. Chambers senior rice president for 
membership policy, coolers with Sees. John Ashcroft. R-Mo center, 
and BM Fmt. R Tenn.. before a press conference to urje President 
to t«n the prodnct-iinbilrty bill, which hed passed the House 
with bipartisan support. Canton vetoed the bM May 2. 



the measure. The Senate passed a nar- 
rower bill May 10, 1996. by a 61-37 vote. 

A House-Senate compromise bill was 
finally crafted in late March 1900 and 
was approved on votes of 69-40 in the 
Senate on March 21 and 259-1 58 in the 
House on March 29. Congress sent the 
bill to the president April 30: Clinton 
\ctoed tt Ma\ 

In establishing a uniform law. the leg- 
islation among other things wnuld have: 

■ Lirnited thenabflftyof retailers end 



wholesalers for the sale of defective 
products, 

■ Restricted damage awards 
when a victim used a product in a way 
!■ i.i i • i ivssly warned against — 
or that the average person should 
have known would cause harm. 

■ Limited punitive damages — 
those beyond the amount awarded to 
compensate victims for lost wages, 
medical costs, and pain and suffV) - 
ing — to the greater of $250,000 or two 
times the amount of compensatory 
damages. 

For companies with fewer than 25 
employees and for individuals with | 
net worth of $500,000 or less, the cap 
on punitive damages would have been 
the lesser of $250,000 or two times the 
com|>enKnli>ry damage*. 

■ Placed a two-year statute of limi- 
tations on bringing a product-liability 
suit starting at the time the victim dis- 
covered or should have discovered the 
injury. However, no product- liability suit 
could have been considered more than 15 
years after the product »M first deliv- 
ered to a purchaser. 

■ Limited, for each defendant, the 
liability for noneconomic damages — tain 
and .-uflering— Ui the percentage of re- 
s|)onsibility for harm to a victim assigned 
to each defendant 



■ Legislation 

Chamber Urges Health-Care Action 



T 
1 

mittee working on 


er of Commerce is urg- 
•nate conference com- 


to reject a mentuJ- 
The mandate. 
wt-jwi .,!'-hf rnca. 
health faans cover 


ncluded in the Senate 
jure, would require Uuit 
serious mental iilnesM* 


to the same degm 
The miuiremei 
premiums bv H t 


us other illnesses, 
tt wx nild raise insurance 

• 1 1 percent, making 
e for most small busi- 
TVautwein, the Cham- 
ealth-care policy 

1 v niVrenee May 

ih. Chamber vice preav 


plans unaffordabl 
in si v.- N'-il 
ber's manager nfh 


At a ' "apitnl Hi 


to reject the ment* 


poBcy urged conferees 


The Chamber does support, however 
changes to the nation's health-care sysfcin 



that are included in both the 
H ;iini s.-!i;«t»- tiill- 



100-0 on April 23, would allow 
workers to carry their health 
insurance from job to job and 
would limit the use of pre-existing- 
condition exclusions by insurers to deny 
coverage to people with health problems. 

The bills also would increase the 
health-insurance tax deduction for the 
self-employed and unincorporated busi- 
neaaes from the current 30 percent The 
House measure woukl increase the deduc- 
tion in stages to 50 percent in 2003, and 
the Senate bill would raise it gradually to 
HO percent in 2006. 




In addition to the mental- 
health issue, the conference 
panel must reconcile other 
contentious differences 
between the House- and 
-Senate- passed hflh. 
One, included in the 
bill and supported by 
mber. w ould pre-empt 
it laws for groups of 
v-emptiun would aUow 
leolth insurance free of 
nother issue to be re- 
Lory damages— awards 
ring — in medical-mal- 
he House liffl calls for a 
which the Chamber 
ate measure does not 
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for pain and suffering — in 
practice lawsuits. The Hous 
cap of $250,000. w ail h I 
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■ Taxes 

Rights Bill Advances 



Legislation that would expand the rights 
of taxpayers in dealing with the 
Internal Revenue Service is high on the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce's list of 
priorities. 

The House passed the so-called 
Taxpayer Bill of Rights II on a vote of 
425-0 on April 16, and the Chamber is 
now urging the Senate to pass it quickly 

Among other provisions, the bill 
would: 

■ Establish a taxpaycr-ath'ocate office 
within the IRS to help resolve disputes 
between taxpayers and the agency. 

■ Increase to $1 million from $100,000 
the maximum amount a taxpayer could 
collect in damages from the IRS when a 
court ha? determined that the agency has 
recklessly or intentionally disregarded 
laws or regulations in dealing with the 

■ Allow taxpayers who prevail in dis- 
putes with the IRS to recover attorneys' 
fees and other court costs unless the 
agency can prove that its position was 



"substantially justified." lb recover such 
costs under current law, the burden is on 
the taxpayer to prove thai the IRSa posi- 
tion is "not substantially justified." 

■ Require the IRS to notify u tax- 
payer 30 days in advance of changing or 
i.Tniinating an installment agreement bt- 
tween the agency and the taxpayer on the 
payment of late taxes. 

■ Require the agency to give "suffi- 
cient" public notice of proposed rules. 

■ Kfi|iuiv the IRS to suhisJl annual 
reports to the Senate Finance and House 
Ways and Mean.- committee* on all cases 
involving allegations of misconduct by 

I I^V 4»TT1I ill l\'«tB> — 

The measure Is an extension of a tax- 
payer bill of rights provision attached U> 
tux- legislation corrections enacted in late 
1988. The 1988 measure required the IRS 
to estahash a process for taxpayers to ap- 
peal tax assosaments and liens placed on 
their property by the agency 

It also required the IRS to explain to 
taxjKiyers their rights bflftft conducting 




tupayvr? wooM ftki more rtgkts wfetn Seaftng 
with the IRS under a bill Malting Senate ectton. 



audits or collection interviews, to cancel 
any tax penalty or additional tax that re- 
sults because of erroneous written advice 
furnished by the agency, and to itemise in 
its detaquency notices the taxes, interest, 
and penalties due and the basis for each. 

President (.'hntmi has indicated -up- 
poll for the measure and is expected to 
sign the bill into law once the Senate 
approves it 



■ Transportation 

Chamber: Take Trust Funds Off Budget 



The UJS. Chamber of Commerce is urg- 
ing the Senate to follow the lead of the 
House and approve legislation to keep 
federal transportation trust funds from 
being used to reduce the apparent size of 
the budget deficit 

The business federation is asking its 
members to contact their senators and 
urge them to support a bill that would 
prohibit the use of amounts in the trust 
funds to offset the budget deficit 

The trust funds involved are those 
for highways, airports and airways, 
inland waterways, and harbor mainte- 
nance. The legislation, S. 729, is spon- 
sored by Senate Majority Whip Trent 
! r. R-Miss^ and Sen. Max Baucus. 
D-Mont. An identical measure spon- 
sored by House Transportation and 
Infrastructure Committee Chairman 
Bud Shuster. R-rY. passed the House 
April 17 on a 284-143 vote- 
When Congress established the 
transportation trust funds, lawmakers 
had an explicit goal in mind— to 
finance transportation improvements. 
The trust funds collect more than 



$80 billion annually from taxes on motor 
fuels, an airline facility charge commonly 
known as the ticket tax. and aviation and 
waterways fuel and excise taxes. 
The ticket tax "ptred recently and has 

money has been spent for improvements, 
Congress has refused to use all of the 
money in the trust funds despite the wide- 
spread need for infrastructure repairs. 
The funds have consequently accumu- 




TIm Chanter hi 
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including on* for maintaining the nation't Airports, 
w wwi vi iMBTai mpi wncn. 



lated surpluses, which have been used on 
paper to decrease the size of the budget 
deficit Removing the funds from the bud- 
get the Chamber says, would help ad- 
dress the need for more than £4oQ billon 
in infrastructure work deemed important 
by the VS. Transportation Deportment 

r!n" timing of possible action -»n tin- 
Senate bill to take the trust funds off bud- 
get is uncertain. The chairmen of the two 
committees that have jurisdiction over 
the measure — Sen. John H. Chofee, R- 
R.I.. of the Environment and Public 
Works Committee, and Sen. Pete 
Domenici. R-N.M.. of the Budget 
Committee — oppose the legislation. 
They contend that taking the trust 
finals off budget would make it harder 
ti. .IimI with thrd.-fint 

Cat! your nenatorn and urge, them to 
co irpfinsor the LottHaucux bill, and 
auk them to put pressure oh Scum. 
Chafer and Domenirt to allow votes on 
the. mi'UKurr in their respective com- 
mitter*. Senator* may be reached at 
<J1K) ,v, .tin 



Testimony 



Merge Trade Aid, 
Chamber Tells Panel 



The U.S. Chamber of Comni. n . i 
calling for a consolidation of ' B 
international trade functions. 

Willard A. Workman. Chamber 
vice president/international, told a 
Senate Foreign Relations subcorn- 
mtttee thai the need to eliminate du- 
plicate trade-related function* is 
iTP-wi.'m m'uv attention i> paid t" 
tin- rh:ill»-n^4- uf hahincinv.' I lit' fed- 
eral budget 

The government a international 
commerce and trade functions are 
.ulnnui^ti'ivil or ->tj|»|Hir1<Ml l>y nw.it 
than M agencies that are "driven by 
often-conflicting policy objective* 
1 1 «:»! an- "\uthmit sii^ularh I'm.mi-.iI 
budget discipline." Workman said. 

Bl noted that U.S. trade pro 
grams currently cost $3.o billion a 
\ ••ar. 

Workman made his remarks in 
nu<i- April before the Senate Foreign 
Relation* Subcomn iti n Inter- 
national Economic Policy, Export 
ami TYade Promotion. The purpose m 
of the subcommittee hearing was to 
examine the impact of balancing the fed- 
eral budget on the international business 
environment. 

Workman said that balancing fchi 
budget in seven years without raising 
taxes remains the U.S. Chamber's top 
legislative priority. But he added, the 
i s national interest "requires the at- 
tainment of u level playing field for the 
commercial interests of the Cnited 
States in global markets." 

He pointed out that most of America's 
major trading partners receive financial 
and uther trade assistance fr»m their 
governments — and will continue to re- 
ceive such aid regardless of whether the 
VS. budget is balanced. 

"Therefore, the U.S. government i* 
faced with the challenge of simultane- 
ously balancing its budget awl • recon- 
figuring its international trade functions 
to consolidate duplicate functions." said 

Wnrkm.iti 

He told the panel that a comprehen- 



merce and trade function* should be 
undertaken. In addition, he said, within a 
specific time frame, recommendations 




WiHard A. Workman, the U.S. Chamber's vice presi- 
dent intrrn4tional. testifies before a Senate panel 
U.S. International trade functions. 



should be made on how to ensure the en- 
hanced effectiveness of UiL trade func- 
tions critical to American competitive- 
ness while also helping to balance the 
federal budget. 



■ Business Agenda 

Survey Asks 
Priorities 
Of Members 

Members of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce will have on opportunity 
noon to help shape the organization's leg- 
islative agenda for VA>~ '«s 

The business federation will i)e sur- 
veying il> LI2IMHKI inetnlierK on the irtMit* 
most important to business. The sun* 
will be contained in the polybag witl 
•July issues of The BuhIum* Advocate 



Chamlter 
plete the sun 
Results c 



the questionnaire will 
formation on legislation 
lered during the 106th 
kill convene in January, 
ben* are urged to cnm» 
nd return it bv Jul\ S> 
e survey will l»e dis- 
cussed during a Sept. 12 town meeting 
broadcast by satellite from the 
Chamber's headquarters in Washington. 
D.C. 

"The town meeting and the survey 
give U.S. Chamber members the oppor- 
tunity to help write l lie business agenda 
for 1 997-1*8, which will lie conveyed to 
members of the new 105th Congress and 
to the White House." says R. Bruce 
Josten. the Chamber's senior vice presi- 
dent fur membership policy. "Strong par- 
ticipation is critical to ensuring that the 
business agenda is gross- roots-drh ml" 



Politics 



In the Motember election. 
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■ Exchanging Views 

Candidate Sessions 



Rep. Andrea Seattrand, 
R-Calif., wu among the 
1996 candidates invited to 
listen to the concern* of 
business executives. 



In the pnoto above. Arkansas Lt. Gov. Mike Huckebee, right, who is 
miming for the U.S. Senate seat of retiring Arkansas Democrat Sen. 
David Pryor. talks with, left to right. Charlotte Herbert and Elizabeth 

Uttlejoho of the Associated Build- 
ers and Contractors organization 
and Dong Loon, the U.S. 
Chamber's director of congres- 
sional affairs, at a "meet and 
grant" newt at the Chamber. The 
events allow business executives 
to tafh with caadMntaa running 
for Congress about their positions 
on puhhc-poncy issues. 



At right. Vlnce Snowberger, left, who is 
running for the House seat being vacated 
by Rep. Jan Meyers. R-Kan.. talks with the 
Chamber's Dong Loon, castor, and Ronald 
Graf of the Hershey roods Corp. 



Rep. Fred Hoiasntan. 
R-N.C, right, and 
Rep. George R 
Radanovich. R-CalH , 
discuss policy issues 
during a "moot and 
greet" session at the 
Chamber. Heineman 
and Radanovich are 
for re-election. 
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Joo Rogers i who is running for 
the House seat of retiring Rep. 
Patricia Scnroeder. D-Colo.. 
talks about ms 



Business Action 



Election Participation Is Critical 



Busines.* participation in November's 
presidential and congressional elec- 
tions to as important as ever, according 
to the UJ3. Chamber of Commerce. 

The Cham her is encouraging busi- 
ness people to register to vote and to 
cast tneir ballots on Nov. 5. Employers 
are alwi being asked to encourage their 
employees — through such means as 
reminders about Election Day — to vote. 

As part of its get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign, titled "Register. Vote. Make a 
Difference for Business," the Chamber to 
providing its members with envelope 
stuffers and camera-ready artwork to 
remind employees to register and to 
vote. The materials are being provided 
at cost, plus shipping and handling. 



The Chamber will un< 
activities between now anc 
to encourage participate 
toral process. These a 
include putting voting i 
materials it sends to mem 



rs in 
in its 



The importance of business voting is 
reflected in results of the 1994 elections. 
In more than 50 races that year, the mar- 
gin of victor)' was no more than 6 per- 
cent Several contests were decided by 
less than 1.IMI votes apiece -sit «»f ten> of 
thousands cast 

This year's elections are particularly 
important also because the AKL-CIO is 
waging a campaign to defeat 75 pro-busi- 
ness lawmakers. The unions have 



pledged to spend $85 million in the effort 
At the federal level, voter* will deter- 
mine who wfll be president ami who will 
fill 81 Senate and 435 House seats. 

"It's in every business person's self- 
interest to vote and to vote for the candi- 
dates who will support pro-growth, 
pro- free-enterprise policies/' says FL 
Bruce Josten, the Chamber's senior vice 
president for membership policy. "So. 1 
urge every husinessperson — and his or 
her employees— to register, vote, and 
make a difference for business," 
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Effort To Update Clean Water Act Is Stalled In The Senate 

Chamber Continues To Urge Committee Ad ion, Pmcides Educational Materials 



Almost a year after th*> beginning of tl>e f|#>h itr .ilmiit how to 
modernize the Clean Water Art. congressional effort.-* t/. n-vi* 
the law nre tagged down ifi election-year politics 

List Mas the House parsed comprehensive legislation ' H K 
961 1 to reauthorize and update the Clean Water Art. The bill 
wo* approved by a stmng bipartisan vote 
of 240-18/) and w a- supported broadly h> 
-tati- and local government officials 
agricultural interests, atid other group-, 
including the f S Chamber of Commerce 

The ChaimVr strong!) supports the 
Hou*e legislation liecause it would provide 
state and local governments more 
flexibility, incentive*, and decisKin-malung 
authorit) to reach clean-water goals It 
also would provide government* and those 
regulated by the law with practical, 
cum men -sense li«»ls to make the t lean- 
water program more effective and 
efficient Mori- -pevifically. the bill would 

■ Pmmnle pollution prevention and 
development ofmnovative tirhnol u:ie* 

■ Kequire the Krivimnmental Protection Ageno Kl'A • to 
apply good science, cost-benefit analysts, and risk a<>es>ments 
More issuing rules and regulation* 

■ Establish a new management framework for dealing with 

nonpomt source* of pollution, agriculture and * u,rnv 

water runoff 

No bill has been introduced in thaSntfa. but Envminmeni 
and Public Work.- Committi-e Chainnan John H < hafee. K-K 
has seated that anv legislation would address namiwer issue* 
than the House bill doe* This -limited - set of issues mu d 
include storm water, sewer overflows, wetland*. and pollution 
prevention. 

The committee is expected to hold hearings the. >rur. Out 
further action ., complicated b> tht current p.4it.H-al atmosphere 



and an abbreviated .'lection vejir congressional schedule The 
Built has been reluctant to art an dean- water legislation in 
port hwrau.se of the content lousness nf tlie debate and also 
because of disagreement! on the scope of reform and details in 
the pmposals In descnbing the debate. < 'hark*.* Ingram. *t nan 

associate manager for 
environmental policv of 
the Chamber 




a ins 



technical, but public 
perceptions about water 
quality are simple 
I 'nderstundnbly. public 
emotions run high liccause 
no one wan tit dirtv 
water." 

This perception 
however, has obscured 
the fart that there i- 
considerable consensus 
ataut the nwd to improve mir uppmach to water-qtuility 
pmtection.* Ingram say*. The issue is not w hether we pmtert 
the environment but how U-st to pmlevt it— how to make the 
law more effective, efficient, and flexible to meet current and 
future water-quality challenge- " 

Congressional proposal* to update th« ( lean Water Art have 
been harshly and repeatedly critidxed by the Clmtnn 
administration and environmental gmuji* The> an- satisfied 
with the -command and control' approach of the status quo 
behave the ool> wiiv to pmtert thp antfeOMMQt is by having 
centralized, W'ic-hington-Uiv-d system. say* the ( 'hamher'.* 
Ingram They distrust state and local officials" abihlv to pmtert 
water resource* and characterize anv change as "gutting* or 
mlling back' environmental protections ' 

If legislation ultimately clues pass the Senate. ('< ingress would 
face other difficult challenges The limited scope of a .Senate bill 
would hinder reconciliation with the broad -based House biil In 
ad<lition, Pn-sidrnt Clinton ban vowed to veto ,my measure that 
resemble* the House bill 

The Chamber will continue t<. push for action m the Senate.' 
say* Ingram "We believe we can do a better job of managing our 
water resources if nemuhle update can ta made to the ( 'lean 
Water Art that will give state and local government*, the EPA. 
and the regulated community more flexibility to do a better job " 

The Chamber-led Clean Water Industry Coalition ha* 
prep.ired a clean-water information fiat kage to explain whv the 
law needs to be updated and how modernization would 
safeguard water-quality gain- made to date 

For an infnniiutum /Kirfcrt, cull Chariot higrtwi at (202) 4<W- 
loVr or fax your rvqiutf to him nt \#ri> 



" How You Can Join GAIN 

■^l^Ble^L^^!^^^^^^^" 

The (Jnewroot* Action Information Network— 
(iAIN-enhar.res the ability of busing* people 
to influence government division* that . .iff wi 
their enterprises. Through the network. I S. <. number 
*pei ialist- on legislative and regulatory iw»ue* |»ni\ idr 
activist busim-vi peuple with the timely and thormigh 
information they need to urge their meml>ers of 

< ongrefM In cunt pro-en lerpri*e vhIi-m. 

Tor more information on how to become a memlu r 
of thi* network, rail <*r2» m-MM. 
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Contact Your Lawmaker 
About Tax-Restraint Vote 



A measure to limit Confess" 
ability to raise taxe* fell 37 voles 
short of passage recently in the 
House 

The April 15 vote, 243-177, was on a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
that would have required a two-thirds vute 
of Congress to increase taxes. 

With an eye toward the future, the U.S. 
( 'funiher of Commerce is asking each of 
its members to thank hi» or her 
representative if the lawmaker voted for 
the measure and to hold accountable those 
legislators who v<ited against it 

In the Senate, a similar tax-limitation 
amendment is pending, and the Chamber 



is A-kmg it.- memaVrs U> ioge their 
senators ta Mipp< >n it The Chamber's goal 
is to get the Senate on record on the 
matter this year before the organization 
develop* its lohbying strategy for next 
year 

Lik»-anv other proposed mriMitutmnal 
amendment, the tax -I imitation measure 
niuures approval by two-lhirds of 
Congress That meaas 290 memliers of the 
HfJii-u* and hT -*-nalop. if all menik*r> are 
pn^-nt arid voting, Once approved b> 
Congress, constitutional amendments 
require approval by the legislatures of 3fl 

-tate-i 

The address for representative* i- I* S 




Sen. John L. Kyi, R-Artz.. is the sponsor 
of the Senate tax-limitation proposal. 

Housr of Representatives. Washington, 
D.C 20M5 The address for M'nators is 
VS. Senate. Washington, D.C. 20610. 
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U Poll Results 

Economic Confidence Rebounds 



Business;'.*, confidence in the econ- 
omy we in April, according to the 
IS Chamber of Commerce*! latr-t 
memlier poll. 

Respondents expressed their 
views through the organization's 
Business Ballot, which is sent to 
Chamber members every other 
month in a polybag with Thr Buti 

n, v .{<!">< (ili ami Station'* Hiifiim** 

The Business Ballot include* three 
economic-outlook questions, which 
.![•■ tlii li.v-i> of the Chamber's Busi- 
ness Confidence Index. The ballot 
alto asks questions about other timely 
issues, such as legislation (lending in 
Congress. 

The Business Confidence Index in- 
••!•••. i ■«•(! '..» ^ in April fn-ni 'wi.'y in Feb- 
ruary. The index has been on ;i roller 
coaster rule since April 1995, when it 
was 56.0. (See the chart ) It fell to 522 in 
June 1995 and steadily rose to 5&8 in Oc- 
tober of that year More plunging again 
in February 1996. 

"Most of the increase in the April 
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index resulted from a drop in the number 
of respondents who fi 
economv would bi 4 



lirni'-r im ■i.ii'l 
.M-uii"nni' «'\p;i 
In the Ap 



the overall 
sing down in the 
i:..brrt D BalT. 
for the Chamber, 
he economy is on 
I keep tiie current 

23.5 percent of 



respondents said they expect the 
economy to improve over the next six 
months— up from 22. H percent in 
February. Just 25.3 percent of re- 
spondents said they expect it to get 
worse, a big drop from February's 
3&3 percent. That was the most 
simistic assessment of the ovi 
economy by ballot respondents since 
August' 1994. In October 1995. 21 7 
percent of the respondents expected 
the economy to worsen. 

Respondents remain optimistic 
alwut their own firms' outlook, with 
•14.2 |>eivent .smn^ tin-;. > \\»-< : -.i.e.- 
to increase over the next nix months. 
Only 17.7 percent expect sales to de- 
cline, while 38.1 percent expect no 
change. In February's poll. 41.5 percent 
of thime rescinding said they expected 
sales to go up, 19.5 percent expected 
them to go down, and 39 percent did not 
foresee any change. 

Hi- hhii' lt> mpnntt tu thin mouth * 
Bu/tiun» Hnllitt. 



Latest Ballot 



Business Supports First Steps 



Ati overwhelming major- 
ity of respondents to 
the April Business Ballot 
|M)U by the Uiv Charnlwr 
of Commerce said they 
would settle for some 
progress on three major 
itii-ine.v. concern.* a- !'u *! 

• P toward more-com- 
prehensive goals. 

Thr i>Mie* related t" 
tax cuts, regulatory re- 
forms, and legal reforms. 

Nearly 94 percent of 
respondents Raid they 
would back f lussage of lim- 
its on iiroduct-liabiuty law- 
suits and caj» on awards 
for damages as a first step 
toward inore-compn?he*»tve legal reform. 
< mly "\& percent said they would not hack 
such limits, and 2.7 percent were unsure. 

Congress passed a narrow product - 
liability reform bill in bite March, but 
I'resalent Clinton vetoed the bill May 2. 
Vb.re tli.ni *7 percent of respondent- 



f 



Chamber poll 
that if the 
* tax cuts con- 
d in the He- 



year by Clinton 
cannot be enacted, 
they would RtMMMtt 
reductions in the 
growth of federal 
I spending and 
I smaller tax cuts. 
I Just under '.» per 
I cent said they 
1 would not support 
R.lnd.. fct a boding id ions in 

of regulatory reform. -pending growth 

and more-modest 
tax cuts under that scenario, and 18 per- 
cent were unsure. 

The original GOP budget proposal 
called for decreasing the rate of federal 
-pending growth to achieve savings of 
$960 billion by the year 2002. It also caUed 
for $246 billion in tax cuts, including a 



reduction in oipitaJ-gains taxes. 

The Ilqsjblicans and the president re- 
cently agreed on a fiscal 1996 budget that 
reduces spending by $£{ billion. There are 
no tax cuts in the measure. 

When asked by the Chamber whether 
they would "settle for some regulatory 
reforms m en if they are not as compre- 
hensive as those included in I a J 1995 
H..u-.--|a--.-.| bill." 71.:. |h iv. n! ..oil 
17.7 said no. and 10.8 percent were 
unsure. 

Some regulatory -relief measures 
recently attached to legislation raising the 
limit on federal borrowing ami were en- 
acted. Those provision* strengthen the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act of 1980 and 
empower Congress to review federal reg- 
ulations before they take effect 

In iuii I it ion to those measure-, a 



agencies to conduct it 
eo*i U-iiefn arialw/> 
similar measure failed 
by two vote* last year. 
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Supreme Court 



NCLC Prevails In Age-Bias Case 



' 1 



The National Chamber Litigation 
Center, the public-policy law firm of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, won an 
important victor>' for business in an age- 
discrimination case decided by the IJjS. 
Supreme Court 

In James OVounor pa Consolidated 
< nm i ftn i i a 1 1 . Qm Rtfetfiofl o-ntt-r 
successfully argued that there must be a 
substantial age difference between a 
fired worker 
and his or her 
replacement to 
allow a suit to 
come to trial 
under the fed- 
eral Age Dis- 
crimination in 
Employment 
Act. Th« -VI.C 
made its argu- 
ment in a 
friend-of-the- 
court brief. 

In the case* 
O'Connor sued 
Consolidated 
t m.i;. a Uaii-igh. 
N.C., company 
that operates 
vending ma- 
chines, when the 
company dis- 
charged him 
after reorganizing its territories. 
<V( onnor. 5H, was replaced by a 40-year- 
old employee. 

O'Connor contended in his suit that he 
was discharged because of his age and 
that he needed only to prove that he is 
protected under the ADKA. which covers 
workers 40 and older, and that he was 
fired and a younger worker was retained. 

The (UL Court of Appeals for the 4th 
Circuit, in Richmond, VaL, dismissed the 
suit, ruling that O'Connor had not estab- 
lished a case of discrimination because 
the worker who replaced him also was 
protected by the ADEA. 

The NCLC urged the Supreme Court 
not to adopt the appeals court's narrow 
mteipretation of the age-discrimi natio n 
law, which could have led to suits involv- 
ing 41 -year-old* who haw been replaced 
by&Kwar-olds. 

The litigation center asked the high 
court to require that an age-discrimina- 
tinn plaintiff show that he or she was re- 
placed by a "substantially younger** 
person. 



A "substAfltiftT age 
difference must exHt 
MMM •» *uiii**ed 
worker Md Mi or her 
riplscMMflt to prow 
violation. 



Argued the NCLC: "It is obvious that 
when a replacement is of equal or 
greater age than the plaintiff, no infer- 
ence of illegal intent can be justified. The 
same is true if the replacement is 
younger, but only slightly so. 

"For these reasons, the Ouunber sub- 
mits that, at a minimum, the age dispar- 
ity between the plaintiff and the replace- 



ment should be sufficiently great to cre- 
sts a reasonable inference that the em- 
ployer's decision was because of the age 
of the (replaced I employee." 

The Supreme Court adopted the 
NCLC argument in its !W) ruling in the 
case, which it sent back to the appeals 
court to decide whether O'Connor had 

U'..fl i|l>mk»Hi U-C..1!-.' nt hi- ag< 



■ Management Training 

Fall Seminar Schedule Set 



Ri ^-tr.iUon is undo Wt& far 'he Ml 
-»•!-.-- ■■!' iriiin.i^fiiifrit seminar- pro- 
duced by the VS. Chamber of Commerce 
and available via satellite at sites nation- 
wide. The series will begin Sept. 17 and 
will feature such topics as managing time 
well, working with interactive multime- 
dia, and communicating effectively. 

In the meantime, the 19% spring St* 
ries will be completed June a with m mu 
nar le<J by motivational speaker and au- 
thor Les Brown. Titled "Live Your 
Dreams," that program will air from 8 to 
7:30p.m. Eastern time. 

Tne fall series is the ninth group of 
seminars produced by the Chamber's 
Quality Learning Services Department 
•nee 1UU2. Here are the dates, seminar 
leaders, and subjects for the 
fall series: 

Sept. 17 — Don Tap? 
chairman of the Alliance of 
Converging Technologies, a re- 
search, education, and consult- 
ing company in Toronto; 
"Competing in the Digital 
Economy" 




Don Topicott 



Oct. I — Dianna Booher. 
author and CEO of Booher 
Consultants, a communication-training 
firm in Dallas; "Think on Your Feet: 
Communicate With Confidence!" 

I let H— Deepak Chopra, author of the 
best-setting The Seven Sfnntual Laun i\f 
Success: "The Seven Spiritual Laws of 
Success as Applied to Business: A 
FYactical Approach.** 

Oct 15— Marc J. Wallace Jr. author 
and founding partner of the Center for 



Workforce Effectiveness, a workplace 
consulting firm in Nortbbruok. III.; "The 
Virtual Workplace." 

Oct. 2U— Hyrum W Smith, chairman 
ami CEO of Franklin Qpsil I '<>.. a time- 
management consulting company in Salt 
Lake ( :ty: "Tirnr Management': It Ha> 
Nothing T. Du W ith Watching the Clock." 

Nov. 12— Knight A. Kiplinger, co-edi- 

tol' of Tl„ f\ll'h,,'l> i- Wl-^hlhi)!';! /., i 

ii i publisher of Kiplinytr'* Persnnal 
Finance magazine; "KipUnger Forecast: 
What's Ahead for Business, the Economy 
and Your remittal Finances." 

Nov. 19 — Paul and Sarah Edwards, 
authors; "Finding Your rVrfect 
Work: The New Career Guide to 
Making a Living and Creating a 
Life- 
Dee. :j— William J. Morin, 
former chairman and CEO of 
Drake Beam Morin, Inc., an out- 
placement/job-transition firm in 
New York; "Career Alignment: 
Matching Personal and Organi- 
..atioMiil 1 ioal-." 



These seminars will air from 1 to 8 
pjn. Eastern time. For information on tilt 
seminar site nearest you or to learn how 
to host a downlink site, call the 
Chamber's Federation Programs and 
Services Division at 1 -800-835-4 7H0 or 
(202) 463-5940. 

A catalog describing the fall offerings 
in more detail is available free by call 
the same phone numbers. C.S. Cm 
members receive a 10 percent discount 
the price of the seminars. 
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it s Your Business' 



Sot. Bill Bradley. D-NJ.. second 
from riiht, makes a point on the 
hmmm of campaign-finance reform 
during a recent taping of "tt's Yfaur 
Business." the U.S. Chamber's 
weekly pnhlic-aff airs television 
show. Joining the debate were, 
from left. Chamber President 
Richard L Lesher, Sen. Mitch 
McConneil, R-Ky.. show moderator 
and Chamber Mm President for 
Communications Development 
Meryl Comer, and Do— Id Simon of 
Common Cause, a political action 
MNPjmMh WmmmM pMp 




■ First Business' 

News Show Reach Expands Again 

up* 

In 



n.-s- ii. t»-|.-Msj.,n [iM^Tiim • >r"*ln- 
t iS. Chamber of Commerce, recently ex- 
panded its reach to some of America'* 
l;»r>',VMt corporations via a Iui-iii-'---' ■ 
hiismi"-- -at. 'lilt.' !i.«t\M)i-k 

"First Business" and other busmen 
programs carnal \-\ i >\<- ( "Mrjt.n-.iir < "• >ru- 



munity Network are seen at nearly 2,000 
downlink rates within more than 75 major 
UJS. corjwrations. 

The live half-hour of programming on 
"F irst Business" focuses on the interests 
of rtmall-busines> people. It \s broackrast 
via satellite from the Chamber's head- 
quarters in Washington. The proi/rani i- 



a joint production of the Chamber and 
Mn.-hiu'huftetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.. now known as MassMutual—The 
Blue Chip Company. 

In addition to airing on the CorpuraU* 
( i»rnmunit\ Network. "Kir-t Ihisincss" ls 
earned by more than 70 stations, several 
regional cable systems, and Worldnet — 
the satellite network of the VS. Informa- 
tion Agency. Check the listing below for 
the time and *tation in your area. 



Albany. Ga 
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STATION TIME 
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Labor 



Chamber 
Calls For 
TEAM Vote 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is urg- 
ing quick action by the Senate on a biD 
to allow employer* to establish employee 
teams to examine various workplace 
issues. 

The measure, sponsored by Sen. 
Nancy Kaasebaum, K-Kan.. ami titled 
the Teamwork for Employees and 
Management Act. is similar to a bill al- 
ready passed by the House. The legisla- 
tion is strongly backed by the Chamber. 

The bill would 
amend the 19.% 
National Labor 
Relations Act to let 




reeled employee 
teams to address 
various workplace 
issues important to 
employees and man- 
Sen. KjasetNMMi agers. 

The House and 
Senate measures were introduced in re- 
sponse to interpretations of the 1935 
labor law made by the National Labor 
Relations Board, which administers the 
labor-relations statute, and by the federal 
courts. 

The NLKB and the courts have ruled 
in recent years that the 1936 law makes it 
illegal for employee teams or committees 
in nonunion businesses to discuss issues 
such as scheduling, work assignments, 
health and safety matters, training, job 
descriptions, and work rules. The TEAM 
Act would overturn those rulings. 

Organized labor i* making defeat of 
the TEAM Act a top priority. President 
ClinUin recently pleiiged to veto the mea- 
sure if Congress approves it. 



China 
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\tort now and urge 
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Trade Battle Looms 




The U.S. Chamber of Commerce Is 
gearing up for a battle in Congress 
over whether most-favored-nation trade 
status for the Rsmle's Republic of China 
should be renewed. 

The business federation is urging 
lawmakers not to block 
extension of China's 
MFN status, which 
President Clinton 
was expected to 
renew before a June 
3 deadline. The cur- 
rent trade status expires 
July 1. The Chamber also is 
asking that MFN for China be 
extended without conditions. 

MFN status is routinely granted to 
most of the nations with which the VS. 
trades. It does not confer special male 
privileges. Without MFN status, how- 
ever, a country's exports to the U.S. 
could be subject to tariff rales of more 
than 50 percent 

Although authority for granting— and 
renewing — MFN status to countries 
rests with the president. Congress can 
thwart the decision by passing legisla- 
tion to deny or restrict MFN status. 

Some members of Congress are 
threatening to deny or restrict China's 
trade status on the basis of human-rights 
;iU,m-s in CI. ma. the nation'.* nivnt M- 
ligerence toward Taiwan, its failure to 
implement an agreement made with Dm 



I S 1 1 1 prutiM't intellectual-property 
rights, and its sales of nuclear technoi- 
OgJ *•• Pakistan. 

While the Chamber also is concerned 
about some of China's recent actions, it 
contends that denying or re- 
:«t rioting the country s trade 
statas would hurt the forces 
in China most sympat hy 
political and trade reforms. 
Such sanctions also would 
hurt U.S. economic interests 
and put the VJS. at a substantial 
competitive disadvantage in rela- 
tion to its major foreign trading 
partners, which are unlikely to im- 
pose similar trade restrictions. 
"Extension of MFN to ( 'hina is criti- 
cal to VS. business in this global econ- 
omy that we are in," says Russell H. 
Pearson, director of international 
government relations for J.C. Penney 
Co., Inc., and chairman i»f the Chamber'* 
Asia trade task force, 

I '.>. companies exported nearly $12 
billion worth of goods and service.* 1 1 1 
China in 1995, and U.S. businesses in- 
vested $1.7 billion in the country in 1994, 
according to figures from the I'.S. 
Commerce Department 

Call your lawmakers and urge them to 

»it(>i»ir1 ,l//''.V l ntth Htutn.1 ,'"/ Chum 

Dial the Capitol switchboard at 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 



Nation's 



Market Place 



BOOKS PUBLICATIONS 
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BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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BUSINESS 
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COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
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FINANCIAL 
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MONEYMAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
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Send inquiries to: 

RO. Box 1200 
Washington, D.C. 

20013 
Attn: Classified 
Advertising 
or CALL TOLL FREE 
800-4246746 
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MemberServices 
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The U.S. Chamber of Commerce offers numerous services and publications to its members. 
Here is a partial listing of these benefits. 



■ Owner, Employee 
Education 

The Chamber s Small Business 
Institute offers 35 books to help 
small- business managers and em- 
ployees increase profits, improve 
fob knowledge and run a stronger, 
more successful company 
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The 35 books provide information 
about marketing and sales, budget- 
ing and finances, legal issues: 
human relations and commurnca- 
tions. productivity improvement 
quality and customer service; and 
supervision, management, and lead- 
ership 

For a list of the institutes books, 
which cost less than $20 each, call 
t -800-835-4 730 For more informa- 
tion about the Small Business 
Institute cal the Chamber's 
Federation Programs and Services 
Division at 1202 1 778-2401 



■ Business-Planning 
Seminars Sat 

Two finance-planning seminars for 
business owners which can be 
v>ewed free at sites nationwide, wm 
be presented ttirs summer by the 
Edward Jones investment firm, in 
St Louis 

The ftrst. on investment planning . 
«s set for July 31. and the second, 
on estate planning, is scheduled for 
Aug 14 Both programs will be sent 
by satellrte to various locations and 
can be viewed from noon to 1 30 
p.m. Central bine. 

Viewing locations will inc/ude se- 
lected Edward Jones offices nation- 
wide and state and local chambers 
of commerce businesses, and gov* 
eminent and education institutions 
mat are part of me satellite network 
of the Chamber s Qualify Learning 
Services Divisw 

For more information about the 



seminars or the location of the 
downlink site nearest you call 
1-800-835-4730 



■ Retirement Plans 
For Member Firms 

The U S Chamber and FidetHy 
investments will make available a 
package of retirement plans and 
services to Chamber member com- 
panies at a cost affordable for most 
businesses 

The products, designed primarily 
tor businesses employing fewer 
than 100 workers, will include 
40i<k). Keogh. and SEP-IRA plans 
Fidelity will provide investment 
management record-keeping ser- 
vices, and employee-communica- 
tions materials for the plans 

Additional details about the retire- 
ment-plan offer will be published in 
a future issue of The Business 
AdVootii 

For more information about the 
plans and services, call the 
Chamber at (202) 463-5335. 



■ Discount Available 
For On-Line Ads 

U S Chamber members are eligible 
for a special introductory one-year 
rate for advertising in the BigYeflow 
on-line shopping directory service 
of NYNEX Irtformatjon Resources Co 

The service is on the World Wide 
Web portion of the Internet, the 
fast-growing global web of comput- 
er networks 

For more information, call toll- 
free 1-883-BIG YELLOW (1-888- 
244-93551 and ask about the 



special offer for Chamber members. 



■ Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

Through a special arrangement be* 



bers can receive a discounted pnee 
on air express service to nearty any- 
where in the United States and to 
the more than 200 other countries 
served by Airborne. 

To obtain the discounted service, 
call 1-800-636-2377 and identify 
yourself as a U.S. Chamber 
member. You will be sent a free 
starter kit on using Airborne 
Express 



■ Workers Comp 
Analysis 

The 1996 Ana^is Of Workers' 
Compensation Ljhk. which con- 
tains summaries of the workers' 
comp laws m the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, U S territories 
and the Canadian provinces, is 
available fiom the U S Chamber 

II includes up-to-date information 
on workers comp laws and indem- 
nity benefit levers and charts on the 
various jurisdictions" income bene- 
fits, coverage. Insurance, and legal 
requirements 

The publication is Si 5 tor mem- 
bers and $25 for nonmembers 
Those prices include shipping and 
handling Bulk-order discounts are 
available To order write to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Domestic 
Policy Publcations. 1615 H Street 
N W Washington D C 20062- 




Big Yellow is as sophisticated as the Internet. 
As simple as the yellow pages. 
You (and they) can find it all at 
http.V/www.bigyellow com or 1-888-Big Yellow. 



2001 or call (202) 463-5509 
Request publication No. 0470. 

A supplement to the 1996 analy- 
sts, which details legislative 
changes m workers* comp laws 
made from the beginning of the 
year to July 1 . will be available in 
September The supplement is $8 
for members and S1 1 for nonmom- 
bers Advance orders for the sup- 
plement are now being taken. 



■ Practical Resource 
for Small Firms 




U S Chamber members may obtain 
free copies of The Small Business 
Resource Guide, a resource for 
entrepreneurs seeking guidance on 
such issues as taxes and financing 
export markets, legal costs and 
fees, and risk management 

Additional copies of the book, 
produced by the Chamber s 
Domestic Policy Division, are $7 50. 
bulk-order discounts are available 

To order, call the Chamber's 
Small Business Center at (202) 
463 5503 



Policy Briefings 



during wheh representatives of 
businesses trade associations, and 
state and local chambers of com- 
merce receive specialized presenta- 
tions on public-poky issues affect- 
ing their respective organizations 

For more information or to 
arrange a briefing call (202) 
463 5414. 



